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LORD MULGRAVE’S DEFENCE.* 


On the evening of the 27th of Novem- 
ber last, a debate took place in the 
House of Lords, on a motion by the 
Earl of Roden, for the production of 
po referring to the state of Ire- 
and. In the course of the debate, the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland took occa- 
sion to enter into a defence of his 
policy in the government of this coun- 
try. The speech of his Excellency 
has been reprinted and published in 
the shape of a pamphlet, which brings 
it fairly and directly under our critical 
review. The pamphlet reached us too 
late for the purposes of our last publi- 
cation. But we hasten to bestow upon 
it the attention to which unquestion- 
ably it is entitled. 

e trust we will obtain credit for 
sincerity, when we say that to the state- 
ment of his Excellency we have en- 
deavoured to give the calmest and the 
most respectful consideration. We 
have felt it our duty to do so, and this 
upon principles far above any of the 
motives that influence the contentions 
of party. Thinking and moderate 
men of all parties must feel that the 
present position of the Irish govern- 
ment is one which is both anomalous 
and unfortunate. Lord Mulgrave 
himself must feel his position in Ire- 
land to be so far a false one—as he is 
altogether estranged from that class in 
the country to whom any government 
must naturally look for support in 
carrying out measures of practical 
utility. Between the government and 


the great mass of the gentry and the re- 
spectability of Ireland, there is no good 
feeling or cordiality whatever. The 
Protestants of Ireland regard the 
government with “a Pro- 
testant gentry and nobility stand aloof 
from it. We cannot but regard such 
a state of things as unfortunate in the 
extreue—unfortunate for the country, 
as we are sure it must be unpleasant 
to the members of the government 
themselves. We do not inquire who 
is to blame for this state of things—we 
merely state the fact of its existence ; 
but we are sure that Lord Mulgrave 
himself aust feel that the absence of a 
good understanding between his go- 
vernment and the class that represents 
the Protestant interest of Ireland, is a 
great and a serious inconvenience. 
That the landed gentry of the country, 
and the great majority of the profes- 
sional and educated classes, should re- 
gard the government with such a feeling 
of distrust, as must effectually prevent 
them from yielding to it any cordial 
or efficient cooperation in any one of 
its measures for the improvement of 
the country, is a state of things which 
must be the source of mutual embar- 
rassment to the parties between whom 
this distrust prevails, and of real and 
serious injury to the country. A go- 
vernment which cannot calculate on 
the sympathy and cooperation of the 
better classes of society, labours under 
fearful disadvantages in reducing even 
the wisest policy to practice. 
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We have no hesitation in giving 
expression to a feeling which we know 
we share with all intelligent members 
of the party with whom we act. We 
say honestly that we lament the 
estrangement which exists between 
the government of Lord Mulgrave 
and the Protestants of Ireland. What- 
ever might be good in the policy 
of that government is thwarted and 
clogged ; all that is bad is fearfully 
aggravated by the want of communi- 
cation between the executive and 
those classes the cooperation of whom 
it is quite impossible for the most 
energetic policy to supply. It is easier, 
however, to see the evil than the re- 
medy ; and while we lamented the 
want of even ordinary intercourse be- 
tween the governmeut and the Pro- 
testants, we saw no prospect under 
our present rulers of its ever being 
restored. 

With such feelings we have watched 
anxiously every indication of a wish 
on the part of the government to cul- 
tivate the good understanding so much 
to be desired. If ever there was an 
occasion on which we might expect 
signs of conciliation, it was on an oc- 
casion when the Viceroy himself deli- 


vered his sentiments on the policy of 


his government. Even the conven- 
tional proprieties of his high station 


might be expected to preclude him 
altogether from an exhibition of the 
asperities of the partizan, while its 
higher responsibilities seemed to im- 
pose on him the necessity of appearing 
to govern for the country and not for 


a faction. We did then hope that 
when Lord Mulgrave became his own 
apologist, we might find every thing 
in his defence to soften down the hos- 
tilities and to remove the jealousies, 
which the Protestant people in Ireland 
feel, whether justly or unjustly, towards 
his government. In this hope we felt 
it our duty to pay the most serious and 
respectful attention to his statement. 
Happy would we be if we could have 
discovered any. thing according with 
our expectations. We have been dis- 
appointed. So far from soothing the 
feelings of irritation which prevail in 
the breasts of Protestants—so far from 
tending to create confidence or encou- 
rage a communication on the part of 
the better classes of Ireland, we fear 
that this ill-timed and indiscreet publi- 
cation will have the effect of widening 
a breach, the existence of which every 
friend to the country must lament. 
Unquestionably the effect of the speech 


of the Noble Earl will be to aggravate 
the distrust which is already felt to- 
wards his government by a large and 
influential portion of the Irish nation ; 
and make the Protestants of all classes 
still more regard him as managing 
affairs not for the country, but a fac- 
tlon. 

With these few prefatory remarks, 
which may help our readers to under- 
stand the spirit in which we undertake 
the task, we proceed to the examina- 
tion of the Viceregal pamphlet. 

The speech of the Earl of Roden’s, 
to which his Excellency’s was intended 
us a reply. has also been published 
separately. We have, therefore, before 
us both the accusation and the defence. 
Lord Roden did not, however, it must 
be observed, stand forward as the un- 
challenged accuser of the noble Vice- 
roy. A paragraph was inserted in the 
speech of her Majesty, which, without 
stating a direct falsehood, was evidently 
framed so as to convey an impression 
which most assaredly is ‘ulse. Lord 
Roden having concurred in the ad- 
dress which echoed this speech, felt 
himself imperatively called on to guard 
against a supposed concurrence in the 
construction which the framers of the 
speech evidently intended it should re- 
ceive. On the earliest opportunity he 
therefore came forward expressly to 
deny that Ireland had become more 
tranquil under the government of Lord 
Mulgrave, and went into various state- 
ments for the purpose of supporting 
his denial. The course of the noble 
Earl was plain, intelligible, and straight- 
forward; it was consistent with his 
character and his station. No other 
course was open to him. Having 
concurred in the address to the crown, 
he was bound to guard himself against 
a supposed assent to the construction 
which a certain paragraph of that ad- 
dress was sure to receive. This will 
be clearly understood from the first 
pernerayhe of the speech with which 
1e prefaced his motion for returns as 
to the state of Irish crime. 


«“ The Earl of Roden moved that the 
third paragraph of her Majesty’s Speech 
from the throne be read. 

“ The clerk read the paragraph, as 
follows :— 

‘¢*My Lords and Gentlemen,—The 
external peace and domestic tranquillity 
which at present happily prevail are very 
favourable for the consideration of such 
measures of reformation and amendment 
as may be necessary or expedient, and 
your attention will naturally be directed 
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to that course of legislation which was 
interrupted by the necessary dissolution 
of the last parliament. he result of 
the enquiries which have been’ made into 
the condition of the poor in Ireland has 
been already laid before parliament, and 
it will be your daty to consult whether 
it may not be safe and wise to establish 
vy law some well-regulated means of relief 
for the destitute in that country. The 
municipal government of the cities and 
towns in Ireland calls for better regula- 
tion. The laws which govern the col- 
lection of the tithe composition in Ireland 
require revision and amendment.’ 

“The Earl of Roden then said, he 
had already stated to their Lordships the 
reasons which induced him to abstain 
from making any observations on that 
part of her Majesty’s Speech which had 
just been read, on the first day of the 
present session. He had thus acted, be- 
cause he felt as strongly as any of their 
Lordships, that on an occasion so interest- 
ing as that was, when Her Majesty, for 
the first time, came down to make her 
Speech to her first parliament, it would 
have ill become any noble lord to intro- 
duce matter that was likely to provoke 
debate, or to give rise to difference of 
opinion. Therefore, he had felt it to be 
his duty to take the opportunity which 
was now afforded to him to request their. 
Lordships’ attention while he adverted, 
for as short a time as possible, to the 
statement made in her Majesty’s Speech, 
It would be his duty to show, by a refe- 
rence to facts and documents, not, in his 
opinion, to be gainsaid or contradicted, 
that her Majesty’s Ministers had no 
ground for stating to their Lordships 
that tranquillity was so generally estab- 
lished in the empire, as to afford a most 
favourable opportunity for the considera- 
tion of measures intimately connected 
with Ireland, and of the greatest import- 
ance to that country. It appeared to 
him that that part of the speech was 
very dexterously worded, and perhaps 
with the view of making it appear, as it 
was affirmed im a certain periodical paper, 
which he knew was a very popular work 
amongst some of their Lordships, that 
the administration of the noble Earl 
(Mulgrave) had been the means of re- 
moving many of the evils of Ireland, and 
of producing tranquillity, or, at all events, 
a degree of comparative tranquillity, in 
that part of the empire, which had not 
existed before. Now, he believed that, 
so far from this being the fact, so far 
from the state of Ireland being more 
tranquil now than it had been for a long 
time before (and he would hardly except 
those periods wheu the country was in « 
state of open insurrection,) be could 
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prove to their Lordships, that in some 
districts property, life, and the free ex- 
ercise of the Protestant religion are now 
in the greatest danger. He felt, that it 
was owing to the pernicious course pur- 
sued by the noble Earl in the manage- 
ment of the government that these evils 
were to be attributed, and if he had not 
grounds for this grave and serious charge, 
it certainly would not become him to 
make this statement on the present occa- 
sion to their Lordships. He knew that 
he stood on ground from which he was 
not to be shaken, and if the committee 
of inquiry for which he intended to move 
after the recess was conceded to him, -he 
would be amply furnished with facts to. 
prove all that he advanced.” 


The statement of the noble Earl 
then amounted to this :— 

Ist, That there were no grounds 
whatever for believing that Ireland 
had improved in tranquillity under the 
government of Lord Tiagnve. 

2nd, That on the contrary, “in 
some districts, property, life, and the 
free exercise of the Protestant religion, 
are now in the greatest danger.” 

3rd, The noble Earl's own convic- 
tion that this was to be attributed 
to the pernicious course pursued by 
the noble Earl in the management of 
the government. 

And the noble Earl offered, if a 
committee of enquiry were granted 
to him, to prove before that committee 
by unquestionable evidence, that his 
conviction was well grounded. 

Never, perhaps, was there a speech 
which travelled so little out of the 
record as the speech of the noble 
Earl—plain and perspicuous in its 
statements, it was confined to an 
enumeration of facts, not one of which 
was denied, unless we except Lord 
Mulgrave’s hazardous denial of the ex- 
istence of any political combination in 
Ireland ; or of the government having 
received information upon the subject. 


When the committee of inquiry com- 


mence their labours it may, perhaps, 
appeur that those denials were more 
rash and confident than true. But 
the mass of facts brought forward by 
the noble Earl to dispute the alleged 
tranquillity of Ireland remain without 
even an attempt at a denial. 

It did not; however, suit the conve- 
nience of the Viceroy to meet the 
speech as it was intended.; a state- 
ment of facts directed to almust a single 
point ; and clearly and distinetly esta- 
blishing that point—that the. tranquil- 
lity of Ireland was uot progressing 
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under Lord Mulgrave ; on otherpoints 
challenging an enquiry and making out 
a case for énquiry—it did not suit the 
convenience of the Viceroy to meet 
the statement on the plain and simple 
issue to which it was confined. He af- 
fected to take up these particular 
charges, as articles of general impeach- 
ment, and he accordingly went into a 
defence of the general policy of his go- 
‘ vernment. Through this defence we 
are ready to follow the noble lord ; 
but we must premise that it seems to 
us irrelevant to the statements to which 
it professed to be a reply. 
he speech of the noble oe is 
one with which it is difficult to deal. 
At once discursive and comprehensive 
in its statements, it embraces a variety 
of topics, and makes large assertions 
upon each. We are not sure that we 
could attempt any regular analysis 
either, according to the order of the 
subjects discussed. Were we to follow 
the arrangement of the noble speaker, 
our topics would be strangely irregular 
in the order of their succession. Were 
we to classify our subjects, we would 
appear to be leaving altogether the or- 
der of the speech. We shall endea- 
vour to preserve, as far as possible, the 
order in which topics are presented to 
us in the speech, while, at the same 
time, we place together the sentences 
which bear upon the same subject. 

For convenience sake, we will deal 
first with those declarations as to the 
general state of society in Ireland, 
upon which, we presume, the noble 
lord intends that we should suppose 
his policy towards this country is based. 
Afterwards, we will examine his state- 
ments as to the present tranquillity of 
the country, and then follow the noble 
Viceroy into his assertions with regard 
to the distribution of patronage, and 
his general policy. 

First, then, we address ourselves to 
those statements, as to the general con- 
dition of Ireland, which are scattered 
through the speech—we are not sure 
that our examination will leave us much 
cause to congratulate the noble Vice- 
roy on his knowledge of the country 
which he rules. But Lord Mulgrave 
may console himself with the reflection 
that ignorance of the real state of Ire- 
Jand has been at all times too common 
among statesmen to be considered as a 
disgrace. 

In the third page of the speech, we 
meet with the following sentence :— 


** Throughout the whole of the noble 
lord’s speech [ have been able to discover 
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but one direct charge. He says that J 
have appointed to office persons con- 
nected with political agitation, which he 
says is the cause of the offences he has 
detailed, Now, in the first place I could, 
if wished, read to your lordships before I 
sit down, a list of all those persons who 
have been appointed to offices under my 
government, distinguishing the Protes- 
tants from the Roman Catholics, and I 
will, moreover, tell the noble earl that 
political agitation is not the foundation of 
any one of those outrages which he has 
stated to have arisen. The noble earl 
has also stated, he says, upon authority, 
that a political conspiracy exists in Ire- 
land. At all periods, and under all go- 
vernments in Ireland, there has existed, 
unfortunately, 9 system of combination 
connected with the competition for the 
tenure of land; but that any combination 
which may exist has any connection with 
a political object, I utterly deny.” 

With the manner in which govern- 
ment patronage has been disposed of, 
we will deal hereafter—our present bu- 
siness is with the assertion that crinte 
is not connected with political agita- 
tion—and that no political conspiracy 
exists in Ireland. The noble Viceroy 
has adopted the cant of “ agrarian com- 
bination,” and will only acknowledge 
the existence of confederacies con- 
nected with the competition for land. 

Before we proceed to offer any ob- 
servations on this point, we feel it ne- 
cessary to direct the attention of our 
readers to an ambiguity involved in the 
use of the word political. To Eng- 
lishmen, the words “ political combina- 
tion” convey a meaning very different 
from what they ought to bear when 
applied to Ireland. When we affirm 
the existence of a political conspiracy 
in Ireland, we do not mean that there 
exists a confederacy for the purpose of 
giving ascendancy to any principle of 
government in the constitution of the 
country—we mean nothing analogous 
to those confederacies which have, 
at different times, been formed in 
England, for the purpose of effecting 
radical reform. Po combine for such 
purposes—however mischievous it may 
be deemed—argues a spirit of citizen- 
ship which the class that compose the 
Irish conspiracies are not qualified to 
feel. On the contrary, wé believe that 
the disaffected conspirators in Lreland 
are perfectly indifferent to those mea- 
sures which are generally termed poli- 
tidal. They know nothing of constitu- 


tion—they care not for forms of govern- 
ment—they value no rights, except as 
they give them a triumph over those 
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whom they deem. their oppressors. 
Their. political eontohie amounts 
merely to some vague and indistinct 
notion that to O'Connell is 
the my sh put down the Sassenach, 
and to free Ireland from their oppres- 
sors. To the gratification of their ha- 
tred against the invaders of their coun- 
try, their hopes and wishes point ; 
their interest in political measures, 
arises only as they believe them sub- 
servient to this ead. Hatred to Pro- 
testantism and England is the principle 
that is the bond of their combinations, 
and so far they are political—political 
in its Lrish, and therefore, in its worst 
and most dangerous sense. The word, 
which, in its ordinary acceptation, is 
applied to differences of opinion as to 
forms of government between men who 
have common interest, in Ireland de- 
notes the deadly struggles between 
parties alien to each other in religion 
and manners. When we speak, there- 
fore, of the politics of the Irish Ro- 
man Catholic peasantry, our readers 
will understand the sense in which we 
employ the term. 

There are matters connected with 
Lord Mulgrave’s denial of the existence 
of such combinations, which cannot be 
decided except by an enquiry before 
parliament. When that enquiry is 
granted, for which we trust the 
testants of Ireland will not cease to 
call, we feel satisfied that evidence 
will be submitted which will leave no 
doubt that the noble Viceroy has been 
kept in 4 ace of information whick 
ought to have been communicated to the 
head of the Irish government. Lord 
Roden did not speak unadvisedly, when 
he stated that government knew of the 
Ribbon conspiracy from their own offi- 
cers, and that a part of the oath was 
“to be ready to turn-out to aid Mr. 
O'Connell in obtaining justice for Ire- 
land.” That such information was 
given to government, we have the 
strongest reason to believe, from sources 
of information perfectly independent 
of the noble earl’s statement. Lord 
Mulgrave’s denial has, of course, satis- 
fied us, but we confess, surprised us, 
We cannot, for an instant, imagine that 
he could have forgotten circumstances 
of such a nature, and yet that the su- 
bordinates of his government should 
keep from him communications of such 
importance, argues a want of order 
that would: be discreditable to the ar- 
rangements of his government ; we re- 
= however, that-this matter must 

me the subject of enquiry. 
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The only combinations which Lord 
Mulgrave states to exist in Ireland, are 
the combinations of workmen for regu- 
lating wages, and the agrariancombina- 
tions arising from the competition for 
land. We cannot afford much 
to these portions of the noble Viceroy’s 
speech, ‘and we must therefore endea- 
vour to beas brief as is consistent with 
pointing out the inaccuracy of the 
statement. 

Our first witness to impeach the 
statement of the Viceroy shall be Mr. 
O'Connell. In hisspeech at the Trades 
Union, Dec. 18th, 1837—that honour- 
able and learned gentleman distinctly 
stated— 

«« There are two species of combination 
existing in this city. ~One which is open 
and avowed, and which belongs to the 
trades or regular bodies—that species of 
combination has no connection whatso- 
ever with the other kind. One of these 
combinations we call DsrenpERs, or 
Welter combination, and that within the 
last few weeks has been stained with hu- 
man blood. The otherclass of combina- 
tors, between whom and the trades I 
make my first great distinction, ard those 
who call themselves Derenpens, « Nor- 
thern Unionists, Billy Smiths, and Billy 
Welters. They have their r or- 
ganization, their watchwords, while 
change four times in the year their 9, 
cers and their lodges,” 

We submit this statement to the se- 
rious consideration of Lord Mulgrave. 
On the 7th of November, Mr. O’Con- 
nell stated that these combinations were 
exclusively Catholic. 

Some few months since, a — was 
aceidentally dropped in a parish of the 
north of Ireland, containing the pass- 
words of a ribbon society. ese were 
found by a Protestant, and most indis- 
creetly published in a Dublin paper; 
but in the intervening period, a gen- 
tleman, who obtained the passwords 
from the paper, passed himself into ‘a 
society. of ribbonmen, at the distance 
of forty miles from the place where the 
paper was found. Even at this distance 
the signs and passwords were instantly 
recognised and answered. It does not 
seem probable that a mere agrarian 
combination should have extended its 
organization so widely. 

Any one acquainted with the state 
of feeling in Ireland, must be aware 
that the continued existence of an agra- 
rian combination, without reference to 
politics or religion, is among the wild- 
est and most im le of fictions. 
Combinations are no doubt formed for 
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purely agrarian purposes, but inyariabl 
if they continue, they assume a politi-’ 
cal aspect. Let our readers conceive 
the case of an exciteable and ardent 
peasantry, taught by the agitators and 
now by Lord Mulgrave, to. believe 
themselves the subjects of cruel politi- 
cal oppression—their national pride kept 
alive : appeals to the glories of the 
part—tpele national ambition excited 
many intelligible hints as to the 
glories of the future—taught, too, to 
believe, that their own personal inte- 
rests are mixed up in the contest of 
party strife—and that more than this, 
the sacred interests of their religion 
are at stake. Will any man. of an 
party, who knows anything of Iris 
society, who knows how intensely the 
energies of the national mind are ab- 
sorbed in the strife of politics—will 
any man, who knows human nature, 
pretend to say that it is possible for 
ple, with the feelings of the Irish 
oman Catholics, to enter into illegal 
combination for any purpose, or in any 
form, without remembering in these 
combinations the subjects which form 
“the poetry of their lives?” The transi- 
tion is too easy, from agrarian grie- 
vances to political wrongs—from the 
oppression of the landlord to the ty- 
ranny of the Sassenach. Indeed we 
may say broadly that the Irish are too 
essentially a nation of politicians to 
combine for any purpose, and not bring 
politics into their combination. 

This is-not, however, mere matter of 
inference. It has been found that the 
combinations of the peasantry, no 
matter what their origin, invariably 
merge into political conspiracies. Ma- 
jor Warburton, inspector of police, a 
gentleman whose experience of insur- 
rection in the south of Ireland, enabled 
him to form a judgment on the subject, 
gave the following oath before the 
Lords Committee in 125: 

“ The objects of the ribbon conspiracy 


are to establish the Roman Catholic: 


Church, and to extirpate Protestantism, 
and to separate Ireland from England.— 
The propagators of the ribbon system 
avail themselves of any local disturbances 
for the purpose of introducing their own 
principles ; and it is invariably found that 
where disturbances are of long continu- 
ance, they lose their desultory character 
and are methodized into political organi- 
zation.”—[Digest of Evidence , before 
Lords’ Committee, May 26, 1834, p. 142. ] 

It is from the political and religious 
principle thus infused into them, that 
the combinations acquire permanence 
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and vitality: - Without it they would: 
pass away with the occasion that called 
them into being. But with the un- 
happy predisposition to political con- 
spiracy, which exists. in the body of 
the populace, every temporary union 
becomes a standing combination. The 
sores which, in a healthy constitution, 
would quickly dry up and disappear, 
are fed by peccant humours, and ag- 
gravated into chronic ulcers. 

An attention to the process by which 
all combinations among the Roman 
Catholic people are sooner or later 
merged into political conspiracy, is 
necessary to the solution of many ap- 
parent difficulties in the political move- 
ments of Ireland. The combinations 
are formed for the redress of grievan- 
ces real or supposed, and- general ob- 
jects are invariably connected more or 
less with their local designs. In fact, 
the lesson impressed upon the minds 
of the people is that aLv their grievan- 
ces are to be traced to English domi- 
nation, and Protestant ascendancy. 
They understand the lesson literally, 
and when they combine to obtain re- 
dress from the oppression of a landlord, 
they naturally associate with them all 
the grievances under which they con- 
ceive themselves, their country, or 
their religion to labour. 

In connection with this account of 
the illegal combinations which render 
property and liie in so many districts 
in Ireland insecure, it is important to 
recollect, that never yet has a Protes- 
tant been admitted into one of them. 
These combinations, even if we are 
to call them, with Lord Mulgrave, 
agrarian, and believe that they direct 
their efforts exclusively to the regula- 
tion of the tenure of land, have this 
singular feature, that they are com- 
posed exclusively of Roman Catholics. 
Agrarian grievances press equally 
upon the Protestant and the Roman 
Catholic population—the competition 
for land affects both alike, perhaps the 
Protestant the more sensibly, since it 
has been. found by experience, that he 
is less willing to promise exorbitant 
rents; but from the combinations 
which undertake the redress of these 
grievances, the Protestant, although an 
equally interested party, is systema- 
tically and invariably excluded. Why 
so? Because in the minds of the 
Roman Catholic population a removal 
of these grievances is inseparably as-: 
sociated; with political religious objeets, : 
in which” they never expect the Pro- 
testant ta concur. wa 
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- The agitators have taught the people 
this association. How often have the 
orators at their meetings declaimed 
upon the tyranny of landlords, and the 
sufferings of ejected tenants, as reasons 
why corporate reform should be passed, 
the uniun repealed, or the property of 
the Irish Church be confiscated! The 
inference unquestionably seems strange, 
but this language is not idle declama- 
tion—it would not be so mischievous 
if it were. It is addressed to passions 
and principles in the popular mind, 
which have been the growth of centu- 
ries. It is an appeal to the habit of 
attributing all the evils that afflict the 
Roman Catholic peasantry, to the 
domination of England. It is the em- 
bodying in language the very same 
unhappy association in the minds of 
the populace, which merges the re- 
medy of local grievances into political 
organization. 

We can thus clearly understand the 
connection between agitation and out- 
rage, the existence of which the noble 
Viceroy seems so anxious to deny. It 
may be very true that the outrages are 
many of them unconnected with poli- 
tics. But political excitement is the 
atmosphere in which illegal combina- 
tions live. It matters not from what 
cause, or with what motive the people 
originally combine—the instrument 
once made to their hand, they use it 
for purposes different from those of its 
original formation. It is agitation that 
disposes the popular mind to join these 
confederacies—it is agitation that sup- 
plies the stimulus of national ambition, 
and the desire of national revenge—it 
is agitation that gives them permanence, 
by keeping up a political interest—and 
the murder of many a man barbarously 
massacred for succeeding to the hold- 
ing of an ejected tenant, may thus in- 
directly be traced to the effect of the 
speeches which worked up the political 
passions of the people to the point at 
which the illegal combinations are sus- 
tuined., 

Surely Lord Mulgrave must have 
been strangely forgetful when he as- 
serted that none of the outrages ad- 
duced by Lord Roden were to be at- 
tributed to agitation ; forgetful. not 
only of the experience of years, but 
forgetful of facts to which he himself 
in a subsequent part of his speech al- 
luded. The noble Lord surely does 
not mean to say that political agitation 
has had nothing to do with the outrages 
which have’ converted Longford and 
Sligo from the most peaceable, into the 
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most disturbed ‘counties of Ireland, 
when he himself attributes their occur- 
rence to the excitement of a contested 
election. Who’ created that excite- 
ment? Who taught the people that 
the triumph of the Roman Catholic 
cause was well secured by violence ? 
The agitators, who desired them to 
shun and persecute the men who voted 
against their country—the priests who 
commanded them to mark the men 
who voted against their God. If the 
harangues of the demagogues and the 
priests do not deserve the name of 
agitation, we are strangely at fault in 
language. 

The celebrated despatch of the Mar- 
quis Wellesley was referred to by his il- 
lustrious brother in the course of the 
debate. What was the opinion of that 
Whig nobleman? His lordship, at 
that time Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
thus wrote to the English government 
in April, 1834 :— 

After stating that there was in Ire- 
land, established in every district, “a 
complete system of legislation, with 
the most prompt, vigorous, and severe 
executive power, sworn, equipped, and 
armed for all the excesses of savage 
punishment,” the despatch continues— 


“These disturbances have been in 
every instance excited and inflamed by 
the agitation of the combined projects. for - 
the abolition of tithes, and the destruction, 
of the union with Great Britain. I can- 
not employ words of sufficient strength 
to express my solicitude that his mnia- 
jesty’s government should fix the deepest: 
attention on the intimate connexion be- 
tween the system of agitation, and its 
inevitable consequence, the system of 
combination, leading to violence and out- 
rage—they are inseparably cause and 
effect ;—nor can J, after the most atten- 
tive consideration of the dreadful scenes 
that are passing under my view, separate 
one from the other, in that unbroken 
chain of indissoluble connexion.” 


We quote this despatch for its power- 
ful and conclusive energy of expres- 
sion. But high as is the authority of 
Lord Wellesley, it seems almost ‘super-' 
fluous to quote’the testimony of an in- 
dividual. In all the discussions in 
parliament, in the years 1833 and t834, 
the truth was acknowledged by men of 
all parties, except by Mr. O’Connell 
and his adherents. Lord Grey in the 
House of Lords, Lord Althorp in the 
House of Commons, declared that it 
was clear that agitation and crime pre- 
served the relation of cause and effect. 





— 
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Nay, more, as if this was not enough, 
the Whig ministry of the day put the 
same doctrine into the mouth of the 
sovereign. In the king’s speech from 
the throne, agitation was denounced 
as the cause of crime, and both houses 
of parliament solemnly affirmed the 
doctrine. It was upon this that the 
coercion bill of Lord Grey was founded 
—a bill, the clauses of which, for sup- 
pressing agitation meetings, received 
the support of Lord Mulgrave*— 
clauses, the very words of which, part 
and parcel as they were of the law of 
the land, by no very indirect or forced 
inference, impliedly point to agitation 
as the origin of disturbance. And yet, 
in the face of all these authorities— 
authorities including every grade and 
rank of society, from the king upon 
the throne, the estates of the realm, 
and the Viceroy of Ireland, to the 
country gentlemen, and the police 
officer—Lord Mulgrave asserts that 
crime and agitation are unconnected. 

To refer to all the instances by 
which the position of Lord Wellesle 
and the parliament of 1833is confirmed, 
would be to exhaust the patience of 
our readers, Let the case of one 
county suffice. We take the fact from 
the evidence given before the com- 
mittee on the state of Ireland, in the 
year 1832. 

Up to the year 1828, the Queen's 
County was among the most peaceable 


and orderly in Ireland, undisturbed by 
religious dissension, or illegal combina- 
tion. In the year 1828 agitation com- 
menced on the question of emancipa- 
tion. The people were excited—a 
political spirit was aroused—and im- 
mediately the organization of an il- 
legal conspiracy followed. The secret 
combination law was put in force—the 
setting of lands was regulated—the 
whole machinery ofagrarian outrage was 
set in motion—and this was clearly 
traceable to the agitation for emanci- 

ation. Unconnected with polltics, 
indeed, the outrages appeared to be; 
but their impulse = origin, dated 
from the period of political agitation. 
They survived not merely the agitation 
which caused them—they survived the 
question which gave rise to the agita- 
tion. Emancipation was. carried, but 
the illegal combination remained to 
oppress the farmers and people of this 
unhappy county. 

Peace, however, was restored by 
strong measures. Political agitation 
again commenced—tithes were now 
the pretext, as emancipation had been 
before—again the system of agrarian 
terrorism was revived—the illegal con- 
federacies of Whitefeet and Blackfeet 
established their terrible jurisdiction in 
the country, and peace, order, and 
tranquillity were prostrated before ban- 
ditti, bound together by the fearful 
obligations of an exterminating oath.+ 





* On the 4th of July, 1834, Earl Grey proposed the revival of the coercion bill, 
with the clauses giving the Lord Lieutenant the power of suppressing public meetings. 
These clauses were opposed by Lord Durham. The Earl of Mulgrave supported 
the bill. Lord Grey resting the necessity of these clauses on the well established 


connection between agitation and crime. 


+ The following is a copy of the oath of the Whitefeet, as proved at the Mary- 
borough assizes in 1832, and given in evidence before the Parliamentary Committee 


of that year: — 


“1, I solemnly swear to be loyal and true to this new ribbon act. 

«2. I swear I will, to the best of my power, cut down kings, queens, and princes, 
dukes, earls, lords, and all such, with land jobbers, and heresy. 

«<3, I swear that I will never pity the moans or groans of the dying, from the 
cradle to the crutch, and that I will wade knee deep in Orange blood. 

«4, I swear I am to bear my right arm to be cut off, and thrown over the left 
shoulder, and nailed to the traples door of Armagh, before I will waylay, or betray, 
or go into court to prosecute a brother, knowing him to be such. 

«5. I swear I will go 10 miles on foot, and 15 miles on horseback in five minutes’ 


warning. 


«6, I swear I will give money to purchase and repair fire-arms, ammunition, and 
the like, and every other we»pon that may be wanting. 

«7. I swear I will never tell the man’s name, nor the man’s name that stood by, 
making me a Ribbonman or Whitefoot, to any one under the canopy of heaven, not 
even to priest, bishop, or any one in the church. 

«8. 1 swear I will not stand to hear hell or confusion drank to a ribbonman or 
whitefoot, without resisting the same, or quitting the company. 

«9, I swear I will never keep a robber’s company, nor harbour him, except for 


fire-arms, 
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Below our readers will find a copy 
of the oath by which this confederacy 
was bound. They will recollect that 
its introduction into Queen’s County 
followed political agitation, and that it 
was to the associations so sworn that 
agrarian outrages were traced. 

Just the same process has gone on 
in many other counties, more recently 
in the counties of Longford and Sligo. 
Political excitement is followed by the 
formation of illegal confederacies, and 
the effects of these combinations are 
felt in matters apparently unconnected 
with politics. 

How is this connection, thus sup- 
ported by indisputable evidence, es- 
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tablished by abundantly sufficient ex- 
perience, to be accounted for? Can 
we trace the hidden links of that chain 
of causation which thus binds together 
“indissolubly” political agitation, and 
outrage, and combination? We can 
understand the effect of the inflamma- 
tory harangues, when we remember 
the character of the people to whom 
they are addressed. ‘These harangues 
fall upon the ears of the people with a 
deeper meaning than perhaps those 
who employ them design—they are 
addressed to men who cherish vague 
ambition of the days when “ Ireland 
will be Catholic Ireland again”*—men 
in whose hearts the lesson has been 





10, I swear I will not make foul freedom with a brother’s wife or sister, knowing 
them to be as such. 

“11. I swear 1 will not keep the second coat, or the second shilling, and a brother 
be in want of relief, knowing him to be as such. 

“12, I swear I will not be present at the making of a ribbonman or whitefoot, 
without proper orders from our captain. 

“« In pursuance of this spiritual obligation, so help me God.” 


* Ensign Gore Melville Matson stated before the Parliamentary Committee of 
1832, that having accompanied a detachment to a chapel in the county Meath, at a 
period when an officer was directed by the government to accompany the Roman 
Catholic soldiers to mass, he witnessed the following extraordinary seene. We will 
quote the officer's own words— 

‘* ] was ordered to accompany the soldiers to chapel, and took my place in the 
gallery. As soon as the clergyman came to the altar, he looked around, and seemed 
rather surprised at seeing me there. He then went down to the chapel to give holy 
water to his parishioners: when he arrived opposite the gallery in which I was seated 
with my men, he made a pause, and threw the water up to me, and waited for some 
minutes. He then returned to the altar, and called out, ‘ Who are these men going 
out of the chapel? I will not let the house of God be insulted in thisway. . . . 
The tottering fabrics of the heretics are falling about their ears, while the Catholic 
religion is rising in glory every day. Ireland was Catholic Ireland once, and it will 
be Catholic Ireland again.’ 

This is one of the accidental instances that throw light upon the dark and secret 
working of the spirit of treason in Ireland. This may, perhaps, help us to understand 
the nature of the anti-Protestant spirit—perhaps to explain some of its anomalous 
exhibitions. ‘The connection between the triumph of the Roman Catholic religion 
and the ascendancy of the old Irish law, is inseparable, in the minds of the people. 
With the ascendancy of their old laws, the people associate a release from rents and 
taxes, and an exemption from the irksome restraints of civilized enactments, 

: To collect together the incidents that illustrate the spirit at work among the pea- 
santry of Ireland, would be to write a book of the country’s moral statistics ; yet, ex- 
cept that spirit is properly understood, all opinions formed as to the condition of the 
country must be erroneous. It is not a spirit purely religious—it is not purely na- 
tional—it is a compound of almost all the elements that could contribute to render 
animosity rancorous and deadly. We must content ourselves with referring toa few 
facts, that may perhaps set politicians upon a little more patient reflection, before 
they pronounce on the mystery of Irish politics—facts which exhibit the strange inter- 
mixture of religious zeal with other motives to outrage. 

In the Irish language there is but one uame for Protestant and Englishman—the 
word Sassenach expresses both—in hating the enemies of their faith, they hate the 
invaders of their country. i 

Some years since at a Bible discussion, the Rev. Mr. Sweeny, a Roman Catholic 
clergyman, gave the following eloquent but terrible picture of the state of feeling 
among the Roman Catholic people— 

‘“« Think you,” he said, addressing the friends of the dissemination of the Bible ; 
“think. you the Irish people do not know the history of that long period of oppression 
which darken the annals of their country? Well do they recollect them. Their 
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deeply imprinted, that English law is 
iniquity—nay more, that the presence 
of the Englishman and the Protestant 
upon their native soil is a wrong, and 
who attribute every inconvenience of 
which they complain to the baleful 
influence of foreign domination, The 
splendid visions of their country’s re- 
generation—the bright prospects of 
the time when Ireland shall be as she 
ought to be—they naturally interpret 
as pointing to the time when the 
foreign invaders shall be extirpated 
from her soil; the calls upon their 
patriotism they understand as appeals 
to their hatred of England. Ignorant 
and ardent, with little of political 
knowledge, except what may be con- 
tained in the belief that Ireland was 
free, and is now enslaved—with all 
the high enthusiasm that belongs to 
the remembrance of ancient, and the 
prospect of future glories—they can- 
not distinguish between the appeal that 
adjures them to arise in the cause of 
their. country, and the summons that 
calls them to the combination that is 
to fight for her. This is no picture of 
fancy. We know that the appeals of 
the agitator have been so understood. 
Mr. Wyse, the member for Water- 
ford—a gentleman in attainment and 
talents very far above the party with 
whom he is associated—in his history 
of the Catholic Association, published 
in 1829, gives the following account 
of the great reconciliation meetings 
which were held in Munster, in the 


preceding year. Two gentlemen were 
sent down by the Catholic Associa- 
tion, to induce the peasantry to forego 
the differences between themselves, 
Mr. Wyse tells us how their mission 
was understood. 


“ Whenever they (the deputies of the 
Association) appeared in the turbulent 
districts, the factions laid by their ani- 
mosities, and in great crowds flocked to 
the chapels, to embrace in the spirit of 
forgiveness their most inveterate foes. 
It was certainly a striking sight, to see 
their chiefs on either side advance up the 
steps of the altar, and embrace each other 
in the presence of their priests and their 
respective factions, and call God solemnly 
to witness, that henceforth for the good 
of their soul and the cause of their coun- 
try, they would dwell together in amity 
and peace. Their hands were joined to- 
gether by the clergyman, sometimes by 
one or-other of the gentlemen just men- 
tioned, and they returned home, frequently 
riding side by side, amidst the rejoicings 
and acclamations of the men, women, 
and children of both parties. The com- 
missioners, if so they may be called, were 
emboldened by ‘success, and extended 
their visits and exhortations beyond 
Limerick. Tipperary was afflicted time 
immemorial by the same spirit of family 
faction, and its almost constant concomi- 
tant, secret association. The passion for 
such meetings increased—the numbers 
who flocked to them augmented. Instead 
of a few hundreds, who originally bad been 
convened, and with some reluctance, for a 
particular purpose, thousands more were 











ancestors who felt in their fullest force the effects of the storm, took very good care 
to transmit to their posterity a kind of memorandum of their own sufferings, and of 
those which they were obliged to entail upon their children. The infant was taught 
to lisp the word Sassenach—as he grew up, his conception of it was enlarged, until 
at length he beheld in this single denomination an epitome of all that was malignant 
in intention and cruel in execution. ‘The embers of the old grudge still continue. 
When you go to the Catholic’s door, are you not aware that he rocognises in you 
the representative of the persons who killed and robbed his forefathers? . . . 
However the Catholics and Protestants may seem to be united, the bond of unity 
does not exist, nor can there ever be perfect confidence between them.” 

In the life of the late Dr. Phelan, Fellow of Trinity College Dublin, by Dr. 
Jebb, Bishop of Limerick, there occurs a striking passage, singularly illustrative 
of this feeling. The Bishop gives it as he heard it from Dr. Phelan’s own lips. Dr. 
Phelan in early youth had been a Roman Catholic, and his account was this— 

« When I was a very little boy, I was invited to attend a funeral. The house in 
which the people were assembled, was within a short distance of Clonmel, on the banks 
of the river Suir, and commanding an extensive prospect into the county of Water- 
ford. A friar, who happened to be present, drew me apart from the company, (1 was 
then a Roman Catholic.) He led me to a bay-window, took me by the hand, and 
said, ‘ Look there, look around you, my boy; those mountains, those valleys, as far 
as you can see, were once the territory of your ancestors; but they were unjustly de- 
spoiled of it.’ I never can forget the impression. My young blood boiled in my 
veins. For the time I was in spirit a rebel.” 


We might multiply instances of the same nature, but these may, perhaps, be 
sufficient. 
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to be seen in every direction, anxious to 
reconcile their differences, and to sacrifice 
every private compact to their ‘loyalty,’ 
as they termed it, to the association. . 
onsale. she But there were many 
features of the most perilous description, 
which distinguished them from all pre- 
ceding assemblies. They assumed a re- 
gular uniform of green calico; their 
chiefs were distinguished by some fan- 
tastic but characteristic additions to the 
costume of their corps, such as feathers, 
green handkerchiefs, bearing the portrait 
of Mr. O’Connell, &c. &c.; they dis- 
played before them green banners, with 
the name of the respective parishes or 
townlands, each preceded by their bands 
of music, and all other circumstances of 
military array.* There was something 
more in this than met the ordinary eye. 
The people had greatly misapprehended 
the objects of the association, and in 
many instances could not be convinced 
that they had recommended the sup- 
pression of all former divisions and dis- 
cords, with any other view, than to pre- 
pare the people for a general and united 
insurrectionary movement. ‘ When will 
He call us out? was more than once 
heard in the streets of Clonmel, during 
the great provincial meeting of last 
August, and frequently answered with 
the finger on the mouth, and a significant 
smile and wink from the bystanders. 
Many of these peasants, too, had arms 
concealed in the mountains near the towns 
and reserved for the coming occasion 
with great caution and assiduity. They 
joined these reconciliation meetings with 
the greatest alacrity, and forced the head 
of every family to send one or two persons 
of his name to represent him, in case he 
could not be able to give his persona] at- 
tendance. Many felt a great repugnance 
to obey this summons, but the secret 
combination law of the county Tipperary 
was so well known and so deeply dreaded, 
that they have been drawn, even from 
remote parts of the county of Waterford 
and Limerick, to appear at these assem- 
blages.”— History of Catholic Association, 
Vol. I. pp. 411, 12, 13, 14. 


And again he informs us how the 
“rhetorical apostrophes” of the agita- 
tor are interpreted. 

«Mr. O’Connell exclaimed, in a pas- 
sionate tone of invective, at the meeting 
at Clonmel, «Oh! would to God that 
our excellent Viceroy, Lord Anglesey, 
would but only give me a commission, 
and if those men of blood should attempt 
to attack the property and persons of his 
majesty’s loyal subjects, with a hundred 
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thousand of my brave Tipperary boys 
would soon drive them into the sea be- 
fore me.’ This was said in the warmth 
and wantonness of the moment—a sort 
of rhetorical apostrophe, not intendéd to 
go beyond mere rhetoric; but the shout, 
or rather the thunder of fierce voices, 
with which it was simultaneously sent 
back, spoke volumes of dread and danger, 
The commission from the Marquis of 
Anglesey was forgotten ; the If was for- 
gotten ; they already imagined themselves 
in full pursuit. Nothing was remembered 
but O'Connell and his hundred thousand 
men,.”— History of Catholic Association, 
Vol. I. pp. 415, 16. 


It is worthy of observation, that 
among the reasons which, at that time, 
made the fierce passions of the men of 
Tipperary uncontrollable was, in Mr. 
Wyse’s opinion, the belief they enter- 
tained, “ with very little information and 
very local views, that they had the go- 
vernment on their side, and that the only 
enemies they had to contend with 
were the Orangemen of the north, 
and the Brunswickers of the south.” 
History of Catholic Association, p. 415. 

In the same page with that from 
which we have taken our extract, we 
find proof that the men of Tipperary 
did not regard the purposes of their 
meeting as altogether different from 
that of the murders with which they 
had desolated the Jand. At the head 
of this reconciliation proeenm. “ they 
placed a notorious outlaw of the name of 
Kisby, who had been implicated in the 
murder of the Maras, and paraded 
close to the barracks of the very police- 
men who had been commissioned to seize 
him. - It would have been a dangerous 
adventure to have attempted his cap- 
ture.”—p. 414. 

A murderer, who had been forced to 
conceal himself from justice, was thus 
openly paraded before the eye of civil 
authority at an agitation meeting, at 
which attendance was compelled by 
the secret combination law. 


Can Lord Mulgrave now under- 
stand that agitation, combination, and 
outrage, are not so unconnected as he 
appeared to suppose; and that when 
he conferred dignity and office upon 
persons whose ouly claim to it was 
agitation, he was unwittingly making 
himself a sharer in the guilt of the 
system by which peace and prosperity 
have been banished from this ill-fated 
land ? 


* One house alone in Cork furnished calico for these purposes, to the amount of 


£600. 
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We have not been able to deal fully 
with this subject. It was the singular 
merit of the noble Viceroy’s speech to 
condense sometimes into a sentence, 
misrepresentations of the state of Lre- 
land, which it would require pages to 
set right. His Excellency never con- 
descended to give proof of any of his 
assertions. Stout assertion can easily 
afford to be brief; and so far has the 
advantage over evidence which some- 
times must run the risk of being 
tedious. With one or two more asser- 
tions of his Excellency’s, we will con- 
clude our notice of this portion of his 
speech. 

The noble Viceroy seems to attri- 
bute a good portion of the outrages of 
Ireland to the destitution which pre- 
vails. Upon the existence of that des- 
titution, we have never failed to ex- 
press our opinion; but we deny alto- 
gether that it is to this that the outrages 
which distract the country are to be 
traced. The districts where the people 
are in greatest want are comparatively 
tranquil. In the counties where mur- 
ders are of nightly occurrence, the 
mass of the people are comfortable ; 
and it is not the lowest or poorest 
class who are engaged in the outrages. 
Upon this point, perhaps, the evidence 
of Chief Justice Bushe will be consi- 
dered unexceptionable. 

“ T cannot recollect,” said that learned 
judge, in a charge delivered in 1832, 
“one instance in the experience of so 
many years, (and perhaps it is a for- 
midable view of our situation, ) in which 
a man has been charged with an in- 
surrectionary offence, whose crime 
could be traced to want or poverty.”* 

One more assertion demands from 
us a passing notice; Lord Mulgrave 
declares that “there is no such thing 
in Ireland as a man being murdered 
on account of his religion.” 

If our readers have gone attentively 
through the proofs we have adduced 
of the character of the conspiracy 
which is now wasting the energies and 
perverting the morals of the people of 
Ireland, they will be able to form a 
judgment as to the value to be set 
upon this statement of the noble Vice- 
roy. At best it amounts to nothing 
more than this--that the conspirators 
do not declare that they murder a man 
because he is a Protestant—they are 
not so foolish. It will be seen, how- 
ever, that in some instances the ele- 
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ment of religious strife breaks out; 
but this no man at all acquainted with 
the state of Ireland will presume to 
deny, that the system of outrage and 
assassination is directed with fearful 
violence against Protestants, to what. 
ever cause that outrage may be directly 
traced. Protestants are not the only 
sufferers—but they are the chief—they 
are murdered, “not as religionists, but 
as foes"--we use the words of Dr, 
M‘Nevin, in his well-known examina. 
tion before the Committee of the Irish 
House of Lords. Lord Mulgrave will 
scarcely venture to deny that Protes- 
tants are the chief, although, by no 
means, the only sufferers from the sys- 
tem of illegal combination. But the 
combinations are of amixed character— 
they are anti-Sassenach in the double 
meaning of the word—and the Pro- 
testant suffers rather as connected with 
English law, than as opposed to the 
Church of Rome. 

There have been, however, instances 
in which the religious principle has 
been fearfully displayed, Our readers 
are, no doubt, familiar with the case of 
Ganley, barbarously murdered in the 
streets of this city, within a musket- 
shot of the seat of government; the 
fabricatory of tranquillity reports—his 
crime was distinctly stated to be that 
he was a “ bluddy stnhie heretic.” 

We remember well an instance oc- 
curring some years since, completely 
illustrating the manner in which Pro- 
testants are made the victims of the 
conspiracy. A man was sentenced to 
death for the murder of a policeman in 
the southern part of the county Mo- 
naghan; the conspirators posted a 
notice, stating that for every life taken 
by the law, they would take one in 
return ; they rather prematurely com- 
menced the work of retaliation by 
taking the life of a Protestant—the 
man sentenced to death was reprieved, 

In the appendix to the report of the 
Committee of Enquiry into Orange 
Lodges, there is published a letter 
from Mr. Vignolles to Sir William 
Gossett, dated July 18th, 1833, in 
which au account is given of some un- 
fortunate conflict taking place on the 
12th of July. Some lives were lost 
in theaffray ;—on the 15th a Protestant 
was waylaid and murdered. “ Mr. 
Vignolles writes—* This poor man, 
whose name was Mills, was not an 
Orangeman, and of this his murderers 


* Dr. Doyle, in his pastoral letter to the Whitefeet, stated, that not the poor but 


the comparatively rich were engaged in the outrages. 
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were apprised when going to murder 
him, but they said it was enough for them 
that he was a Protestant.” 

In connection to this, we must allude 
toa fact which is notorious in Ireland ; 
that a Roman Catholic, leaving the 
Church of Rome, is not safe of his 
life. It is the bitter and bloody perse- 
cution maintained against such persons, 
that is perpetuating popish tyranny in 
Ireland. ere the freedom of con- 
science established in this unfortunate 
land, the dark superstitions of popery 
would long since have been dispelled. 
An inquisition, of the most fearful cha- 
racter, is coercing the consciences of 
thousands at this moment ; and it is 
at the risk of life that auy man dare 
shew signs of wavering in his allegiance 
to the Church of Rome. Until this 
despotism of blood is put down, truth 
and Protestantism have not fair play 
in [reland. 

We close our examination of Lord 
Mulgrave’s assertions as to the general 
state of society in Ireland. Have the 
Protestant people of Ireland nothing 
of which to complain? We must 
presume that these assertions are put 
forward as declaring the basis upon 
which his policy to this country rests. 
If each assertion of the noble Viceroy 
but the more conspicuously exhibits 
his want of acquaintance with the his- 
tory and the condition of Ireland—if 
the confidence of each statement ap- 
pear to be exactly proportioned to its 
distance from the truth—if facts, fa- 
miliar to every one in the country, 
seem only to be unknown to its chief 
governor—have we not every reason to 
complain? Have we not just cause 
to complain, that the Viceroy is kept 
in a state of ignorance, which must 
render his best intentions nugatory ; a 
state of ignorance such as to realize at 
her Majesty’s castle the fanciful fable 
of another, and an enchanted castle, 
and make every act of its unconscious 
inmate not merely miss its aim, but 
tell directly contrary to his intention. 
The act which the noble Viceroy de- 
signs to repress injustice, may be, in 
truth, the infliction of a grievous 
wrong. While he conceives that he is 
putting down oppression, he may be 
upholding intolerable tyranny. He 
may be rewarding treason and outrage, 
while he imagines himself conferring 
patronage upon neglected merit. His 
premises are false, and the more correct 
his reasoning, the more likely is the 
conclusion to be erroneous. He cannot 
do justice to Ireland while he knows 
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nothing of the elements on which he 
is to decide. 

What, then, is the remedy? Our 
answer is brief—enquiry ! in one word, 
enquiry. If no other good result from 
the exposition of the noble Viceroy in 
the House of Peers; this, at least, is 

ained. We know the principles that 
e assumes as the basis of his policy, 
and we are in a condition to dostaie 
that these principles are false, and that 
the policy which is based upon them 
must be erroneous. We are now ina 
condition to allege, before parliament 
and the nation—not merely that the 
policy of the Irish government is 
dangerous and unjust—but that even 
the showing of its Viceregal apologist 
exhibits it as based upon the grossest 
misapprehensions as to the state of 
things with which it deals. We haye 
dwelt thus long upon this portion of 
the case, because here we feel that we 
have a vantage ground on which 
we can get rid of the details of Lord 
Mulgrave’s management of Ireland, to 
which some persons might be unwilling 
to pay attention. We arraign the 
very foundation of the policy pursued 
towards this country. The state of 
things, to which the noble Viceroy 
professes to apply his policy, is not 
that which exists in Ireland. We 
demand, then, in the name of the Pro- 
testants of Ireland, that wrong shall 
no more be done us upon false repre- 
sentations—that no one shall presume 
to govern Ireland without a knowledge 
of its condition ; we demand, from the 


justice of Great Britain, a full and fair 


inquiry into the state of Ireland before 
the bar of her Parliament. We com- 
plain that false representations are not 
only diffused among the people, but 
admitted by our governors as unques- 
tioned truths. We demand that the 
matter be brought to issue before the 
solemn tribunal of a parliamentary in- 
vestigation—and that statesmen and 
politicians be forced to know the facts 
of Ireland’s condition before they de- 
cide on the policy that is to be applied 
to if. 

We have still two portions of the 
noble Viceroy’s defence to examine. 
His statements as to the growing tran- 
quillity of Ireland, and his declaration 
as to the distribution of patronage. 

Lord Roden’s speech was, as we 
have already observed, a mere enume- 
ration of facts—a recital of cold-blooded 
murders, which was well calculated to 
harrow up every feeling of the heart— 
of murders, the barbarity of which 
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would disgrace the most savage tribe. 
Lord Mulgrave could not deny the 
truth of the statements ; but he replied 
that he deplored the committal of these 
outrages. We did not need this as- 
suranee to satisfy us of this. Deplore 
them! Politics have not altogether 
steeled the heart of the noble Viceroy, 
so that he cannot be moved by the 
moans of the widow and the orphan. 
The noble Viceroy is a Briton ; he 
must blush for his country that such 
scenes are enacted under his sway ; 
he is a man—he must fee] humiliation 
that such cruelties are perpetrated by 
beings in human shape. 

But the noble Viceroy asserts that, 
notwithstanding “these occasional in- 
terruptions,” the tranquillity of Ireland 
is progressing under his government. 
He produced returns to support his 
assertion. We shall give these retarns 
as they were read by the noble Lord : 


« The offences enumerated in this return 
are— 

Homicides, 

Firing at the person, 

Cutting and maiming, 

Assaults (SPECIALLY REPORTED), 

Abductions, 

Rapes and attempts to ravish, 

Levelling, 

Burglary, 

Burning, 

Attacks on houses, 

Demands or robbery of arms, 

Oaths unlawfully administered, 

Illegal notices or meetings, 

Riots, 

Faction fights, 

Rescues and resistance to legal pro- 
cess.”"* 

During the six months preceding the 
Coercion Bill, these offences amounted, 
according to the returns produced by the 
noble Lord, to 6,335. 

Corresponding six months of 

last winter, 

According to the 
number of offences 
months of 1832, 

1833, 
1834, 
1835, 


2,385. 
same returns, the 
in the first nine 

7,640. 

6,547. 

6,016. 

6,645. 

1836, 5,384. 

1837, 3,748. 

“ Give me plenty of figures, and I 
will pass for an orator,” said some one 
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who knew human nature well. Few 
persoris will give themselves the trouble 
of examining calculations ; and, there. 
fore, of all arguments they are the 
most imposing. The figures of the 
noble or are unquestionably most 
cheering. They might almost persuade 
the persecuted inhabitants of Longford 
and Sligo that they were living in 
security. It may be well, however, 
before we give ourselves up to these 
flattering calculations, to examine a 
little more accurately the data of which 
they are formed. 

What, then, is the evidence upon 
which the noble Viceroy relies? The 
reports of the constabulary—his own 
constabulary officers. One of the com- 
plaints of the Protestants of Ireland 
Is, that these very constabulary officers 
are selected from the ranks of those in 
alliance with the disturbers. That exclu- 
sively they have been chosen from the 
friends and abettors of Mr. O'Connell 
and his party. That they are men whose 
political predilections would lead them 
to represent Ireland in astate of peace, 
and to screen the crimes from public 
notice. The complaint that is made by 
the Protestants of Ireland is, that the 
constabulary force has been filled up 
by those who are not disposed to give 
true representations of the country, 
Lord Mulgrave replies, that their re- 
presentations indicate a diminution of 
crime. We have no means of knowing 
how the returns, quoted by the noble 
Viceroy, have been made up—we have 
no opportunity of submitting them to 
that scrutiny to which, for the interests 
of public liberty, all government papers 
should be subjected. They are, in 
fact, scarcely of the nature of public 
documents. . They are extracts, made 
we know not by whom, from papers 
lying in the bureau of the Under Se- 
cretary for Ireland—all about them is 
mysterious—their source is suspicious. 

We can point to one item in the 
catalogue furnished by the noble lord, 
of the offences included. in these re- 
turns, in which it would be not only 
possible but easy, for an immaterial 
alteration to produce a change in the 
sum of crime equal to that which the 
noble Viceroy exhibited in the aggre- 
gate of the returns. Among other 


* The reader will, no doubt, regard it as a curious circumstance, that Lord 
Mulgrave has mixed up here offences, the result of the ordinary bad passions of the 
human heart, with offences of an insurrectionary character. Over the former of these 
he has scarcely pretended to say that his government can have exercised influ- 


ence, 


Offences of this character form a very inconsiderable portion, indeed, of Irish 


crime—a curious fact, and one well deserving of attention. 
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classes of crime we find one—assaults, 


jally reported. It muat be renvem- 
tered, that the list of the noble Viceroy 
does not include all the crimes com- 
mitted in the country, but only these 
arranged under particular classes. 
Some assaults are included in these 
returns, but not all ; and the principle 
on which they are included or not is 
no broad character of the offence, but 
rests upor the varying discretion of the 
reporting officer. It is quite evident 
that, at one period, assaults might be 
specially reported, which, at another, 
would be passed over without such 

rticular notice. In the year 1836, 
it appears, by the report of the in- 
spectors of prisons, that nearly 7000 

ersons were committed to prison or 
Gailed upon charges of assault of one 
kind or another. How many assaults 
were committed, without any person 
being brought to trial, we have no 
means of ascertaining—but they pro- 
bably amounted toa much larger number. 
Now, in so large a number of offences, 
it is quite plain that a slight variation 
in the strictness of special reporting 
might make a very serious difference 
in the number of offences so reported. 
The number of assaults, committed in 
1836 and 1837, might be the same, 
and the assaults of the same character ; 
but ifthe constabulary officers “specially 
reported” in the one year assaults of 
a character whieh they did not so 
notice in the next, the returns alluded 
to by Lord Mulgrave might present a 
very great diminution in the second 

ear. 

The qualifications attached to the 
item of assaults is, we confess, to us a 
most suspicious one. We are not in- 
formed of the rule by which the special 
report is regulated—it would, indeed, 
be impossible to fix a rule. It must, 
therefore, be left to the discretion—the 
caprice—or, perhaps, the inclination of 
the reporting officer, to what extent 
the assaults actually committed shall 
be included in the returns, The offi- 
cers, we have already stated, are men 
whose prejudices would all lead them 
to suppress the fact of the existence of 
crime—the subordinates of a govern- 
ment are generally acute enough in 
discerning the wishes of their superiors ; 
and we can readily believe that the 
rule by which the officer determines 
on the necessity of a special report, is 
diminished in its strictness when both 
the individual’s political prejudices 
aad the convenience of his superiors 
concur in prompting its relaxation. 

Vou. XI. 
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If Lord Mulgrave is sincerely de- 
sirous of putting the legislature and 
the nation in possession of the ral 
facts of the state of Ireland, he should 
Jay upon the table of the house the 
returns of the constabulary——not merely 
abstracts from these returns—but the 
fall returns themselves, distinctly spe- 
cifying eaeh offence, and its date and 
locality. We could thea, by a com- 
parison of these reports with the of- 
fences which actually did occur in any 
district, judge how far they were faith- 
ful representations of the state of the 
country. 

At present we attach no importance 
whatever to these returns; they are 
submitted to no inspection or exami- 
nation ; they are made by men whose 
political prejudices are so strong that 
they might almost be expected to act 
contrary to their interest; but whose 
interest in this instance evidently coin- 
cides with their prejudices. And even 
on the showing of the noble Viceroy 
it appears that in the item which is by 
far the largest of the entire offences 
are included by no fixed or definite 
rule ; but according to the inclination 
or caprice of those to whose discretion 
is left the question of a special report. 
This is in itself sufficient to cast dis- 
credit on the entire. Never even in 
the history of government mystification 
was there a return presented so admi- 
rably adapted to delude. 

If we turn from these suspicious 
returns to the unimpeachable evidence 
furnished by the inspectors of prisons 
in Ireland, we find a very different 
account of the tranquillity of the 
country. So far from offences being 
diminished, they have increased. The 
Duke of Wellington, in the course of 
the debate, referred to these reports for 
the year 1828. They furnish us, it is 
true, not with the list of the offences 
committed, but with the number of 
persons committed to prison or bailed 
upon charges—here stands the ac- 
count :— 

1828-1 4,683 

1829-—_15,271 

1830-——1 5,794 

1831——_16, 192 

183216,002 

While the report of the clerks of 
the crown represent the committals in 
1836, as exceeding the above by 
14,000. Lord Mulgrave, however, 
accounted for the difference by observ- 
ing that the same offence appeared 
sometimes twice or even three times 
in the returns of the clerks of the 

N 


1833——17,819 
183421, 381 
1835——2 1,265 
| 1836——23,891 
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crown ; but on the subject of the dis- 
crepance between the impression pro- 
duced by the reports of the inspectors 
of prisons and his constabulary re- 
turns made for the occasion, he offered 
no explanation. 

It might, perhaps, be charity to 
leave the noble Viceroy here. And 
yet perhaps there is more kindness in 
proceeding with exposrue. Perhaps 
it may serve to show him how com- 
pletely he has been the dupe of those 
that have led him astray. Not merely 
has he been misinformed as to histo- 
tical and political facts ; not merely has 
he been made give utterance to asser- 
tion, the utter fallacy of which it re- 
quires but a very moderate knowledge 
of the country to perceive; but he 
has been cruelly deceived into pre- 
senting to parliament these deceitful re- 
turns; returns of which we can scarcely 
avoid saying that the end is obviously 
a fraudulent delusion, They are an 
unworthy attempt to impose upon par- 
liament and the country. We do trust 
that Lord Mulgrave will see how 

rf he has been deceived; and that 
e will do his duty to himself and the 
country by dragging from his conceal- 
ment the criminal who fabricated these 
dishonest calculations, and exposing 
to public indignation the author of a 
fraud which would have disgraced the 
most perplexed schedule in which ac- 
counts were ever mystified by the low- 
est practitioner of the insolvent court. 
Lord Mulgrave will, we are sure, upon 
a closer inspection, perceive the fraud 
attempted in these returns, and no 
doubt he will resent the artifice by 
which he has been imposed on, In 
justice to himself and the country he 
will feel it necessary to vindicate his 
character by laying on the table of the 
house the original returns from which 
the abstracts were taken; and thus 
affording every member of the legis- 
lature an opportunity of testing their 
correctness, Should the noble Vice- 
roy, with the assurance of conscious 
rectitude, take nosteps to vindicate his 
own character, we trust that some other 
member of the House of Lords will 
move for the production of these re- 
turns. 

We have no means of procuring the 
report of the inspectors of prisons for 
1837; but that for 1836 supplies us 
with some curious information. It 
gives us only the number of persons 
actually committed to trial. We regret 
to say that this bears but a small pro- 
portion to the namber of offences. By 





this return, however, it appears that in 
this tranquil year, the number of pen 
sons committed for murder, and at- 
tempts to take away life amounted te 
843, Assaults—we have no means 
of distinguishing—those “ specially re. 
pee ae of offences con, 
nected with robbery or smuggling, 
6,401. Malicious. eibabes” we te 
property to 500; and riots, breach of 
the peace, and pound breach, to 
1,706 ; and these returns, we repeat, 
present only these rare cases in which 
the offenders have been made amenable 
to the law. Of the immense mass of 
offences committed without any such 
consequence, we have no means of 
presenting our readers with an ac. 
count, 

We have replied at such length to 
the general assertions of the noble 
Viceroy’s speech that we must content 
ourselves with this simple refutation of 
the increasing tranquillity of the coun. 
try. We must, however, on a future 
occasion, recur to. the many curious 
and instructive facts. connected with 
the statistics of Irish crime. 

With regard to the year 1837, we 
think we may safely appeal to. every 
one who has any knowledge of. Ire- 
land, whether Lord Roden’s assertion 
be not borne out—that in many dis- 
tricts life and property have been in the 
greatest danger ; for this assertion he 
was intemperately rebuked by the 
noble Viceroy. 

On the 20th of November, the ma- 
gistrates of the barony of Clanwilliam 
presented a memorial to the Lords 
Justices, giving a frightful picture of 
the state of that district, and contain- 
ing the following sentence :— 

“We therefore give it as our de- 
cided opinion, that from the system of 
outrage pursued by the disturbers of 
the peace, NEITHER LIFE OR PRO- 
PERTY IS SECURE IN THAT DISTRICT,” 

And this document was signed. by 
Roman Catholic magistrates, support- 
ers of the administration of Lord Mul- 
grave. 

What is the answer of the noble 
Viceroy to these representations ?—it 
seems like the answer of a tyrant—“my 
constabulary returns.” ‘This is the 
noble lord’s logic; thus he «meets all 
remonstrances and complaints. Men 
living in the midst of the state of things 
of which they complain, allege that 
the country is in a state of outrage. 
The noble Lord replies—* My police 
officers tell me it is tranquil.” From 


one end of Ireland to the other the- 
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testimony is borne by its gentry that 
the state of the country is getting 
worses the noble Lord's my is 
again, “my constabulary do not tell me 
so.” Anobleman of anblemished re- 
patation, enjoying, in an unprece- 
dented degree, the coufidence of the 
better classes of his countrymen; a 
resident in the country, with a large 
stake in its welfare, rises in his place 
in the House of Lords, and states his 
eonvietion that there is the greatest 
insecurity in Ireland. Many resident 
peers support the statement ; and 
none venture to contradict it; yet 
still the noble Viceroy haughtily points 
to the returns of his own creatures. 
The gentry of Ireland, assembled at a 
meeting unprecedented in the his- 
tory of popular assemblages, declare 
that the loyal portion of the commu- 
nity are suffering grievously under the 
system at present prevalent in Ire- 
land, that neither right nor privi- 
lege, nor life nor property is secure. 
Theit complaints are backed by the 
signatures of tens of thousands of a 
loyal and intelligent population; yet 
still the reply of the noble Viceroy is 
the same—“ my constabulary officers do 
not tell me so;” that is, the police con- 
stables of my Lord Mulgrave against 
the peers of Ireland—against the 
gentry—against the yeomanry of Ire- 
land—against the entire Protestant 
interest of the country. The com- 
plaints of the Protestant peers and 
gentry, and people of Ireland, must be 
countersigned by his police sergeants, 
before they can claim the attention of 
the Viceroy. 

Lord Mulgrave boasts that Ireland 
is free from political agitation; the 
cry of Repeal is not heard from one 
end of the island to the other. Be- 
cause the noble Lord is doing the 
work of the repealers more effectually 
than it could be done by any agitation, 
Does he forget that Mr. O’Connell 
has distinctly declared that he sup- 
orts the ministry, fully convinced that 
Justice will only be done to Ireland by 
a domestic parliament; that he sup- 
ports Lord Mulgrave as the best 
means of forwarding the question of re- 
peal. The honourable and learned gen- 
tleman has been at least candid and 
explicit. The question of repeal is 
not given up; we say so on the testi- 
mony of all parties. The repealers 
deny it; the anti-repealers deny it; 
the Roman Catholics and the Protest- 
ants deny it. No one is found to say 
that it is abandoned, except the noble 
Viceroy; in this instance without even 
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the convenient support of his consta- 
bulary. Is repeal givenup? Put the 
question to the Conservative, and lie 
smiles at your simplicity ; put it to the 
Radical, and he will resent the inquir 
as an imputation. Poor Lord ‘Mut 
grave is the only one who indulges in 
the fancy that the question is aban- 
doned. 

Agitation has ceased. Why so? 
No one can pretend to say that it is 
because grievances which gave rise 
to it have been removed. The fina] 
extinction of tithes ; the grant of muni- 
cipal reform, were the measures pro- 
a by the agitators as their objects. 

rom the first of these objects they 
seem farther than ever; the second is 
not attained, nor even likely to be at- 
tained. Lord Mulgrave has obtained 
their silence, but obtained it by means 
dishonourable to them and certainly, 
not creditable to himself. He has 
bribed them into silence ; here is the 
secret of the quiet; and he is still main- 
taining that quiet by a lavish expendi- 
ture of patronage upon the most.un< 
worthy objects; to the corruption of 
public morals; the detriment of the 
public service and the disgust and 
dissatisfaction of all that is upright 
and respectable in the country. 

It is scarcely worth while to ask 
how long will the quiet thus inglori- 
ously purchased last? The policy of 
bribing agitators into silence-is neither 
original or wise. It must be perse- 
vered in to a pa calculated to 
excite universal indignation, or all past 
instalments go for nothing. It is the 
ruinous expedient of the sinking man 
who meets his engagements by con- 
tracting new debts at an exorbitant sa- 
crifice. The patronage of the country 
will soon be insufficient to meet the 
demands of the hungry tribes of ex- 
pectants ; when these demands are not 
met, all past instalments will go for 
nothing. 

We warn Lord Mulgrave that his 
boast will be soon contradicted. He 
cannot permanently buy Mr. O'Can- 
nell, because he has nothing to give 
which is worth the rent.. This winéer, 
we prophesy, will witness a new course 
of agitation. The honorable and 
learned gentleman feels that he has 
gone far enough in risking his iufiu- 
ence, which, like the influence of alk 
men without moral character, eannot 
bear the ordeal! of tranquil times: We 
warn Lord Mulgrave—a new tempest 
of agitation will very soon be excited 
to retrieve the damaged popularity of 


Mr, O’Connell. 
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This naturally leads us to the third We take the shewing of the noble 
ortion of this extraordinary pamphlet, Viceroy and his supporters—and were 
ut we must observe, before we pass Eetronegs to cease tomorrow to be 

from the subject of tranquillity, that it heaped upon the partizans of treason. 
may fairly be asked, even if the noble the tocsin of agitation would summonan 
lord gets credit for all that he infuriated populace to crime. This jg 
claims, to what does it amount? Not not our picture, but it is that for which 
to any permanent improvement in the noble Viceroy takes credit.* 

the habits of the people—not to any The subject of patronage is one 
willingness on their part to submit the which we have some difficulty in ap. 
decision of political questions to the pnae- It would be impossible to 
authority of the state—but simply to bring forward all the individual in- 
this—that he has bargained with mur- stances, the aggregate of which make 
derers to suspend their crimes—thathe the grievance of which the Protestants 
has negociated with traitors to post- of Ireland complain. Generally, how- 
pone their treason. To nothing more. ever, we may state our complaint that 





* There are many topics suggested by what we have written above—a full discus. 
sion of which would swell this article to an unreasonable length, It may be more 
convenient to throw a few hints of these topics into the shape of a note. 

It is now three years since Mr. O’Connell began to preach to the people the doc. 
trine that crime should be suspended for the purposes of political convenience.—( See 
his letter, August 1834.) Murder—agitation—and repeal have been used by him 
for that time as useful instruments in the political game of menaces. “ Give me a 
ministry who will do 7 bidding, or I will let slip the dogs of war,” has been his 
invariable language. ith repeal he threatens the Whigs—with murder and agita- 
tion, the Tories. An honest ministry of either party could well afford to despise 
his threats. 

A policy is now avowed by the supporters of government, which we have high 
Whig authority for denouncing as treason. Mr. O'Connell unhesitatingly declares 
it as his policy to keep the country in such a state that no ministry can govern inde- 
pendently of him. In the celebrated bottle trial, the Attorney-General (Mr. Plun- 
ket) made it his most grievous charge against the supposed conspirators, that “ they 
were united to mark to the government and the public, that there was in this country 
@ power too strong for the laws, and with which it would be dangerous for the King’s 
government to contend.” We quote the words of his affidavit, to ground a criminal 
information against J. Hamilton. In a pamphlet against Orangeism, generally attri- 
buted to the elegant and able pen of Mr. Blake, the Chief Remembrancer, this affi- 
davit is quoted, with the following remark : «« What prudent Orangeman will risk his 
head on the question, whether this be not TREASON ?”—( The Seanpe System ex- 
posed, p. 38. Dublin, 1823 ; 3d edition. ) 

What will Lord Plunket and Mr. Blake say of those threats and speeches, of 
which the openly avowed object is to mark to the government and the public that 
there exists in the country a power too strong for the law, and with which it would 
not be safe for the Queen’s government to contend. 

Mr. Blake quotes from East’s Criminal Law, the unanimous opinion of the judges, 
that to attempt to force the repeal of a law by intimidation, or violence, is a levying 
war against the king. What of an attempt to force a certain set of ministers upon 
the Queen? We quote the following from Lord Roden’s speech :— 

“ He begged to call their Lordships’ recollection to the month of January, 1836, 
when the Catholic Association was in being. At the time that the Protestant 

entry of Ireland were assembled in Dublin, for the purpose of petitioning their 
Lordehips House, which petition he, in gommon with a noble Marquis, a friend of 
his, (the Marquis of Downshire,) had the honour to present—at that period it was 
rumoured that there was likely to be a change in his Majesty’s councils, and he re- 
membered thatthe same gentleman to whom he had already referred, declared pub- 
licly, and he used the gentleman's own words as given in the report of the day, and 
never denied, *« that if such a change took place, there would be a brutal and bloody 
rebellion in Ireland.’ ” 

With all Lord Mulgrave's boasted tranquillity, it is not long since a member of the 
House of Commonhs, a supporter of his ‘government, Mr. Maule, the member for 
Carlow, delivered his conviction, that Ireland was for months back, constantly on the 
very verge of a bloody insurrection and massacre of Protestants, This is the sub- 
stance of the ominous statement of the honourable gentleman—a statement of which 
the ministerial papers found it convenient to drop ull notice, 
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every office of trust and.emolument is 
conferred upon the partizans of a fac- 
tion,a small and miserable faction,with- 
out station in the country, in the great 
mass of its component parts, divide 
among them the patronage of Ireland. 
We feel all the responsibility of stating 
such a charge ; we feel the peculiar diffi- 
culty of making our English readers com- 
prehend the extent to which the system 
is carried. In Ireland it is matter of no- 
toriety that the only avenue to office is 
by an association with the faction that 
surround Mr. O’Connell, and a law of 
exclusion is virtually in force against 
every one whose feelings or principles 
lead him to regard the movements of 
that party with disgust. The man who 
has made himself obnoxious to that 
fuction is thereby excluded from all 
those offices and places which are the 
natural and legitimate object of ambi- 
tion. To whatever quarter we turn, 
we find the same rule enforced in every 
employment which it is in the power 
of the executive to bestow. 

Lord Mulgrave stated in the House 
of Lords, that he could read over to 
the house a list of persons appointed 
to office during his government, dis- 
tinguishing the Roman Catholics and 
the Protestants—the noble lord did not 
do so, But we must remind the noble 
Viceroy that no complaint has been 
made that Roman Catholics as such 
have been appointed to office ; our com- 
plaintis, that the men appointed to office, 
whether Roman Catholics or Protes- 
tants, are the mere creatures of the 
O'Connellite faction. For our own 
parts, we say, that the ex eriment of 
the emancipation bill should be fairly 
carried out; that Roman Catholics 
should be admitted indiscriminately 
with Protestants to all the advantages 
and places which the law leaves open 
to them; but we do complain that 
men, whether Protestant or Roman 
Catholic, who refuse to join in the 
war of a faction against the institutions 
of the country, are placed under the 
ban of exclusion. e complain that 
the creatures of this faction, whether 
Protestant or Roman Catholic, are 
alone the objects of government pa- 
tronage and favour. 

The faction to which Lord Mul- 
grave handed over the patronage of 
the country is unquestionably a popish 
faction. But it would be foul injustice 
to a large dnd intelligent portion of 


our countrymen not to distinguish this 
faction from the professors of the Ro- 
man Catholic religion. . There are 
thousands, tens of thousands of Roman 
Catholics in Ireland, who regard with 
abhorrence the proceedings of the anti- 
Protestant party—these are excluded 
by the present rule of patronage— 
there are some men, nominally Pro- 
testant, who are perfectly willing to 
sell themselves to do the work of the 
enemies of Protestantism, and these 
are the men for whose appointment 
Lord Mulgrave takes credit. 

We fear that this article has already 
extended to un unreasonable length, 
but the importance of its subject must 
plead our excuse. We have left our- 
selves but little space to dwell upon 
the subject of patronage ; a few remarks 
must. suffice. 

Generally we state our complaint, 
that there is now in Ireland a popish 
faction, arrayed against all that is re- 
spectable in the country, and that to 
this faction the patronage of govern- 
ment is handed over, and that except 
through means of a connection with 
this faction, no one, either Protestant 
or Roman Catholic, can obtain place 
or office under the crown of England. 
In forwarding their designs that faction 
are just as willing to employ Protestant 
as well as Roman Catholic agents, and 
are ready to purchase them. 

The experience of every ove in Ire- 
land will at once bear out our assertion, 
Every onein Ireland who will not con- 
nect himself with the faction of which 
Mr. O'Connell is the head, feels that 
the door of patronage is closed against 
him. The press of that faction do not 
hesitate to own this; they do not hesi- 
tate to say that it ought to be so.* 

This subject we must treat of in a 
separate paper. In the mean time we 
will endeavour to give one or two in- 
stances of the system by which patron- 
age in Ireland is bestowed—instances 
of the system of exclusion. 

The office of Solicitor-General is 
one of great consequence and weight ; 
it is usual to confer it upon a barrister 
among the most eminent of his profes- 
sion. When Lord Mulgrave had this 
office to bestow, he did not follow the 
usual course of selection. We impute 
nothing to the gentleman. who at pre- 
sent has the good fortune to fill this 
situation ; but we remember er 
well that when Lord Mulgrave 


* Vide Popish Journals, passim. 
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vaneed him to the station of King’s 
Counsel unusual astonishment was 
expressed. But this. gentleman, who 
never was leading counsel in a cause, 
was placed second of the Irish bar— 
over numbers of his superiors in 
practice and in standing. Was there 
no principle of exclusion here? “I 
proscribe rione,” said Lord Mulgrave, 
in the House of Peers. The appvint- 
ment of Mr. Maziere Brady,asSolicitor- 
General, negatives the assertion. It 
was a declaration that there was a 
proscription of at least forty or fifty 
persons at the Irish bar, any one of 
whom should have been preferred to 
Mr. Brady for the office, but were ex- 
eluded from this fair object of profes- 
sional ambition by the noble Viceroy’s 
rule of exclusion. 

Some time since a new office was 
created—that of prosecuting solicitor 
at the sessions in each county. Thirty- 
two places were thus at Lord Mul- 

rave’s disposal to be divided among 
the members of a profession which con- 
tains four Protestants for one Roman 
Catholic. Were there no principle of 
proscription in force we might expect 
the proportion of the appointments to 
be the same; but out of thirty-two 
solicitors appointed, twenty-seven were 
Roman Catholics, and these all, more 
or less, connected with the faction— 
somé of them criminally so. 

We might go over all the appoint- 
ments of the noble Viceroy, and estab- 
lish, in the same manner, the fact that 
ages e is conferred upon a faction ; 

ut we fear to exhaust the patience of 
our readers. We shall reserve their 
enumeration for a series of papers, in 
which we purpose to present our read- 
ers with traits of Lord Mulgrave’s 
gerne in Ireland. We feel that 

e duty is now thrown on us to take 
every means of bringing to light the 
particulars of the noble Viceroy’s mis- 
management. We quote one or two 
evidences in support of our assertion, 
that patronage is only conferred through 
a faction. 

So long ago as the 22d of August, 
Mr. Sharman Crawford—a Radical, 
but a man of unblemished, nay unim- 
peached character—thus wrote to Mr. 
O’Connell :—* All the expectants of 
office of every class look up to you as 
sure to point them out to you as being 
of the friends of Ireland.” 

The noble Viceroy himself denies 
that he has given over his patronage 
to an individual, but he states that & 
did his bet “ to consult the wishes of 
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an entire people” —that is, he appointed 
“those pointed out to him as of the 
friends of Ireland.” We are at no loss 
to know who Lord Mulgrave means 
by the people of Ireland—it is just the 
fashionable term to designate the very 
faction into whose hands we eomplain 
that patronage has been given. The 
half dozen crea.ures of Mr, O’Connel} 
who used, at the meetings of the re. 
bel association, to call themselves 
the people of Ireland, are just the fuc~ 
tion that the Viceroy desiguates by 
the same convenient title. And under 
this expressive appellation he has given 
over the patronage of the country to 
men without station, character or pro- 
perty, who call themselves the people 
of Ireland, without any other claim 
than whatarises from their being wicked 
enough to excite the guilty passions of 
an inflammable population. 

Consult the wishes of an entire peo- 
ple! Whatever may have been our 
opinion of Lord Mulgrave’s actions we 
thought at least he had been above 
such cant as this. Surely the noble 
Viceroy does not mean to assert that all 
who disapprove his policy form no por- 
tion of “ the entire people of Ireland.” 
The Protestant population of Ireland 
regard his government with abhorrence 
—the gentry retire gloomily to their 
homes, and feel themselves under the 
dominion of an enemy. In all the 
professions—in the mercantile portions 
of the community—the majority nae 
him is immense. The ancient nobility 
and gentry of the country will not even 
pay him the poor compliment of ap- 

earing at his levees—almost all that 
is respectable in the country shun a 
contact with his government as a con- 
tamination. To whatever quarter we 
look for public opinion—if public 
opinion be any thing beyond the shouts 
of a mob—in any assembly where edu- 
eated men meet, in every profession 
and business in which educated men 
move—scarcely the solitary voice of 
some hireling is heard to break the 
almost universal expression of repro- 
bation of his government ; and yet the 
Viceroy, with aself-complacency,in the 
possession of which he is truly blessed, 
declares that he has the confidence of 
the entire people. Not one of the 
signs that are usually considered those 
of popularity attend upon him, The 
press, by an immense majority, loud 
in hiscondemnation. In many parts of 
Ireland, his very name is the object 
of popular execration—scorned and 
despised by nineteen out of twenty of 
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the educated portion of the community, 
it is well for the noble Viceroy to be 
able to believe that “ the entire peo- 
ple” of Ireland are on his side. 

We could not help thinking, when 
we read this portion of his speech, how 
a stranger, who took his ideas of Lord 
Mulgrave’s position in Ireland from 
himself or his adulators, would be as- 
tonished and disappointed when he 
came to the seat of government of 
this idol of an entire people. Every 
where met by expressions of utter re- 
probation of the course of his govern- 
ment, wherever in the upper and 
middling classes of society he turned 
himself. No doubt the picture drawn 
so flatteringly might have prepared him 
to find an able statesman devising plans 
for the improvement of the country— 
watching with the eye of a mighty 
genius over the rising energies of a na- 
tion, and developing its resources ; he 
would meet with a vain and a weak man 
whose employment seemed to be to 
consist in giving places to the crea- 
tures of a faction. If chance or cu- 
riosity should bring him to the vice- 
regal court, instead of finding the 
popular Viceroy surrounded by all that 
was great and good in the land—the cen- 
tre of attraction, to which naturally was 
drawn allin Irishsociety that was exalt- 
ed in worth, in intellect, and in rank— 
he would find the halls of the castle of the 
monareh of England deserted by almost 
all possessed of the qualities that con- 
fer respectability, and trodden by men 
and women, whose presence there 
seems strange evento themselves.— 
Instead of the resort of all in Ireland 
that deserve the name of virtuous and 
wise, he would find it attended by the 
little vulgar and the ignoble great. 
With the exception of the few whom 
the propriety of official station induces 
to mix themselves up with the ques- 
tionable horde that encirele the 
viceregal eourt, he would find our 
“great and good” Viceroy—the man 
with the contidence of “ the entire peo- 
ple”’—left alone in his glory, and sur- 
rounded by parasites and adventurers. 
Exceptions, of course, there are. Some 
few men of station and character still 
lend their countenance to the mockery 
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of viceregal state ; but they séem like 
the solitary burners of a splendid lustre, 
continuing still to thtow a feeble 
gleam upon the misery of a dismantled 
hall—reminding us what it was when 
their extinguished companions were 
lighted up. “ The wishes of an entire 
a !” In what sense can the noble 
iceroy have used the expression ? 
We can understand this much from it 
at least—that he does not regard the 
immense mass of the Irish population, 
which repudiates his government as 
forming any part of that body, to which, 
under. the name of the people, the 
Viceroy pays homage. Yet, says the 
noble Viceroy, “ I proscribe no one.” 

Upon the authority of this speech, 
we declare that the present system of 
government is griss injustice. The 
deliberate exposition of the Viceroy is 
a new cuuse of complaint ; beginning in 
ignorance, proceeding in misrepresen- 
tation, anid ending in insult, it entitles 
us to demand, in the name of the Pro- 
testant people of Ireland an inqui 
into the topics put forward in the noble 
Viceroy’s statement. In the name, 
then, of that people we demand full 
and fair inquiry; we demand it from 
the justiee of the British parliament. 

The inquiry for which we ask is 
simple and plain: we ask, these three 
things : 

First, Let eommittees be appointed 
by both houses of parliament to inquire 
into the state of Ireland, and the origin 
and character of the disturbances which 
have so long desolated this country. 

Secondly, Let the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland lay upon the table of each 
house of parliament the actual return 
of outrages committed in Ireland since 
his assuming the government, specify- 
ing the date and locality of each. 

Thirdly, Let there be laid upon the 
table of each house of parliament a list 
of the names of persons who have re- 
ceived any appointment from Lord 
Mulgrave, stating the previous resi- 
dence of each. 

These dewands are just and reason- 
able. Let them be complied with, and 
the gloomy period of Lord Malgrave’s 
misgoverument of Ireland is drawing to 
a close. 


Since the above article was in type, an incident has occurred completely con 
firming the conjecture of the writer, as to the fraud practised in the returns 


produced by Lord Mulgrave. 


Lord Mulgrave included in his returns a certain class of assaults—those spz- 


CIALLY REPORTED! ! 


This was certainly suspicious ; but the noble Viceroy has himself lately estab- 
lished that this was the unsound part of his returns. Our readers are acquainted 


with the disgraceful outrage in Waterford Cathedral, om the Sth of Deeember 
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last. This occurrence was made known to the government through the media 
of.a memorial of the citizens. In a published communication on the subj 
dated Dublin Castle, December 26th, his Excellency declares that “ with 


to the chief: constable consi 


ing this oceurrence as one which he should not have 


REPORTED SPECIALLY, his Excellency is of opinion that Mr. Wright took a 


VERY incorrect view of his duty.” 


The same document states Mr. Wright to be an officer of very high character for 


vigilance. 


How many instances of such “ incorrectness” may never be brought to light ? 
What then becomes of the “special reporting” upon which his Excellency grounds 
his comparison as to the state of the country? His returns, as evidence, are just 


worth so much waste paper. 


DARBY SYKES ; OR, THE BRIBED COBBLER. 


A CHAPTER OF ELECTION ROMANCE. 


Some time since I was deeply inte- 
rested by reading in the pages of the 
Dublin University Magazine the Chap- 
ters of College houdiom which con- 
tained the sad history of “THE BRIBED 
scnotaR.” The bribed scholar !— 
words of deep and thrilling import— 
they speak of noble faculties abused, 
of refined feelings trampled on, of the 
gifts of God perverted! I have no 
rivalry with the writer who undertook 
the’ perilous task of delineating this 
picture ; yet something tells me, that 
did T choose, I might paint the darker 
passions as vividly, and bring to light 
the deeper feelings of the human heart 
as correctly as he does. But my tale 
of bribery will place me in no such 
competition. Scholars and gentlemen 
are not the only persons who take 
bribes, although, unquestionably, they 
get by far the largest share of them. 
But bribery sometimes takes place in 
humble life, and there it has its lights 
and shadows. I have my tale of a 
bribed, cobbler—whether the light or 
the shade predominate, the reader may 
judge, if he has the small quantity of 
patience that will be necessary to read 
it through. 

When or where the events I relate 
occurred, [ have reasons why I do not 
choose to say. Iam perfectly satisfied 
that -many will recognise them as hav- 
ing taken place at least within the 
memory of man. How much later 
than that period, I pretend not to tell. 
With regard to the names, they are, 
of course, not real. I remember once 
to have heard of a country innkeeper 
who sent up to some of his customers 
bottles of Cape wine, labelled as Ma- 
deira, as which, of course, they figured 
in the bill. When taxed with the 
fraud, he indignantly repelled the 
charge of dishonesty. “ J am»an honest 


dealer, gentlemen,” he said, “I gave: 


you the wine as I got it—exactly, 





gentlemen, as it came from the mer- 
ehant’'s cellar—by , gentlemen, J 
ehanged nothing but the names.” 1} give 
the events of my story exactly as they 
happened. I am not in the habit of 
swearing, even paper—but on m 
honour, anon tn oy oalony I chitigh 
nothing but the names. 

In one of the richest and most pice 
turesque valleys of the south of Ireland, 
lies the ancient town of Dukeborough, 
and in one of the narrowest lanes of the 
town of Dukeborough lives, or did live, 
Darby Sykes, the cobbler. The tene« 
ment he occupied was small—a kitchen 
and a room adjoining composed the 
entire of his premises, with the exce 
tion of a small shed which Darby had 
erected in front, where he sat all day 
long and plied at his trade of cobbling 
shoes. Darby was a Protestant—some 
went so far as to say an Orangeman—~ 
but Darby cobbled the shoes of his 
Roman Catholic: neighbours with just 
as hearty a goodwill as he did those of 
his Protestant ; and historical fidelity 
compels me, however reluctantly, to 
confess, that Darby would take a glass, 
or sometimes half a dozen, with a 
Roman Catholic crony, just as eheer- 
fully as with a Protestant—except that 
in the one case both parties compro< 
mised the matter of toasts, by drinking 
“ sncvess to ould Ireland,” in the other 
oase Darby emptied a bumper to the 
“ glorious memory.” 

Darby, however, enjoyed the repu« 
tation of being a staunch Protestant— 
one who would go through fire and 
water for “the cause.” Darby’s grand- 
father was an Enniskillener, and his 
great grandfather had certainly fought 
at the battle of the Boyne ; and’ as 
long as Darby drank the Glorious 
Memory, and kept. a little image: of, 
King William on a white horse, safely 
preserved in the penetralia of his 
abode, he believed that he proved 








1938.] 
imself worthy of such a glorious de- 
com The {war however, of his 
gaunch Protestantism did not do him 
ary harm with his Roman Catholic 
neighbours, until “conciliation” began 
to be the order of the day, when, un- 
westionably, the intimacy between 
rby and them began: to be a little 
jnterrupted, and the cobbler, for want 
of a Protestant boon companion, was 
obliged sometimes to take his six 
glasses alone, taking care to drink the 
Glorious Memory in the first, and 
with the last to curse the system of 
“counselleration” that made neigh- 
bours two. 

“God be with old times,” Darby 
would say, “ when a papist would drink 
the Glorious Memory as fast as one 
of the right sort; but since the big 
wigs took into their heads to make us 
all friends through other, there is no- 
thing but wars ; and one can’t get an 
honest papist to take share of a glass ;” 
and Darby, with a sigh, would finish his 
sixth, and depart. 

The fame of a coming election at 
last disturbed’ the repose of Duke- 
borough. Both political parties pre- 

ared themselves for a sharp contest. 

Tord Rackrent, the liberal proprietor 
of the soil, started the Honourable 
Mr. Arden, a relation of his own, on 
the Roman Catholic interest—the op- 
posite party put forward Mr. Wilson, 
a merchant of high respectability. The 
influence of Lord Rackrent was con- 
siderable, and the contest was expected 
to be very sharp. 

The din of the election invaded even 
the silence of the narrow lane in which 
the stall of Durby Sykes was situated. 
The Protestant party counted con- 
fidently on his vote—for Darby had a 
vote. Some of the other side did not 
despair that if they were close run, it 
might be possible to influence Darby’s 
vote, by valuable consideration. 

At last the day of nomination ar- 
rived—both candidates were proposed, 
and both attempted to address the 
electors. The Honorable Mr. Arden 
stammered out a few sentences about 
his uncle, Lord Rackrent; and after 
sundry hems and haws, which must 
have been very eloquent, from the 
cheers with which they were received 
by his friends, sat down. Mr. Wilson 
addressed the electors in a manly, 
although not very eloquent strain, and 
the polling commenced ; and now it 
becomes necessary that I should ex- 
plain to my readers a Jittle of the local 
politics of Dukeborough. 

The liberal party reckoned _sight 
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wher they invited a relative of Lord 
Rackrent, to be their candidate. The 
noble Liord’s influence procured them 
some deserters frourthe opposite ranks ; 
among the others, no less a personage 
than Captain Wiltam = Wheeler—a 


gentleman who had-upon all former 


occasions been among the most violeat 
of the Protestant party; and who, 
having married into a noble family, set 
up for an aristocrat, on the stremgth of 
the connexion, and was, accordingly, 
a great man in his own opinion, and in 
the opinion of all those dames and 
lasses of the town of Dukeborough, 
who felt themselves elevated by re~ 
ceiving occasionally an invitation to 
the parties of a real lady. 


Lady Sally had been just as violent 
a politician as her husband. She added 
to her high Protestant principles the 
additional merit of being quite a 
leader among the good ladies of the 
town of Dukeborough. A _ patroness 
of all Bible societies, missionary asso- 
ciations, and poor shops—she was 
quite looked up to as a model of every- 
thing that was amiable and religious. 
Like her husband, her greatest zeal was 
constantly expressed for the Protestant 
religion, which she considered to. be, 
completely identified with the success 
of Protestant politics. Just previous 
to the election, an unaccountable 
“change came o'er the spirit” of Cap 
tain Wheeler's politics. He suddenly 
discovered that he had been altogether 
wrong in his previous opinion—he be-~ 
came convinced that the very best 
method of encouraging Protestantism, 
was to give power to its enemies—that 
it was guite unchristian to shew any 
regard for one’s religion—and made 
sundry other very curious and original 
discoveries, in a space of time, the 
shortness of which was really incredible 
to his* friends, who had never before 
given him credit for such extraordinary 
sagacity. 

Captain Wheeler was an honest man, 
and he, of course, determined, however 
reluctantly, to act on his new convic- 
tion, and support Mr. Arden. Lady 
Sally Wheeler was a dutiful wife, and 
she of course, believed implicitly in all 
the discoveries of her husband. 
know not how the marvellous change 
was brought about, but certain it is’ 
that the result was, that Captain Wil- 
liam and Lady Sally Wheeler were 
now most strenuously opposing the 
St a ae of which all their lives they 
iad been the violent partizans—and 


were both among the most active ° 
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agents of the priests and the Hon. Mr. 
Arden. 


It was on the evening of the day of 
nomination, that Darby Sykes was 
slowly and sentimentally plodding his 
way up the narrow lane in which his 
abode was situate. He had taken this 
day as.a holiday, and after the excite- 
ment of the hustings, it was but fair 
that he should take a glass. He was 
not drunk—and yet he was not sober.* 
His step was tolerably steady, but 
there was an excitement about his eye, 
and a kind of flush heightening the co- 
lour of his swarthy cheek, which, to an 
experienced observer, gave indication 
of a recent familiarity with the glass, 
that might perhaps have escaped the 
superficial. His state has been some- 
times described by the term “ muddled.” 
If [ knew of any more classical and 
equally correct I would employ it. 

When Darby reached the door of 
his humble dwelling, he was met on the 
threshold by his wife, who appeared to 
have been casting many wistful glances 
down the lane, in expectation of his re- 
turn. There was some excitement 
about her manner, but it was an ex- 
citement altogether different from 
Darby's. There was a quiet earnest- 
ness about it, which at once distin- 
guished it from the excitement of one 
muddled, 

“T am glad you’re come back,” were 
the first words of greeting with which 
she saluted her husband. 

Darby made no reply, but pulled a 
chair over to the fire, and taking a pipe 
and some tobacco out of his pocket, he 
began to smoke. 

“ Any one came while I was out,” he 
asked, ufter a pause of the space of 
several whiffs. 

“Yes,” replicd the other, “I had 
grand visitors since.” 

“ Election times,” replied the cobbler, 
significantly. 

“Well, Darby,” replied his wife ; 
“maybe it is all for the best—why 
shouldn't we have a share of what's 
going? Lady Sully was with me here 
to-day, as conversable like as yourself, 
anda great deal more so—and she gave 
me good advice. Darby, 1 say, why 
should’nt we make what is to be made 
of election times ?” 

Darby had taken the pipe from bis 
mouth, and looked steadfastly at his 


wife, during this speech, which wag 
broken on her part by many pauses 


He waited coolly, till she had done. 
and then asked with some surprise— ° 

“ What do you mean, womun ? 

“ Why,” she answered, “ I know no. 
thing about it ; but as Lady Sully said 
she seemed very friendly like, and all 
for our good—and she asked me if | 
would make you vote for the Lord— 
and I said I did not think you would ; 
and she said, more fool you—and that 
she heard many were to be made men 
of for voting that way—and that she 
wished me well from having seen me 
so regular at church ; and that she'd 
be sorry you’d do yourself harm, and 
80 On.” ' 

“ 1 understand |” interrupted Darby, 

“But her ladyship was very civil 
spoken ; and I was all ina fluster about 
seeing her in such a poor place; but 
she told me not to mind. She came 
to see about the childhre going to 
school, and then she talked about the 
other—and when she was going away 
she said that I should send you out to 
her tomorrow; and she hadn’t gone 
more than five minutes, when Long 
Sandy, the Captain’s own man, came 
in here, and urged me surely to make 
you go and to vote for the Leal ; for 
that his lordship would turn all that 
went the other way out of the town; 
and he said he heard that he had al- 
lowed twenty guineas of goold to all 
that would go with his nephew.” 

“ Troth then,” replied Darby, appa- 
rently unmoved, “a lady born and 
bred might have better to do than to 
come and bribe a poor man; she 
and the captain are both turneoats,” 

“But Darby,” said his spouse ;~ 
“twenty guineas of goold is a great 
deal, besides all the custom; and, 
after all, what matter is it who you 
give your vote to; one’s just as good 
as another ; and that you know right 
well; so just go out to her ladyship 
tomorrow, and if you get the twenty 
guineas, vote for the lord. Sure, 
them kind of people knows best. I'll 
warrant you the captain himself got 
something for turning, and what a gen- 
tleman like him does, it is no disgrace 
for a poor man like you to do.” 

“Stop, woman,” eried Darby, vehe- 
mently, rising from his seat, “ [ never 
sold my principles, and I never will, 


* “The moon was up, 
And yet it was not night.” 


Byron. 
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Fermanagh for ever ; I’m true to 
i core. Her ladyshipand her twenty 
guineas may go be ———~." 

Truth obliges us to add, that the 
destination to which the lady and the 
guineas were consigned, was not quite 
as correct as might have been hoped. 

Mrs. Sykes, however, was not foiled. 
She again pleaded the precedent of 
Captain heeler; and even some 
higher precedents, which a respect for 
great eople forbids me to quote. 

“ Mach good you got by being true 
to your cause—there is your neighbour 
O'Hagerty, a bitter Papist, and a 
known rebel into the bargain, and see 
whether he does not get all the custom 
of your great Protestants, and not one 
of them would ever think it worth their 
while to stop at your door.” 

This argument seemed to have its 
effect. The point was oue upon which 
Darby had long felt sore. He mused 
a while; his wife continued to pl 
him with arguments. Darby took 
down the statue of King William, and 
began examining it attentively, 

“ Will I put this in the fire, Mary ?” 
said he. 

“No!” said she, with something of a 
tremulousness in her voice, “ 1 wouldn't 


just like to see you do that. Maybe 


that side would be up again, yet; but 
many’s the one has him in their back 
parlours and goes the other way— 
they'll all come round again when 
that side’s uppermost ; and I'm sure I 
hope it will soon be so; but meanwhile, 
Darby you cant’t afford to throw away 
twenty goold guineas,” 

The last wasa home appeal ; it seemed 
to decide Durby’s wavering mind. He 
said after a pause—* Well, Mary, I'}l 
goto Parkmountto see her ladyship,to- 
morrow ; and if [ get the twenty gui- 
neas, I'll not refuse them.” 

- * - ° 

Next day saw Darby on his 
way to Parkmount, true to his word. 
What thoughts were passing in 
his mind we know not. Our busi- 
ness is to chronicle events. By Lady 
Sally he was received most graciously. 
She told him he must vote for Mr. Ar 
den, and comp!imented him very much 
on his good character and respectabi- 
lity. He was formally introduced, too, 
to Lady Caroline Arden—wife to the 
candidate and own sister's daughter to 
Lord Rackrent—who, with the sweet- 
est smile imaginable, hoped that he 
would vote for Mr. Arden. 

Darby, however, said that he never 
gave a promise, but it would be hard 


to refuse two sueb ladies. Lady Sully 
insisted that he should dine that day 
at Parkmount, as Captain Wheeler 
wished particularly to see him ; and 
Darby very pelitely accepted the invi- 
tation. 

Captain Wheeler returned home to 
dinner at the close of the first day’s 
polling ; the two eandidates bad polled 
man for man throughout the day ; and 
the result was, if possible, more doubtful 
than ever. Of course the anxiety of 
the canvassers to secure Darby’s vote 
was proportionately increased. “Sykes,” 
said the Captain, whem he met him, 
“you arean honest and a sensible fellow; 
you had better stay here tonight, and | 
will take you in tomorrow to give your 
vote.” 

Darby was overpowered. with such 
kindness, and expressed himself per- 
fectly satisfied with the arrangement. 

At dinner, a. side-table was laid 
for Darby in the room in which 
the family dined. Poor Darby was 
sorely puzzled by the viands that were 
set before him. Meats, of which 
he neither knew the name or the in- 
gredients, were set upon his plate. 
Notwithstanding his ignorance, how- 
ever, he contrived to regale himself 
with very tolerable satisfaction; he 
was sometimes puzzled as to whether 
he should apply his knife and fork or 
spoon in eating sonie of the meats; 
but he very easily solved the diffi- 
culty by using in all doubtful cases his 
fingers and his teeth. 

Daring the progress of dinner, both 
the ladies asked him to take wine with 
them. “A servant,” as he himself 
afterwards described it, “ poured white 
porter out of a long thin bottle; it 
frothed up just like beer; but was far 
sweeter and went faster to the head.” 

I regret that 1 cannot now procure 
Darby's own account of this entertain- 
ment; but the story of his blunders 
and his wonders would be spoiled 
unless given in his own words. Darby, 
however, did not dislike his new mode 
of living; and after dinner and some 
more glasses of wine, Darby went to 
make merry a little while in the ser 
vants hall, and then retired to bed. 

Next morning at breakfast he was 
placed in the same sitoation as at 
dinner on the preceding day. Lady 
Caroline made tea for him. Darby 
made a hearty breakfast on cold meat, 
eggs, and buttered toast. Before he 
had finished, the rest of the party had 
lett the room. <A fresh plate of toast 
had just been placed upon the table, 
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before him. Darby did not exactly person upon the tally being asked for 
perceive by whom ; he, however, pro- whom he would vote, said Me. Wilson; 
ceeded to demolish it; when the first but immediately exclaimed that it was 
piece he removed, discovered under- a mistake, and corrected himself by 
neath, to his admiring gaze, a — voting for Mr. Arden. After a good 
of round pieces of real glittering gold. deal of dispute, as to whether the cor. 
Darby’s curiosity was excited. He rection was made in time, the vote 
took up the pieces one by one; and as was taken for Mr. Arden. The 
he laid the last upon the table, he had laughter at this incident had searcel 
counted twenty-one. He knew enough subsided when it came to Darby's turn, 
of arithmetic to know that twenty-one He came forward under the blandest 
sovereigns make twenty guineas. He smiles of Captain Wheeler and Mr, 
could not doubt that they were in- Arden, and the frowns of the opposite 
tended for him—and intended that he party. He preserved, however, most 
should take them away. He looked Shilscophien couupeseeds “ For whom 
at them again. He remembered his do you vote?” said the poll clerk, 
promise to Mrs. Sykes, that if he was ‘Darby looked round with a knowing 
offered twenty guineas he would not expression; something like a smile 
refuse;them ; and he put them in his twinkled in the corner of his eye—« | 
waistcoat pocket. vote,” said he, “for Mr. Wilson axp 
Captain Wheeler hurried Darby No misTAKE.” 
away, and placed him on the coach- The effect was irresistible ; a peal of 
box of his carriage. A short time laughter and cheering rung through 
sutticed to roll them to the hustings. the court-house. “ Bravo, Fermanagh,” 
Darby was first taken to the tally resounded from some of the voices thata 
rooms of the Honorable Mr. Arden; little while ago were disposed to curse 
and being placed with four others ona poor Darby. Mr. Arden and the 
tally was conducted between Captain Captain both had the most blank ex- 
Wheeler and Mr. Arden tothe polling pressions “Good morning to you, 
place. The excitement was very great. gentlemen,” said Darby, most politely, 
Several mounted dragoons were pa- as he bowed to them both, ped pore 
trolling in front ; and the polling booth to receive the congratulations of his 
itself was crowded with the friends of Protestant friends. 
both parties. It was early in the day, That evening Lady Sally Wheeler 
and the candidates were still equal. received a most polite note with Mr, 
Captain Wheeler smiled approvingly Sykes’ compliments, thanking her for 
upon Darby, as they went forward. her hospitality, and saying he had 
Sume of the opposite party pointed been so well treated the day before 
him out to each other with looks of he would be happy to dine with her 
indignant scorn, while curses not loud again. What notice was taken of this 
but deep were muttered by the Pro- we cannot say. 
testants of his own rank, who regarded Rumour stated that twenty guineas 
his desertion with execration. were added by Darby Sykes to the 
Darby was the last upon the tally; subscription which was made to aida 
so that there was time for these exhi- petition against the return of the 
bitions of feeling during the period he Honorable Mr. Arden. 
was obliged to wait. An _ incident S. A, 
in the meanwhile occurred which ex- Youghal, 6th Jan., 1838. 
cited some amusement. The fourth 


THE BOOMERANG, AND ITS VAGARIES. 


Or all the advantages we have derived shops exhibit little else ; walking sticks 
from our Australian settlements, none and umbrellas have gone out of fashion; 
seems to have given more universal andeveninthistainy season no man car- 
satisfaction than the introduction of riesany thing but a boomerang; nordoes 
some crooked pieces of wood shaped this species of madness appear to be 
like a horse’s shoe, or the crescent abating. We had hoped that when 
moon ; and culled boomerang, waum- the first enthusiasm was oyer, our fel- 
erang, or kilee. Ever since their low citizens would have _ returned 
structure has been fully understood, to their senses ; but no—a visit to the 
carpenters appear to have ceased from College Park checks all such vain 
all other work ; the windows of toy hopes, That is the place where the 
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relative merits of these boomerangs 
are tested ; it is there that their lovers 
with eager and delighted gaze watch 
their circuitous flight, until fatigue 
obliges them to desist from the pleas- 
ing und interesting task ; and there 
you may still observe, even in the 
severest weather, quite a_ sufficient 
number of boomerangs hovering, as if in 
watch for their prey, to make you ad- 
mire the forethought of our ancestors 
in defending the walks with a row of 
trees on each side. Now, will this 
system ever end? Have all these 
most diligent and indefatigable men 
really no other object than to see a 
piece of wood fly through the air as 
many a one has flown before? We 
cannot believe it ; and yet we protest 
we cannot discover any other object. 
The only plausible one we have heard 
is, that ta being some unaccountable 
peculiarity in their motion, our most 
philosophical fellow citizens are anxious 
to discover its cause—but what is the 
eculiarity ? They do not go straight. 

ut did any one ever see a thin, flat 
body go straight forward, unless it was 
circular ? We never did; and the 
phenomenon used not to appear to us 
at all marvellous; but if there be a 
fancied mystery, perchance the remov- 
ing it will cure the epidemic madness, 
so for that charitable end we subjoin 
the following explanation :—Indeed we 
feel that we are called on to devote a 
few pages to the subject. It would be 
utterly impossible for any periodical, 
professing to give an account of 
the subjects which from time to time 
occupy the public mind, to leave 
out of its record all notice of the 
strange passion which has converted 
all classes of our fellow citizens, digni- 
taries of the church, fellows of our 
cvllege, grave divines, and sober 
merchants, into boomerang throwers. 
Not to notice the epidemic mad- 
ness is out of the question. We 
will still more completely discharge 
the duty of a periodical if we make 
a notice subservient to the useful 
fopene of dispelling the delusion 

y explaining the mystery of the 

boomerang. 

First, however, if we have readers 
80 ignorant of what is passing in the 
great world, as never to have seena 
boomerang, or know what it is; it 
may be necessary briefly to inform 
their ignorance upon these points ; it 
is a thin but strong pee of wood, 
usually shaped like a horse shoe, flat 
on one side and convex on the other. 

is is not necessary, however, nor 
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indeed need it be of that particular 
shape at all; but supposing this to.be 
the shape, the thrower takes it by one 
end in his right hand, and holds it in a 
plane nearly vertical. Having the con- 
vex side towards his left hand, and 
inclined a little upwards, he then throws 
it nearly in this plane, aiming at the 
ground at a distance of about 40 or 
50 yards. The boomerang, accord- 
ingly, at first, descends, but gradually 
changes its direction upwards, and.to 
the left (its plane becoming more hori- 
zontal as it goes on) until at length it 
appears ata height of from 10 to 40 
feet, and moving at right angles to its 
former direction, it then begins to de- 
scend and to come round still more to 
the left until, having completed a 
circle, it comes nearly to the ground 
at the thrower’s feet, (its plane being 
by that time almost pertectly hori- 
zontal.) It then ascends a second time, 

ssing behind the thrower, and.turn- 
ing to the right, so as to describe the 
remaining part of a very crooked 
figure of eight; the last part being 
much smaller than the first; and hav- 
ing done this it falls quietly on the 
ground at the feet of its owner. This, 
at least, is the curve which one well 
shaped and well thrown should de- 
scribe; it usually deviates more or 
less from it; sometimes being inter- 
rupted, after the first half of its course, 
by coming back with too great accu- 
racy to the thrower’s head; sometimes 
being caught by the wind and put out 
of its course altogether ; or sometimes 
(but that is now a rare ee 
being thrown by an inexperience 
hand. Now, we undertake to explain 
these motions without having recourse 
to any supernatural cause, in order to 
remove this pretence fur eudangering 
our lives, when we go out to inhale 
the fresh smoke with which the park 
is so liberally supplied by the Dublin 
gas company. 

The following mechanical principles 
must be granted: they are well known, 
and proved in all treatises on the sub- 
ject; first, that if a body is acted on 
by two forces, each of whieh separately 
would produce rotatory motion round 
given axes ; the two together will pro- 
duce_rotatory motion round an axis’ 
lying between the two given ones. 
Secondly, that if a thin, flat body 
(like a boomerang) be made, to begin to 
revolve in its own plane, it will con. : 
tinue to do so; but if it begin to re- ; 
volve round an axis not quite perpen+ 
dicular to its plane, it will have a con- 
stant tendency to correct the deviation, 
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‘Faking into aecount these two proper- 
ties, which it was necessary to state 
technically, but which are matters of 
common experience, all the 
mysteries of the motion of the 
boomerang immediately va- 

nish. A boomerang is a thin, 

flat body of any shape, except 

round ; the usual form is like 

a horse shoe. A more convenient 
one perhaps would be that 

which will describe an orbit 

very like the former. Let 

us first consider the motion 

of the figure we have ex- 

cluded; a flat circle—if 

this be placed in a horizontal position, 
and projected in the direction A C— 
it will of eourse condense the air 
before it, while it rarefies that behind 
as a ship raises the water about her 
bows, but leaves acomparative vacuum 
behind. The effect of this is, that 
the front of the circle C is less 
affected by gravity than the rear A; 
and that tendency to a rotatory motion 
is produced round a horizontal axis 
B D; now if the cirele had originally 
a-rotatory motion round an axis perpen- 
dicular to its plane, B 

the result will, by our 

first principle, be a 

retation about an axis A C 
between the two, that 

is, if the original rota- 

tion was from D to C, 1) 
theaxis will move towards D, and by the 
second of our principles, the axisof figure 
will go with it, so the side D of the card 
will go down until the plane becomes 
actually vertical; the contrary will be 
the case if the rotation be trom D to 
A; in each case, instead of the front 
rising, and the hinder part descending, 
(as would appear at first sight,) one 
side ascends and the other descends; 
this is a fact well known to all who 
have studied mechanics theoretically,* 
and others may easily prove it by ex- 
periment. This, then, will not bc a 
boomerang, for though the plane will 
change, there is nothing to change the 
direction of motion. But suppose the 
case of the cross, D ; 
moving in the di- 
rection of E F, and 
revolving from A p F 
to B, It is evident 

that the side A B 

moves faster than A B 


the side D C, therefore, the air is more 
condensed at that side; and the point 





of greatest condensation will no longer 
be the front, but more towards the oint 
B ; it will, in fact, be a variable point 
but will always lie between F and H 
This, then, will give a tendency to ro. 
tutury motion, about an axis nearly in 
the direction of A C, which, combined 
with the original motion, will cause the 
axis of rotation to move towards A 

and as before, the axis of figure will 
go with it. So the point A will go 
down; the plane of boomerang will re. 
vuelve about the line B D ; and the line 
E F will no longer be in that plane; 
therefore, the boomerang must move in 
some other direction, in the same man- 
ner that the direction of a ship’s 
motion is changed by bringing round 
her head. ‘This, then, is the principle 
of its change of direction. So long as 
the direction of motion continued in 
the plane of the boomerang, there was 
no reasou for its changing that direc. 
tion ; but in this case the plane is so 
changed, that it contains that line no 
longer, therefore, it must move in some 
other direction, The same applies to 
the common horse-shoe shape. The 
details of its motion easily follow :— 
Suppose the plane to be originally 
nearly vertical, but a little inclined to 
the right, (rotation being from right to 
left,) the axis, as before, will move to- 
wurds A, the plane will therefore both 
turn gradually to the left, and become 
more inclined to the vertical, and the 
direction of motion will be changed 
from E F to the projection of that line 
on the new position of the plane—this 
projection, as is evident, will lie above 
and to the left of E F. Thus, then, 
the course of the boomerang is 
changed upwards and to the left—the 
upward motion is of course, more or 
less counteracted by gravity, but the 
result is, that the plane of boomerang 
becomes gradually more horizontal, 
but as long as it continues in- 
clined to the horizon, the right hand 
side being uppermost, the direction of 
motion is changed to the left and up- 
ward ; the leftward tendency diminish- 
ing, and the upward tendency increas- 
ing as it becomes more horizontal, un- 
til at last, when it passes the horizontal 
position, the tendency is changed from 
the left to the right, so that the beome- 
rang begins to describe the other 
branch of the figure 8 ; but it is gene- 
rally exhausted before it has time to 
complete it. The action of gravity of 
course modifies the motion ; as, if it 





* See Airy’s Tract onthe precession of the equinoxes—where there is also an 
easy method given of caleulating the rate at which it will turn over, 
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is thrown rather downwards, the - end fhe other conver. It is then 
ward tendency will prevent its. touch- thrown in the same manner as before, 
ing the ground. It will nearly graze but taking care that the convex side 
the surface of the earth, then ascend, shall be turned to the left, and a little 
(as the upward tendency is always in- upwards, The effect of this is, that 
creasing,) until, at Jength, it will be the boomerang cleaves the air like a 
moving upwards at an angle of, say wedge; and the resistance acts in the 
40°. The force of gravity will then direction of the line bisecting the angle 
act against its progressive motion, and. of the wedge; whence it has always a 
combined with the tendency to the tendency to turn to the round side, as 
left, will bring it down a plane a boat with one side flat, and the other 
equally inclined as fast as it went curved, will always veer to the curved 
up this. Meanwhile, the plane of side. Thus, then, there is an addi- 
boomerang is becoming more and _ tional leftward and upward tendency, 
more horizontal, and the great art of produced, and the whole effect is 
an accomplished thrower isto manage doubled. Of course, if the boomerang 
go a8 that when it comes a second time . was_ reversed, the two forces would 
almost to the ground, the plane shall counteract one another, and it would 
be perfectly horizontal; then the up- move straightforward ; or, if the con- 
ward tendency has reached its maxi- vexity was toogreat, it would turn down 
mum, the boomerang seems a second tothe ground at once. The latter is 
time to have derived new energy from usually the case, and ought to be 
its approach to the earth ; and againit avoided, if one really wishes to use the 
rises even more speedily than before; boomerang as a.missile ; for it is clear 
but this time it has no tendency to the that it cannot-be made use of in this 
left, and as the point A descends still way with much effect, unless it goes 
farther,the inclination becomes actually straight forward. In this case, it will 
contrary to what it wasat first and the be of nearly as much use as a stone. 
future deviation is to the right; but The patrons of the instrument, indeed, 
this deviation continually increases, speak of the great advantage of its al- 
andthe upward tendency having passed ways returning to the thrower; but to 
its maximum, diminishes ; so that, on us, the only advantage appears to be, 
its third descent, it is left devoid of all that a man has a much greater cer- 
resource, and can neyer rise again. tainty of wounding himself or his friends 
This, then, is the entire mystery: the than his foes. He has, however, the 
investigation of the precise figure is, comfortable reflection, that it moves so 
of course, difficult, depending, as it slowly that no man with his eyes open, 
does, on the law of the air’s resistance. would let himself be hit. The rotatory 
But the cause of the change of direc- motion is so rapid, that if it did strike it 
tion is evident ; and if the weight and would give a pretty hard blow, particu- 
difference of pressures be properly pro- larly if the end was the part that 
portioned, there seems to be no reason struck, so that the only practical effect 
why a boomerang, perfectly. plane on that seems likely to result from its use 
both sides, whether in the form of a_ is the maiming of some of her Mujesty’s 
cross, a horse shoe, or any other more peaceable subjects, who are not suffi- 
convenient form, should not describe ciently initiated in all the vagaries of 
the entire orbit. This, however, isnot its motion, to know how to keep out of 
usually the shape. The boomerang is its way, 

generally made with one side plane, 





Ali must Fade.—To Una, with a Shell. 


ALL MUST FADE. 


Where are the modest violets gone, 
That grew so faintly sweet ; 

And, as the Queen of May passed on, 
Were strewed beneath her feet ? 

Maiden! Spring not long can stay ; 

Violets must fade away. 


Where are the flowers I loved the best, 
The glowing roses—say ! 

That decked the village-maiden’s breast, 
And peasant’s hat so gay ? 

Youth ! the Summer months must fly, 

And the brilliant roses die. 


Then lead me to the streamlet’s brink; 
In murmurs soft and low 
It bids the thirsty blossoms drink, 
That on the margin grow. 
The sun was fierce—the wind was high— 
The streamlet’s pebbled bed is dry. 


Shew me the bower I loved, of old, 
To rest in unperceived ; 
Where tales of simple love were told— 
By simple hearts believed. 
The leaves are gone—the flowers are dead— 
The cool and fragrant shade has fled. 


The gentle girl, who, when she met 
My gaze, her eyes ne’er raised, 
But on the timid violet 
(Her own sweet emblem) gazed— 
Beauty withers, and the maid, 
Like the leaves and flowers, must fade. 


But where is he who passed his hours, 
Lost in a pleasing dream ; 

Who sang the shepherdess—the flowers— 
The arbour, and the stream ? 

Fancy flies—life soon is o’er— 

The youthful Poet is no more. 


ANNA. 


TO UNA, WITH A SHELL, 


Ah! were it true, as once I thought, 
That to this empty shell 
Some spirit of the ocean brought 
Its chimings as they fell. 
So that within the enchanted cell, 
For ever thou might’st hear 
The tales the wandering billows tell, 
Come murmuring to thine ear ;— 
Still, when the waves at eventide 
Are wailing sad and slow, 
The sorrow-pleading deep beside. 
I would be whispering low ; 
For I would dream that wailing so 
Its fairy chambers through, 
Blent with their voice, thine ear might know 
Those lonely whispers too. 
Cour Goppacu. 





Life and Letters of Charles Lamb. 


LIFE AND LETTERS 


Or these interesting volumes our notice 
has been too long delayed. The rea- 
ders of the correspondence of Pope 
and Swift probably remember Gay 
with more affection than the greater 
names of that period of our literature. 
He seems to have been loved by every 
one of his distinguished friends, more 
than they loved each other. The re- 
collection which we have of him is 
connected with what was most plea- 
sant in the life of each. His talents 
were not such as to suggest any of 
those notions of rivalry which inter- 
rupted the friendships of some of the 
greater men of our Augustan era. He 
sympathised with all. His playful 
humour was his own. His satire, 
always lively, was always free from the 
bitter personalities which have immor- 
talized the names of the enemies of 
greater men. We are not disposed to 
ursue, as far as we might, the parallel 
with the life of Gay, which is suggested 
by the contemplation of that of Lamb ; 
but in both cases it. will be for ever 
impossible to dissociate from any ac- 
count of the lives of the great poets of 
the periods, with which they are respec- 
tively conneeted, the recollection of 
Gay and of Lamb. 
amb’s was, on the whole, a happy 
life. The best records of it are his 
own, in his various communications to 
the “London” and other magazines. 
The characters in the Essays of “ Elia” 
were in general drawn from his own 
relatives, and the associates of his 
early life, and the family pictures form 
an amusing groupe. His father was 
clerk to Mr. Salt, one of the benchers 
of the Inner Temple, an old widower, to 
whom John Lamb became “his clerk, 
his good servant, his dresser, his friend, 
his flapper, his guide, his stop-watch, 
auditor, treasurer.” “ He was a man,” 
says his son, “ of incorrigible and losing 
honesty.” “ He had a face as gay as 
Garrick’s, whom he was said greatly 
to resemble ; possessed a fine turn for 
humorous poetry, next to Swift and 
Prior ;” “ made punch better than any 
man of his degree in England ; had the 
merriest griefs and conceits, and was 
altogether as brimful of rogueries and 
inventions as you could desire. He 
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was a brother of the angle, moreover ; 
and just such a free, hearty, honest, 
companion as Mr. Isaac Walton would 
have chosen to go a fishing with.” 
Lamb's father wrote convivial songs 
for some benefit society, to which he 
belonged, and was encouraged by his 
brother members to publish “ Poetical 
Pieces on several occasions.” The 
biographer of his son praises some of 
the poems. Lamb's mother is still re- 
collected as a woman of matronly and 
commanding appearance, and “ she 
might be taken for a sister of Mrs. 
Siddons.” 


* On the 9th of October, 1782, when 
Charles Lamb had attained the age of 
seven, he was presented to the school of 
Christ’s Hsopital, by Timothy Yeates, 
Esq., Governor, as ‘the son of John 
Lamb, scrivener, and Elizabeth his wife,’ 
and remained a scholar of that noble 
establishment till he had entered into his 
fifteenth year, Small of stature, deli- 
cate of frame, and constitutionally ner- 
vous and timid, he would seem unfitted 
to encounter the discipline of a school 
formed to restrain some hundreds of lads 
in the heart of the metropolis, or to fight 
his way among them. But the sweet- 
ness of his disposition won him favour 
from all; and although the antique pecu- 
liarities of the school tinged his opening 
imagination, they did not sadden his 
childhood. One of his school-fellows, 
of whose genial qualities he has made 
affectionate mention in his ‘ Recollections 
of Christ’s Hospital,’ Charles V. Le 
Grice, now of Treriefe, near Penzance, 
has supplied me with some particulars of 
his school-days, for which friends of a 
later date will be grateful. ‘« Lamb,’ 
says Mr, Le Grice, ‘was an amiable 
gentle boy, very sensible and keenly ob- 
serving, indulged by his schoolfellows 
and by his master on account of his in- 
firmity of speech. His countenance was 
mild; his complexion clear brown, with 
an expression which might lead you to 
think that he was of Jewish descent. 
His eyes were not each of the same 
colour, one was hazel, the other had 
specks of grey in the iris, mingled as we 
see red spots in the blood-stone. His 
step was plantigrade, which made his 
walk slow and peculiar, adding to the 
staid appearance of his figure. I never 
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heard his name mentioned without the 
addition of Charles, although, as there 
was no other boy of the name of Lamb, 
-the addition was unnecessary; but there 
was an implied kindness in it, and it was 
a proof that his gentle manners excited 
that kindness.’ 


«His delicate frame and his difficulty 
of utterance, which was increased by 
agitation, unfitted him for joining in any 
boisterous sport. The description which 
he gives, in his ‘ Recollections of Christ’s 
Hospital,’ of the habits and feelings of 
the school-boy, is a true one in general, 
but is more particularly a delineation of 
himself—the feelings were all in his own 
heart—the portrait was his own: ‘ while 
others were all fire and play, he stole 
along with all the self-concentration 
of a young monk.’ These habits and 
feelings were awakened and cherished 
in him by peculiar circumstances; he had 
been born and bred in the Inner Temple; 
and his parents continued to reside there 
while he was at school, so that he passed 
from cloister to cloister, and this was all 
the change his young mind ever knew. 
On every half-holiday (and there were 
two in the week) in ten minutes he was 
in the gardens, on the terrace, or at the 
fountain of the Temple; here was his 
home: here his recreation: and the in- 
fluence they had on his infant mind is 
vividly shown in his description of the 
old Benchers. He says, ‘I was born and 
passed the first seven years of my life in 
the Temple ;’ he might have added, that 
here he passed a great portion of the 
second seven years of his life, a portion 
which mixed itself with all his habits, and 
he was tumbled into a spacious closet 
of good old English reading, where he 
browsed at will upon that fair and whole- 
some pasturage.’ He applied these words 
to his sister; but there is no doubt they 
‘browsed’ together; they had walked 
hand in hand from a time ‘ extending 
enjoyments, and gave a bias to the whole. 
Here he found a happy home, affectionate 
parents, and a sister who watched over 
him to the latest hour of his existence 
(God be with her!) with the tenderest 
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solicitude ; and here he had access to the 
library of Mr. Salt, one of the Benchers, 
to whose memory his pen has given in 
return for this and greater favours—I do 
not think it extravagant to say—immor- 
tality. To use his own language, ‘ Here 
beyond the period of their memory.’” 


« When Lamb quitted school, he was 
in the lower division of the second class 
—which in the language of the school is 
termed ‘ being in Greek, but not Deputy 
Grecian.’ He had read Virgil, Sallust, 
Terence, selections from Lucian’s Dia. 
logues, and Xenephon; and had evinced 
considerable skill in the niceties of Latin 
composition, both in prose and verse, 
His docility and aptitude for the attain- 
ment of classical knowledge would have 
ensured him an exhibition; but to this 
the impediment in his speech proved an 
insuperable obstacle. The exhibitions 
were given under the implied, if not ex- 
pressed condition of entering into the 
Church; the whole course of education 
was preparatory to that end; and, there- 
fore, Lamb, who was unfitted by nature 
for the clerical profession, was not adopted 
into the class which led to it; and quitted 
school to pursue the uncongenial labour 
of the ‘desk’s dull wood.’ To this ap- 
parently hard lot he submitted with 
cheerfulness, and saw his schoolfellows 
of his own standing depart, one after 
another, for the University without a 
murmur. This acquiescence in his dif- 
ferent fortune must have been a hard 
trial for the sweetness of his disposition ; 
as he always, in after life, regarded the 
ancient seats of Jearning with the fond- 
ness of one who had been hardly divorced 
from them. He delighted, when other 
duties did not hinder, to pass his vacations 
in their neighbourhood, and indulge in 
that fancied association with them which 
he has so beautifully mirrored in his 
‘ Sonnet written at Cambridge.’"* What 
worldly success can, indeed, ever com- 
pensate for the want of timely nurture 
beneath the shade of one of these vene- 
rable institutions—for the sense of anti- 
quity shading, not checking, the joyous 
impulses of opening manhood—for the 


* I was not trained in academic bowers, 
And to those learned streams I nothing owe, 
Which copious from those fair twin founts do flow ; 
Mine have been anything but studious hours, 
Yet can I ‘ancy wandering 'mid thy towers 


Myself, a nursling, Granta, of thy lap; 
My brow seems tightening with the doctor's cap, 
And I walk gowned: feel unusnak powers. 
Strange forms of logic clothe my admiring speech ; 
Old Rama’s ghost is busy at my brain; 
And my skull teems with notions infinite, 
Be still, ye herd of Comus, while I teach 
Truths, which transcend the searching schoolman’s vein, 
And half had staggered that stout Stagyrite ; 
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refinement and the grace there interfused 
into the long labour of ambitious study 
—for young friendships consecrated by 
the associations of long past time; 
and for liberal emulation, crowned by 
successes restrained from ungenerous and 
selfish pride by palpable symbols of the 
enius and the learning of ages?” 

[In 1792, Lamb obtained an appoint- 
ment in the accountant’s office of the 
East India Company. His viographer 
tells of some of his early friendships, 
for the record of which we must refer 
to the work itself. One of his friends 
was James White, the author of 
« Letters of Sir John Falstaff,’ which 
Lamb was fond of praising. We have 
not seen the book. 

«But if Jem White was the companion 
of his lighter moods, the friend of his 
serious thoughts was a person of far 
nobler powers—Samuel Taylor Cole- 
ridge. It was his good fortune to be the 
school-fellow of that extraordinary man; 
and if no particular intimacy had been 
formed between them at Christ’s Hos- 
pital, a foundation was there laid for a 
friendship to which the world is probably 
indebted for all that Lamb has added to 
its sources of pleasure. Junior to Cole- 
ridge by two years, and far inferior to 
him in all scholastic acquirements, Lamb 
had listened to the rich discourse of « the 
inspired charity-boy’ with a wondering 
delight, pure from all envy, and, it may 
be, enhanced by his sense of his own 
feebleness and difficulty of expression: 
While Coleridge remained at the univer- 
sity, they met occasionally on his visits 
to London; and when he quitted it, and 
came to town, full of mantling hopes and 
glorious schemes, Lamb became his ad- 
miring disciple. The scene of these 
happy meetings was a little public-house, 
called the Salutation and Cat, in the 
neighbourhood of Smithfield, where they 
used to sup, and remain long after they 
had ‘heard the chimes at midnight.’ 
There they discoursed of Bowles, who 
was the God of Coleridge’s poetical 
idolatry, and of Burns and Cowper, who, 
of recent poets, in that season of compa- 
rative barrenness, had made the deepest 
impression on Lamb. There Coleridge 
talked of « Fate, free-wil], fore-knowledge 
absolute’ to one who desired ‘to find no 
end’ of the golden maze; and there he 
recited his early poems with that deep 
sweetness of intonation which sank into 
the heart of his hearer. To these meet- 
ings Lamb was accustomed at all periods 
of his lite to revert, as the season when 
his finer intellects were quickened into 


action. 
* * - * * 


“ Lamb’s first compositions were in 
verse—produced slowly, at long intervals, 
—and with self-distrust which the encou- 
ragements of Coleridge could not subdue, 
With the exception of a sonnet to Mrs. 
Siddons, whose acting, especially in the 
character of Lady Randolph, had made 
a deep impression upon him, they were 
exclusively personal. The longest and 
most elaborate is that beautiful piece of 
blank verse entitled ‘ The Grandame,’ in 
which he so affectionately celebrates the 
virtues of the ‘antique world’ of the 
aged housekeeper of Mr. Plumer. A 
youthful passion, which lasted only a few 
months, and which he afterwards at- 
tempted to regard lightly as a folly past, 
inspired a few sonnets of very delicate 
feeling and exquisite music. On the 
death of his parents, he felt himself 
called upon by duty to repay to his sister 
the solicitude with which she had watched 
over his infancy ;—and well indeed he 
performed it! To her, from the age of 
twenty-one, he devoted his existence ;— 
seeking thenceforth no connection which 
could interfere with her supremacy in his 
affections, or impair his ability to sustain 
and to comfort her.” 


The next fifty pages of the Ist 
volume are occupied with letters from 
Lamb to Coleridge—of no other value, 
than as they exhibit how ardently both 
were engaged at the time with the love 
of poetry. We almost doubt whether 
the letters were worth preserving. 
Coleridge’s part of the correspondence 
was destroyed by Lamb; and how it 
was sustained is only to be gathered 
from occasional extracts introduced 
now and then for the purpose of stating 
in his own language the opinions which 
his correspondent is expressing his 
dissent from. Coleridge was at this 
time married—the Susquehannah 
scheme was abandoned—the letters 
are full of Priestleian Theolozy—of 
splendid dreams, too, of wonders to 
be done in the world of imagination— 
alas! also of despair and of distress 
which both friends experienced or an- 
ticipated. From these discussions we 
shrink and transcribe a sentence of 
another character. 


«Burns was the god of my ido- 
latry, as Bowles of yours, I am jealous 
of fraternizing with Bowles, when I 
think you relish him more than Burns, or 
my old tavourite, Cowper. But you con- 
ciliate matters when you talk of the ¢di- 
vine chit-chat’ of the latter: by the ex- 
pression, I see you thoroughly relish him. 
I love Mrs. Coleridge for her excuses an 
hundred fold more dearly, than if she 
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heaped ‘line upon lino,’ out Hannah-ing 
Hannah More; and had rather hear you 
sing ‘Did a very little baby’ by your 
family fire-side, than listen to you, when 
you were repeating one of Bowles’ 
sweetest sonnets, in your sweet manner, 
while we two were indulging sympathy, a 
solitary luxury, by the fire-side at the 
Salutation, Yet have I no higher ideas 
of heaven. Your company was one 
‘cordial in this melancholy vale’—the 
remembrance of it is a blessing partly, 
aud partly acurse. When I can abstract 
myself from things present, I can enjoy 
it with a freshness of relish; but it more 
constantly operates to an unfavourable 
comparison with the uninteresting con- 
verse I always and only can partake in. 
Not a soul loves Bowles here; scarce 
one has heard of Burns; few but laugh 
at me for reading my Testament,—they 
talk a language I understand not, I con- 
ceal sentiments that would be a puzzle to 
them. I can only converse with you by 
letter, and with the dead in their books. 
My sister, indeed, is all I can wish ina 
companion; but our spirits are alike 
poorly, our reading and knowledge from 
the self-same sources; our communica- 
tion with the scenes of the world alike 
narrow; never having kept separate 
company, or any ‘company’ together— 
never having read separate books, and 
few books together—what knowledge 
have we to convey to each other? In 
our little range of duties and connections, 
how few sentiments can take place, with- 
out friends, with few books, with a taste 
for religion, rather than a strong religious 
habit.”"—Letter from Lamb to Coleridge. 


« After several disappointments, occa- 
sioned by the state of business at the 
India House, Lamb achieved his long- 
checked wish of visiting Coleridge at 
Stowey, in company with his sister, with- 
out whom he felt it almost a sin to en- 
joy anything. Coleridge, shortly after 
abandoned his scheme of a cottage-life ; 
and, in the following year, left England 
for Germany. Lamb, however, was not 
now so lonely as when he wrote to 
Coleridge imploring his correspondence 
as the only comfort of his sorrows and 
labours ; for, through the instrumentality 
of Coleridge, he was now rich in friends. 
Among them he marked George Dyer, the 
guileless and simple-hearted, whose love 
of learning was a passion, and who 
found, even in the forms of verse, objects 
of worship; Southey, in the young 
vigour of his genius; and Wordsworth, 
the great regenerator of English poetry, 
preparing for his long contest with the 
glittering forms of inane phraseology 
which had usurped the dominion of the 


public mind, and with the cold mockeries 
of scorn with which their supremacy 
was defended. By those the beauty of 
his character was felt; the original cast 
of his powers was appreciated; and his 
peculiar humour was detected and kindled 
into fitful life.” 


In the year 1798, Lamb published 
some poeins, which were like ever 
thing good, abused in “the Monthly 
Review” of the day. Rosamond Gray 
followed in the same year— Lamb had 
been introduced to Southey in the 
year 1795, but no intimacy immedi- 
ately followed. After Coleridge's de. 
parture for Germany, a correspon- 
dence commenced between Lamb and 
Southey, and continued fora year or 
two. ‘The letters written to Southey 
at this period form the next section 
of this work. Either from some 
greater congeniulity between Lamb 
and Southey than existed between 
him and his earlier friend, or from 
the fact that a year or two of added 
life had greatly increased Lamb’s 
powers, there can be no doubt that 
this section of the letters is far more 
characteristic of the genius of Lamb, 
than that which contains the early letters 
addressed to Coleridge. 

on * * * * 

« Lamb,” says his biographer, “now 
began to write the tragedy of John 
Woodvil. His admiration of the drama- 
tists of Elizabeth’s age was yet young, 
and had some of the indiscretion of an 
early love; but there was nothing af- 
fected in the antique cast of his language, 
or the frequent roughness of his verse, 
His delicate sense of beauty had found a 
congenial organ in the style which he 
tasted with rapture; and criticism gave 
him little encouragement to adapt it to 
the frigid insipidities of the time. ‘ My 
tragedy,’ says he in the first letter to 
Southey, which alludes to the play, ‘will 
be a medley (I intend it to be a medley) 
of laughter and tears, prose and verse; 
and, in some places, rhyme; songs, wit, 
pathos, humour ; and, if possible, sublim. 
ity ;—at least, ’tis not a fault in my in- 
tention it it does not comprehend most 
of these discordant atoms— Heaven send 
they dance not the dance of death!’ In 
another letter he there introduces the 
delicious rhymed passage in the ‘ Forest 
Scene,’ which Godwin, having acciden- 
tally seen quoted, took for a choice frag- 
ment of an old dramatist, and went to 
Lamb to assist him in finding the author. 

«+I just send you a few rhymes from 
my play, the only rhymes in it, A forest- 
liver giving an account of his amuse- 
ments :— 
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««« What sports have you in the forest ? 
Not many,—some few,—as thus, 
To see the sun to bed, and see him rise, 
Like some hot amourist with glowing eyes, 
Bursting the lazy bands of sleep that bound him: 
With all his fires and travelling glories round him : 
Sometimes the moon on soft leth-cleats to rest, 
Like beauty nestling in a young man’s breast. 
And all the winking stars, her handmaids, keep 
Admiring silence, while those lovers sleep : 
Sometimes outstretched in very idleness, 
Nought doing, saying little, thinking less, 
To view the leaves, thin dancers upon air, 
Go eddying round; and small birds how they fare, 
When mother autumn fills their beaks with corn, 
Filch’d from the careless Amalthea’s horn ; 
And how the wood-berries and worms provide, 
Without their pains, when earth had nought beside 
To answer their small wants: 
To view the graceful deer come trooping by, 
Then pause, and gaze, then turn they know not why, 
Like bashful younkers in society ; 
To mark the structure of a plant or tree; 
And all fair things of earth, how fair they be!’ ” 


We transcribe from another letter— 


“TI am hugely pleased with your 
‘ Spider,’ ‘ your old free-mason,’ as you 
call him. The three first stanzas are de- 
licious ; they seem to me a compound of 
Burns and old Quarles, those kind of 
home-strokes, where more is felt than 
strikes the ear; a terseness, a jocular pa- 
thos, which makes one feel in laughter. 
The measure, too, is novel and pleasing. 
I could almost wonder, Rob. Burns, in his 
lifetime never stumbled upon it. I am 
sure this is a kind of writing which comes 
ten-fold better recommended to the heart, 
comes there more like a neighbour or fa- 
miliar, than thousands of Hamuels and 
Zillahs and Madelons. I beg you will 
send me the * Holly-tree,’ if it at all re- 
semble this, for it must please me. I 
have never seen it. I love this sort of 
poems, that open a new intercourse with 
the most despised of the animal and in- 
sect race. I think this vein may be fur- 
ther opened. Peter Pindar hath very 
prettily apostrophised a fly; Burns hath 
his mouse and his louse; Coleridge less 
successfully hath made overtures of inti- 
macy to a jackass, therein only following, 
at unresembling distance, Sterne and 
greater Cervantes. Besides these, I 
know of no other examples of breaking 
down the partition between us and our 
‘poor earth-born companions.’ It is 
sometimes revolting to be put in a track 
of feeling by other people, not one’s own 
immediate thoughts, else I would per- 
suade you, if I could, I am in earnest, to 
commence a series of these animal poems, 
which might have a tendency to rescue 
some poor creatures from the antipathy 
of mankind. Some thoughts come across 


me ; for instance—to a rat, to a toad, to 
a cockchafer, to a mole—people bake 
moles alive by a slow oven-fire to cure 
consumption—rats are, indeed, the most 
despised and contemptible parts of God’s 
earth. I killed a rat the other day by 
punching him to pieces, and feel a weight 
of blood upon me to this hour. Toads, 
you know, are made to fly, and tumble 
down and crush all to pieces. Cockcha- 
fers are old sport ; then again to a worm, 
with an apostrophe to anglers, those pa- 
tient tyrants, meek inflictors of pangs in- 
tolerable, cool devils ; to an owl; to all 
snakes, with an apology for their poison : 
to a cat in boots or bladders. Your own 
fancy, if it takes a fancy to these hints, 
will suggest many more. A series of 
such poems, suppose them accompanied 
with plates descriptive of animal tor- 
ments, cooks roasting lobsters, fishmon- 
gers crimping scates, &c. &c. would take 
excessively. 1 will willingly enter into 
a partnership in the plan with you; I 
think my heart and soul would go with it 
too—at least, give it a thought. My 
plan is but this minute come into my 
head; but it strikes me instantaneously 
as something new, good, and useful, full 
of pleasure, and full of moral. If old 
Quarles and Wither could live again, we 
would invite them into our firm. Burns 
hath done his part.” 


The letters to Manning, a Cam- 
bridge mathematician, are throughout 
garrulous and good. We wish we had 
room for many extracts. The follow- 
ing is excellent :-- 


« As to France and Frenchmen, and 
the Abbe Sieyes and his eonstitutions, I 
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cannot make these present times present 
to me. I read histories of the past, and I 
live in them ; although, to abstract senses, 
they are far less momentous, than the 
noises which keep Europe awake. I am 
reading ‘ Burnet’s own Times.’ Did you 
ever read that garrulous, pleasant history ? 
He tells his story like an old man past 
political service, bragging to his sons on 
winter evenings of the part he took in 
public.transactions, when ‘his old cap was 
new.’ Full of scandal, which all true his- 
tory is. No palliatives ; but all the stark 
wickedness, that actually gives the mo- 
mentum to national actors. Quite the 
prattle of age, and outlived importance. 
Truth and sincerity staring out upon you 
perpetually in alto relievo. Himself a 
party man—he makes you a party man. 
None of the cursed philosophical Hu- 
meian indifference, so cold and unnatural 
and inhuman! None of the cursed Gib- 
bonian fine writing, so fine and compo- 
site. None of Dr. Robertson's periods 
with three members. None of Mr. Ros- 
coe’s sage remarks, all so apposite, and 
coming in so clever, lest the reader should 
have had the trouble of drawing an infe- 
rence. Burnet’s good old prattle I can 
bring present to my mind; I can make 
the revolution present to me—the French 
revolution, by a converse perversity in my 
nature, I fling as far from me.” 


The success of his novel of Caleb 
Williams, led Godwin to try the stage, 


and “ Antonio, or the Soldiers Re- : 
turn,” was announced for representa- ' 


tion. The philosopher did not give 
his name with his tragedy. Lamb 
wrote an epilogue—all was expecta- 
tion ; but, “alas for human hopes—the 
play was decisively damned, and the 
epilogue shared its fate.” 

« The tragedy turned out a miracle of 
dullness for the world to wonder at, al- 
though Lamb always insisted it had one 
fine line, which he was fond of repeating, 
sole relic of the else forgotten play.— 
Kemble and Mrs. Siddons, the brother 
and sister of the drama, toiled through 
four acts and a half, without applause or 
disapprobation ; one speech was not more 
vapid than another ; and so dead was the 
level of the dialogue, that, although its 
destiny was seen from afar, it presented 
no opportunity for hissing. But as the 
play drew towards a close, when, after a 
scene of frigid chiding not vivified by any 
fire of Kemble’s own, Antonio drew his 
sword and plunged it into the heroine’s 
bosom, the ‘sad civility’ of the audience 
vanished, they started as at a real mur- 
der, and hooted the actors from the stage. 
¢ Philosophy,’ which could not ‘make a 
Juliet,’ sustained the author through the 
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trial. He sat on one of the front benches 
of the pit, unmoved amidst the storm,— 
When the first act passed off without a 
hand, he expressed his satisfaction at the 
good sense of the house; ‘the proper 
season of applause had not arrived; all 
was exactly as it should be. The second 
act proceeded to its close in the same un- 
interrupted calm ; his friends became un- 
easy, but still his optimism prevailed ; he 
could afford to wait. And though he 
did at last admit the great movement was 
somewhat tardy, and that the audience 
seemed rather patient than interested, he 
did not lose his confidence till the tumult 
arose, and then he submitted with quiet 
dignity to the fate of genius, too lofty to 
be understood by a world as yet in its 
childhood! Notwithstanding this rude 
repulse, Mr. Godwin retained his taste 
for the theatre to the last. On every 
first night of a new piece, whether tra. 
gedy, comedy, or farce ; whether of friend 
or foe; he sat with gentle interest in a 
side box, and bore its fate, whatever it 
might be, with resignation, as he had 
done his own.” 


The following letter is Lamb's reply 
to an invitation of Wordsworth, to vi- 
sit him at the Lakes— 


«IT ought before this to have replied 
to your very kind invitation into Cumber- 
land. With you and your sister I could 
gang any where; but Iam afraid whe- 
ther I shall ever be able to afford so des- 
perate a journey. Separate from the 
pleasure of your company, I don’t now 
care if | never see a mountain in my life. 
I have passed all my days in London, un- 
til I have formed as many and intense 
local attachments, as any of you moun- 
taineers can have done with dead nature. 
The lighted shops of the Strand and 
Fleet-street, the innumerable trades, 
tradesmen, and customers, coaches, wag- 
gons, playhouses ; all the bustle and wick- 
edness round about Covent Garden; the 
watchmen, drunken scenes, rattles ;—life 
awake, if you awake, at all hours of the 
night; the impossibility of being dull in 
Fieet-street ; the crowds, the very dirt 
and mud, the sun shining upon houses 
and pavements, the print-shops, the old 
book-stalls, parsons cheapening books, 
coffee-houses, steams of soups from kit- 
chens, the pantomimes— London itself a 
pantomime and a masquerade—all these 
things work themselves into my mind, 
and feed me without a power of satiating 
me. The wonder of these sights impels 
me into night-walks about her crowded 
streets, and I often shed tears in the 
motley Strand from fulness of joy at so 
much life. All these emotions must be 
strange to you; so are your rural emo- 
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tions to me. But consider, what must I 
have been doing all my life, not to have 
lent great portions of my heart with usury 
to such scenes ? 

« My attachments are all local, purely 
Jocal—I have no passion (or have had 
none since I was in love, and then it was 
the spurious engendering of poetry and 
books,) to groves and valleys. The 
rooms where I was born, the furniture 
which has been before my eyes all my 
life, a book-case which has followed me 
about like a faithful dog (only exceeding 
him in knowledge,) wherever I have 
moved,—old chairs, old tables, streets, 
squares, where I have sunned myself, my 
old school,—these are my mistresses— 
have I not enough, without your moun- 
tains? I do not envy you. I should 
pity you, did I not know that the mind 
will make friends of any thing. Your 
sun, and moon, and skies, and hills, and 
lakes, affect me no more, or scarcely 
come to me in more venerable characters, 
than as a gilded room with tapestry and 
tapers, where I might live with handsome 
visible objects. I consider the clouds 
above me but as a roof beautifully paint- 
ed, but unable to satisfy the mind; and 
at last, like the pictures of the apartment 
of a connoisseur, unable to afford him any 
longer a pleasure. So fading upon me, 
from disuse, have been the beauties of na- 
ture, as they have been confinedly called ; 
so ever fresh, and green, and warm are 
all the inventions of men, and assemblies 
of men in this great city. I should cer- 
tainly have laughed with dear Joanna.* 

“ Give my kindest love, and my sister's 
to D, and yourself. And a kiss from 
me to little Barbara Lewthwaite.-— 
Thank you for liking my play. 


Next comes a letter to Colcridge, 
which we quote, because we feel ita 
duty to accumulate such evidence as 
the opinions of the greatest men of the 
last generation furnish, of the mischief 
done by the system of training chil- 
dren, without the aid of imagination. 
Red Riding Hood and Fortunatus were 
not alone valuable, because they awa- 
kened the imagination, but it surely 
was something that all the children 
of the land, of whatever rank, were 
educated with the aid of the same 
associations. Fictitieus narratives will 
be as much used in our days, as in 
the old time before us, but families will 
not use the same books. New false 





fairy tales can never supply the place 
of the old true ones. Be corpora- 
tions coutinued, or be they dissolved, 
no second Whittington can ever rival 
the glories of the first. We do thank 
thee, Charles Lamb, not alone for 
thine own delightful story books for 
children made out of books for men 
“The Tales from SHakspeare,” and 
“The Adventures of Ulysses, from 
Homer ;” but yet more we thank thee 
for hating the rubbish with which goody 
men and women are crowding our nur- 
series, 


“Tam glad the snuff and Pi-pos’s} 
books please. ‘ Goody Two Shoes’ is 
almost out of print. Mrs, Barbauld’s 
stuff has banished all the old classics of 
the nursery; and the shopman at New- 
bery’s hardly deigned to reach them off 
an old exploded corner of a shelf, when 
Mary asked for them. Mrs. B.’s and 
Mrs. Trimmer's nonsense lay in piles 
about. Knowledge insignificant and va- 
pid as Mrs. B.’s books convey, it seems, 
must come to a child in the shape of 
knowledge, and his empty noddle must be 
turned with conceit of his own powers 
when he has learnt, that a horse is an 
animal, and Billy is better than a horse, 
and such like; instead of that beautiful 
interest in wild tales, which made the 
child a man, while all the time he sus- 
pected himself to be no bigger than a 
child. Science has succeeded to poetry, 
no less in the little walks of children than 
with men. Is there no possibility of 
averting this sore evil? ‘Think of what 
you would have been now, if instead of 
being fed with tales and old wives’ fables 
in childhood, you had been crammed with 
geography and natural history! 

‘** Hang them!—I mean the cursed 
reasoning crew, those blights and blasts 
of all that is human in man and child. 


We now come to an important inci- 
dent in Lamb’s uneventtul life. In the 
year 1806, his letters to Hazlitt, and 
to Wordsworth, are full of his pleasant 
anticipations of the success of his faree, 
“Mr. H.” The profits of his benefit 
night are reckoned out and iu fancy ap- 
propriated. The decisive night comes, 
and “ Mr. H.” is damned. 

“ Wednesday, 10th December, 1806, 
was the wished-for evening which decided 
the fate of «Mr. H.’ on the boards of 
Drury. Great curiosity was excited by 





* Alluding to the inscription of Wordsworth’s, entitled « Joanna,” containing a 
magnificent description of the effect of laughter echoing amidst the great mountains 


of Westmoreland. 


+ A nickname of endearment for little Hartley Coleridge. 


¢ Alludmg to Wordsworth’s poem, “ The Pet Lamb,’ 
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the announcement ; the house was crowd- 
ed to the ceiling: and the audience im- 
roe | awaited the conclusion of the 
ong, dull, intolerable opera of ‘ The 
Travellers, by which it was preceded.— 
At length Mr. Elliston, the hero of the 
farce, entered, gaily dressed, and in hap- 
piest spirits,—enough, not too much, 
elated,—and delivered the prologue with 
great vivacity and success. The farce 
began ; at first it was much applauded ; 
but the wit seemed wire-drawn; and when 
the curtain fell on the first act, the friends 
of the author began to fear. The second 
act dragged heavily on, as second acts of 
farces will do; arout at Bath, people with 
ill-dressed and over-dressed actors and ac- 
tresses, increased the disposition to yawn ; 
and when the moment of disclosure came, 
and nothing worse than the name Hogs- 
flesh was heard, the audience resented the 
long play on their curiosity, and would 
hear no more. Lamb, with his sister, 
sat, as he anticipated, in the front of the 
pit, and having joined in encoring the 
epilogue, the brilliancy of which injured 
the farce, he gave way with equal pliancy 
to the common feeling, and hissed and 
hooted as loudly as any of his neighbours. 
The next morning’s playbill contained a 
veracious announcement, that ‘ the new 
farce of Mr. H., performed for the first 
time last night, was received by an over- 
flowing audience with universal applause, 
and will be repeated for the second time 
tomorrow ;’ but the stage lamps never that 
morrow saw! Elliston would have tried 
it again; but Lamb saw at once that the 
case was hopeless, and consoled his friends 
with a century of puns for the wreck of 
his dramatic hopes.” 


The following is from a letter to 
Wordsworth— 


« A-propos of Spenser (you will find 
him mentioned a page or two before, 
near enough for an d-propos,) I was dis- 
coursing on poetry (as one’s apt to de- 
ceive one’s self, and when a person is 
willing to talk of what one likes, to be- 
lieve that he also likes the same, as lovers 
do) with a young gentleman of my office, 
who is deep read in Anacreon Moore, 
Lord Strangford, and the principal mo 
dern poets, and I happened to mention 
Epithalamiums, and that I could show 
him a very fine one of Spenser’s, At 
the mention of this, my gentleman, who 
is a very fine gentleman, pricked up his 
ears and expressed great pleasure, and 
begged that I would give him leave to 
copy it: he did not care how long it was 
(for I objected the length,) he should be 
very happy to see any thing by him, Then 
pausing, and looking sad, he ejaculated 
‘poor Spencer!’ I begged to know the 


reason of this ejaculation, thinking that 
time had by this time softened down any 
calamities which the bard might have en- 
dured. ‘ Why, poor fellow!’ said he, 
* he has lost his wife! ‘ Lost his wife!’ 
said J, * who are you talking of?’ « Why, 
Spencer,” said he. ‘I've read the Mo- 
nody he wrote on the occasion, and a 
very pretty thing it is” This led to an 
explanation (it could be delayed no 
longer,) that the sound Spenser, which, 
when poetry is talked of, generally ex- 
cites an image of an old bard in a ruff, 
and sometimes with it dim notions of Sir 
P. Sydney, and perhaps Lord Burleigh, 
had raised in my gentleman a quite con- 
trary image of the honourable William 
Spencer, who has translated some things 
from the German very prettily, which 
are published with Lady Di. Beauclerk’s 
designs. Nothing like defining of terms 
when we talk. What blunders might I 
have fallen into of quite inapplicable 
criticism, but for this timely explanation.” 
Lamb cared little or nothing for 

politics, but whatever personally affec- 
ted his friends, was sure of his immedi- 
ate sympathies; and the following 
lively play of fancy appeared in the 
Examiner, on the disappointment 
created to his whig friends by the 
Prince Regent. To be rightly valued, 
the lines should be read aloud by a 
Londoner— 

Ye politicians tell me pray, 

Why thus with woe and care rent? 

This is the worst that you can say, 

Some wind has blown the wig away, 

And left the hair apparent, 


The letters of late years to Cole- 
ridge, are among the best of Lamb's. 
The following is Lamb's reply to an 
enquiry directed by Coleridge to be 
made at his publishers, as to whether 
his tragedy of “ Remorse” was, as some- 
body had told him, out of print— 


“ Let the hungry soul rejoice, there is 
corn in Egypt. Whatever thou hast 
been told to the contrary by designing 
friends, who perhaps enquired carelessly, 
or did not enquire at all, in hope of 
saving their money, there is a stock of 
‘ Remorse’ on hand, enough, as Pople 
conjectures, for seven years’ consump- 
tion; judging from experience of the 
last two years, Methinks it makes for 
the benefit of sound literature, that the 
best books do not always go off best. 
Enquire in seven years’ time for the 
‘ Rokebys’ and the ‘ Laras,’ and where 
shall they be found ?—fluttering frag- 
mentally in some thread-paper—whereas 
thy ‘ Wallenstein,’ and thy ‘ Remorse,’ 
are safe on Longman’s or Pople’s shelves, 
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gs in some Bodleian, there they shall 
remain ; no need of a chain to hold them 
fast—perhaps for ages—tall copies—and 
ple shan’t run about hunting for them 
as in old Bzra’s shrievalty they did for a 
Bible, almost without effect til] the great- 
eat-grand-niece (by the mother’s side) 
of Jeremiah or Ezekiel (which was it?) 
remembered something of a book, with 
odd reading in it, that used to lie in the 
green closet in her aunt Judith’s bed- 
chamber.” 


The second volume opens with a 
raceful account of Serjeant Talfourd’s 
frst acquaintance with Lamb. The 
passage cannot be abridged without 
destroying its whole effect. 


«It was at the beginning of the year 
1815, that I had first the happiness of a 
personal acquaintance with Mr. Lamb. 
With his scattered essays and poems I 
had become familiar a few weeks before, 
through the instrumentality of Mr. 
Baron Field, now Chief Justice of Gib- 
raltar, who had been brought into close 
intimacy with Lamb by the association 
of his own family with Christ’s Hospital, 
of which his father was the surgeon, and 
by his own participation in the ¢ Reflec- 
tor.” Living then in chambers in Inner 
Temple-lane, and attending those of Mr. 
Chitty, the special pleader, which were 
on the next stair-case to Mr. Lamb’s, I 
had been possessed some time by a desire 
to become acquainted with the writings 
of my gifted neighbour, which my friend 
was able only partially to gratify. «John 
Woodvil,’ and the number of the « Re- 
flector’ enriched with Lamb’s article, he 
indeed lent me, but he had no copy of 
‘Rosamund Gray,’ which I was most 
anxious to read, and which, after earnest 
search through all the bookstalls within 
the scope of my walks, I found, exhibit- 
ing proper marks of due appreciation, in 
the store of a little circulating library near 
Holborn, There was something in this 
little romance so entirely new, yet 
breathing the air of old acquaintance; a 
sense of beauty so delicate and so intense ; 
and a morality so benignant and so pro- 
found, that, as I read it, my curiosity to 
see its author rose almost to the height 
of pain. The commencement of the new 
year brought me that gratification ; I was 
invited to meet Lamb .at dinner, at the 
house of Mr. William Evans, a gentle- 
man holding an office in the India- House, 
who then lived in Weymouth-street, and 
who was a proprietor of the ‘ Pamph- 
leteer,’ to which I had contributed some 
idle scribblings. My duties at the office 
did not allow me to avail myself of this 
invitation to dinner, but I went up at 
ten o'clock, through a deep snow, palpably 
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congealing into ice, and was amply repaid 
when I reached the hospitable abode of 
my friend. There was Lamb, preparing 
to depart, but he stayed half an hour in 
kindness to me, and then accompanied me 
to our common home—the Temple. 

«* Methinks I see him before me now, 
as he appeared then, and as he continued, 
with scarcely any perceptible alteration 
to me, during the twenty years of inti- 
macy which followed, and were closed by 
his death. A light frame, so fragile that 
it seemed as if a breath would overthrow 
it, clad in clerk-like black, was surmounted 
by a head of form and expression the most 
noble and sweet. His black hair curled 
crisply about an expanded forehead ; his 
eyes, softly brown, twinkled with varying 
expression, though the prevalent feeling 
was sad; and the nose slightly curved, 
and delicately carved at the nostril, with 
the lower outline of the face regularly 
oval, completed a head which was finely 
placed on the shoulders, and gave impor- 
tance, and even dignity, to a diminutive 
and shadowy stem. Who shall describe 
his countenance—catch its quivering 
sweetness—and fix it for ever in words? 
There are none, alas! to answer the vain 
desire of friendship. Deep thought, 
striving with humour ; the lines of suffer- 
ing wreathed into cordial mirth; and a 
smile of painful sweetness, present an 
image to the mind it can as little describe 
as lose. His personal appearance and 
manner are not unfitly characterised by 
what he himself says in one of his letters 
to Manning of Braham—*“a compound 
of the Jew, the gentleman, and the 
angel.” He took my arm, and we walked 
to the Temple, Lamb stammering out 
fine remarks as we walked; and when 
we reached his staircase, he detained me 
with an urgency which ‘would not be de- 
nied, and we mounted to the top story, 
where an old petted servant, called Becky, 
was ready to receive us. We were soon 
seated beside a cheerful fire; hot water 
and its better adjuncts were before us; 
and Lamb insisted on my sitting with 
him while he smoked ‘one pipe’—for, 
alas! for poor human nature—he had 
resumed his acquaintance with his ‘ fair 
traitress,’ How often the pipe and the 
glasses were replenished, I will not 
undertake to disclose; but I can never 
forget the conversation; though the 
first, it was more solemn, and in 
higher mood, than any I ever after had 
with Lamb through the whole of our 
friendship. How it took such a turn 
between two strangers, one of them a lad 
of not quite twenty, I cannot tell; but 
so it happened. We discoursed then of 
life and death, and our anticipation of a 
world beyond the grave. Lamb spoke 
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of these awful themes with the simplest 
piety, but expressed his own fond cleav- 
ings to life—to all well-known accus- 
tomed things—and a shivering (not shud- 
dering) sense of that which is to come, 
which he so finely indicated in his ‘ New 
Year’s Eve,’ years afterwards. It was 
two o'clock before we parted, when Lamb 
gave me a hearty invitation to renew my 
visit at pleasure; but two or three 
months elapsed before I saw him again. 
In the mean time, a number of the 
‘ Pamphleteer’ contained an ¢ Essay on 
the Chief Living Poets,’ among whom 
on the title appeared the name of Lamb, 
and some page or two were expressly de- 
voted to his praises, It was a poor tissue 
of tawdry eulogies—a shallow outpouring 
of young enthusiasm in fine words, which 
it mistakes for thoughts—vet it gave 
Lamb, who had hitherto received scarcely 
civil notice from reviewers, great plea- 
sure to find that any one recognised him 
as having a place among poets. The 
next time I saw him, he came almost 
breathless into the office, and proposed 
to give me what I should have chosen as 
the greatest of all possible honours and 
delights—an introduction to Wordsworth, 
who I learned, with a palpitating heart, 
was actually at the next door. I hurried 
out with my kind conductor, anda minute 
after was presented by Lamb to the 
person whom in all the world [ venerated 
most, with this preface :—‘ Wordsworth, 
give me leave to introduce to you my only 
admirer.’” 


The period at which Serjeant Tal- 
fourd’s acquaintance with Lamb com- 
menced, was probably the happiest 
time of Lamb’s life. His salary in 
the India-house was augmented—his 
character as an author was each day 
iucreasing—he “was surrounded by a 
motley group of attached friends, 
some of them men of the rarest parts, 
and all strongly attached to him and 
to his sister.” On his Wednesday 
nights were met often at his chambers, 
Huzlitt, returned. from the theatre— 
Godwin—Coleridge—*“ men of great 
mark and likelihood attended those 
delightful suppers, where the utmost 
freedom prevailed, including politicians 
of every grade, from Godwin up to the 
editor of the ‘ New Times.’” : 

To quote all the letters that have 
delighted us, would be to transcribe 
the book. The letter to Bernard Bar- 
ton, on the subject of authorship by 
profession, must not, however, be 
omitted. 


«¢ Throw yourself on the world without 
any rational plan of support, beyond 





what the chance employ of booksellers 
would afford you! 

“ Throw yourself rather, my dear sir 
from the steep Tarpeian rock, slap-dash 
headlong upon iron spikes. If you have 
but five consolatory minutes between the 
desk and the bed, make much of them 
and live a century in them, rather than 
turn slave to the booksellers, They are 
Turks and Tartars when they have poor 
authors at their beck. Hitherto you 
have been at arm’s length from them, 
Come not within their grasp. I have 
known many authors want for bread, 
some repining, others enjoying the blessed 
security of a spunging-house, all agreeing 
they had rather have been tailors, weavers 
—what not? rather than the things they 
were. I have known some starved, some 
to go mad, one dear friend literally dying 
in a workhouse. You know not what a 
rapacious set these booksellers are. Ask 
even Southey, who (a single case almost) 
has made a fortune by book-drudgery, 
what he has foundthem. O you know 
not, may you never know, the miseries of 
subsisting by authorship! ‘Tis a pretty 
appendage to a situation like yours or 
mine; but a slavery, worse than all 
slavery, to be a bookseller’s dependant, 
to drudge your brains for pots of ale, and 
breasts of mutton, fo change your FREE 
THOUGHTS and VOLUNTARY NUMBERS for 
ungracious TASKWORK. The booksellers 
hate us. The reason I take to be, that 
contrary to other trades, in which the 
master gets all the credit, (a jeweller or 
silversmith for instance, ) and the journey- 
man, who really does the fine work, is in 
the back-ground: in our work the world 
gives all the credit to us, whom they con- 
sider as their journeymen, and therefore 
do they hate us, and cheat us, and op- 
press us, and would wring the blood of 
us out, to put another sixpence in their 
mechanic pouches ! 

* * + 

“Keep to your bank, and the bank 
will keep you. ‘Trust not to the public; 
you may hang, starve, drown yourself for 
any thing that worthy personage cares, I 
bless every star, that Providence, not 
seeing good to make me independent, 
has seen it next good to settle me upou 
the stable foundation of Leadenhall. Sit 
down, good B.B., in the banking-office ; 
what! is there not from six to eleven, 
P.M. six days in the week, and is there 
not all Sunday? Fie, what a superfluity 
of man’s time, if you could think so! 
Enough for relaxation, mirth, converse, 
poetry, good thoughts, quiet thoughts. 
O the corroding, torturing, tormenting 

thoughts, that disturb the brain of the 
unlucky wight, who must draw upon it 
for daily sustenance! Henceforth I re- 
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tract all my fond complaints of mercan- 
tile employment ; look upon them as 
Jovers’ quarrels. I was but half in ear- 
nest. Welcome dead timber of the desk, 
that gives me life. A little grumbling 
js a wholesome medicine for the spleen, 
but in my inner heart do I approve and 
embrace this our close, but unharrassing 
way of life, I am quite serious. If you 
ean send me Fox, I will not keep it six 
weeks, and will return it, with warm 
thanks to yourself and friend, without 
blot or dog’s-ear. You will much oblige 
me by this kindness,— Yours truly, 
«“ C. Lams.” 


In 1825, Lamb retired from the 
India-house ona pension. There were 
some bright moments between this and 
the close of his life in 1834 ; but still 
the general impression from this part 
of the book is of sadness. The deaths 
of successive friends oppressed him— 
that of Coleridge thoroughly weighed 
him down, and left him helpless. “ He 
would startle his friends sometimes by 
suddenly exclaiming ‘Coleridge is 
dead! and then pass on to common 
themes, having obtained the momentary 
relief of oppressed spirits.” He did 
not long survive his friend. 


« In taking his daily morning walk on 
the London road as far as the inn where 
John Gilpin’s ride is pictured, he stumbled 
against a stone, fell, and slightly injured 


Tuere is nothing which more remark- 
ably characterises the present day of 
movement and progress, both for good 
and evil, than its strong manifestation 
of rapid intellectual development. The 
earnest competition in the unbounded 
field of natural science—the strong 
tendency to speculate—the wide-spread 
desire for elementary knowledge, and 
the rapid production of works of in- 
struction, adapted to excite and feed it 
—are the evident and vigorous indica- 
tions of that active underworking which 
is now visibly changing the form and 
spirit of the world. But of this fast 
onward pressure of the mind of our 
age, it has been perhaps a portentous 
symptom, that it is unwilling or careless 
to look back ; and that in the precipi- 
tance of its accelerated movements 
there seems to be a studied disregard 
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his face. The wounds seemed healing, 
when erysipelas in the head came on, and 
he sunk beneath the disease, happily 
without pain. On Friday evening Mr. 
Ryle, of the India House, who had been 
appointed co-executor with me of his 
will some years before, called on me, and 
informed me that he was in danger. I 
went over to Edmonton on the following 
morning, and found him very weak, and 
nearly insensible to things passing around 
him. Now and then a few words were 
audible, from which it seemed that his 
mind, in its feebleness, was intent on 
kind and hospitable thoughts. His last 
correspondent, Mr. Childs, had sent a 
present of a turkey, instead of the sug- 
gested pig; and the broken sentences 
which could be heard, weve of some meet- 
ing of friends to partake of it. I do not 
think he knew me; and having vainly 
tried to engage his attention, I quitted 
him, not believing his death so near at 
hand. In Jess than an hour afterwards, 
his voice gradually grew fainter, as he 
still murmured the names of Moxon, 
Procter, and some other old friends, and 
he sank into death as placidly as into 
sleep. On the following Saturday his 
remains were laid in a deep grave in 
Edmonton churchyard, made in a spot 
which, about a fortnight before, he had 
pointed out to his sister, on an afternoon 
wintry walk, as the place where he wished 
to be buried.” 


to the precedents of our history. 
While every other brauch of know- 
ledge, real or pretended, has been 
illustrated by a class of writings, gene- 
rally remarkable for the combination 
of fulness and accuracy, with perspicu- 
ous simplicity; in history, by far the 
most important of all, the world is left 
to the voluminous autiors of the last 
century : which, whatever may be the 
merits which continue to recommend 
them to the maturer student, are little 
adapted for the purpose of education. 
The schools, precocious in their vast 
and superticial range of modern attain- 
ment, are in this only not yet emerged 
from the barren compilations of names 
and dates, which should by right find 
their place in the nursery. 

This peculiar defect may be traced 
with considerable evidence to that 
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condition of the time just noticed. A 
rate of movement, forced and precipi- 
tated beyond all precedent of sane and 
healthful advance—a spirit of theo- 
rizing that spurns at the control of 
fact and authority, is necessarily hostile 
to the experience which would check 
and contravene it at every step. The 
craze of experimental legislation on the 
warrant of speculative theory, resulting 
from the most audacious ignorance of 
all the realities of life and the laws of 
human progress, is refuted by the uni- 
form and unbroken induction of the 
ast. History, and above all, the 
1istory of England, establishes on the 
firmest basis of authentic record of 
fact, that no form of civil polity has 
been the result of scientific experiment, 
or even of human contrivance, and 
that there is another law of constitu- 
tional formation dependent on other 
principles, than which nothing can be 
more plainly traceable, or with surer 
evidence. We should pursue this in- 
teresting topic with considerable, but 
not superfluous detail, were it not that 
another, of still more immediate ur- 
gency, connects itself with all our pre- 
sent reflections upon English history, 
and demands the little space we have 
at our disposal. 

This revolutionizing tendency has 
hitherto met its chief impediment in 
the stability of institutions, which are 
the growth of ages, under the cireum- 
stances most favorable to national de- 
velopment. The due balance of all 
the prominent causes that operate on 
mans nature, controlled and modified 
by the most perfect and favorable 
form of religious belief, and, we doubt 
not, guided and governed by the over- 
ruling power which reduces all things 
into the operation of his inscrutabfe 
purposes, amid the workings of this 
world’sevents. To make this vast and 
time-built growth the subject of experi- 
ment and forced change, there are im- 
pediments to be disposed of. The mighty 
oak of ages refused to give way ut the 
onset of popular tumult, directed against 
its sheltering branches; it was neces- 
sary to take more deliberate mea- 
sures of circumvention ; to take wide 
ground ; and proceed to the more sure 
and fatal method of grubbing for its 
roots. To convert under specious pre- 
tences, the representatives of the public 
interests, into the delegates of faction, 
and leave knowledge and property, 
rights and coristitutional privileges 
without any representation. To neu- 
tralise all the long established powers 


and checks of the constitution, and 
throw the whole governing and pres 
serving power which “had been 
providentially so distributed as to en, 
sure the maximum of human virtue 
and wisdom, that human nature ad. 
mits of in our fallen state, into the 
hands of mobs and demagogues, was 
but a breaking of the ground for a 
more guilty and fatal step. 

The constitution of England had in 
itself a balancing and restoring life 
and while this remained, would not be 
long in regaining its healthful position, 
And this vital germ was contained in 
its peculiar and essential union with 
the religion of the Reformation. It 
was in the living diffusion of the disci. 
pline, morals, and pure Christian doc. 
trines of the church, with which it was 
one in spirit and principle, through 
its whole action, that the ruler and the 
ruled, the throne, the bench, the parlia- 
ment and the people, felt together, 
and were united by a vital spirit which 
beat through every pulse of the nation, 
It has partly been by this essential 
union of religion with government, 
that all great nations have ever been 
governed ; but it was for the purest 
and most perfect form of a divinely re- 
vealed religion, to give form and power 
to the government of England. Con- 
taining in itself the principles of rule 
and freedom, of tempered authority 
and just obedience, it first overthrew, 
and then permanently excluded the 
most atrocious system of fraud and 
tvranny that ever was devised to en- 
slave the minds and bodies of nations ; 
and while it set free the minds of the 
people, it imposed well-defined limits 
on their rulers. The king of England 
had his surest and most venerated 
sanction, in being the Christian head 
of a Christian state; from these con- 
ditions arose a national conservative 
sense, which imposed the mutual law 
of respect and control. The law of 
man carried on its very outward as- 
pect, in its very credentials, a spirit 
from which it could not depart far 
without a perilous sacrifice of its iden- 
tity with the law of God; and this 
essential union is traced in its growth, 
as well as exemplified in its effects, 
through every stage of the history of 
England, from the days of the first 
struggles between the pope and the 
crown, to the present. From the first 
reformer we can distinctly follow the 
consecutive incidents of an unremitting 
process, throughout which the minds 
of the people were breaking free, and 
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the powers of kings were becoming 
limited, until, under this beautiful and 
providently ordered working, Britain 
arose, “at heaven’s command,” to a 
maximum of national prosperity, power 
and dignity, order and freedom, virtue 
and wisdom, which when Britain shall 
be no more a nation, will long be the 
statist’s admiration, and the wonder of 
istory. 
week is the beautiful combination of 
workings into a consummate model of 
divine and human polity, on which, in 
evil hour, infidel speculation has laid 
its unhallowed hand, to convert it into 
the toy of a visionary science, the 
first principles of which have been 
often stamped as fatal in the blood of 
revolutions. The projector, as ever 
must happen, has found a treacherous 
ally in the democrat; and both an 
Aeieot and ready instrument in the 
riesteraft of an expiring superstition. 
ence, while all sober precedent and 
experience have been dismissed, it be- 
came but a consistent course to at- 
tempt the revival of exploded maxims 
and superstitions, of which the noxious 
nature and tendency is in part for- 
gotten, and in part suppressed. The 
effort to paralyze the great constitu- 
tional efficacy of the church has not 
merely been accompanied by the 
effort to revive and re-establish its an- 
tagonist, the great engine of ancient 
tyranny ; but to make it the main in- 
strument of the subversion of those 
institutions of which its downfall was 
the happy origin and firm support. 

It is for the clear and perspicuous 
testimony which it affords, to these 
important facts—that the history of 
England is become so seriously inte- 
resting in the present awful state of 
things ; and this interest is vastly en- 
creased by the extent to which the 
enemies of the Protestant Church and 
state have latterly manifested their 
dependence of historical falsification. 
The church has honorably asserted 
its conservative character, by sending 
forth her champions, armed as of old 
with sound learning and commanding 
powers of reason; and the shallow- 
faced spoiler has been compelled to 
recoil from a stubborn front of facts 
and statements, which have arrested the 
public mind, and made the nation pause 
in its downward career of ruin. Popery 
has been reduced to stand on its de- 
fence, by denying itself, by endeavouring 
to ape the liberal spirit of its opponent, 
and by falsifying the record of its 
crimes, 
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Hence the vast immediate import- 
ance of a popular, succinct and cheap, 
et full history of England. The shal- 
ow and barefaced falsehoods of the 
Church of Rome require no expositor 
to the versed and wary student ; and, 
while these experiences were merely 
matter of speculation and curiosity, it 
was well to leave it among these. But 
it is the public mind, in all its copious 
ignorance and facile incredulousness of 
what it has not seen, that is concerned. 
It isa ready initiation in this all-im- 
portant branch of education that is 
wanting—to save the growth of the 
rising generation from unconstitutional 
ignorance : for such it must be when 
error assumes the preteusions and 
weapons of learning ; when misrepre- 
sentation on a large scale is become 
the weapon of destruction, and histo- 
rical fraud is beginning to put on an 
authentic garb. 

We have now stated the reasons 
why we have received and read Mr. 
Keightley’s History with much satis- 
faction. It has come at a time of 
great need, and is fully equal to the 
want of the time. Without adopting 
the tone or language of politics, it is 
conservative, by the mere authenticity 
of its statements. Above all, it is 
eminently fitted for the purpose of 
education. Were we to speak of its 
style of composition, we might praise 
its unstudied plainness, which is equally 
free from ambitious rhetoric or specu- 
lative coloring, and strongly tends to 
convey the impression of a mind ear- 
nestly engaged in conscieutious re- 
search, and feeling little reliance on 
anything but its uncompromising 
honesty of statement and purpose. 
In history such a qualification must 
outweigh all others ; but Mr. Keight- 
ley has many valuable recommenda- 
tions to the general reader; he is clear, 
precise and succinct—he has the rare 
faculty of being comprest without ste- 
rility of fact; and we cannot too 
highly praise the skilful simplicity 
which has imparted to statements so 
brief, all the authentic weight of do- 
cumentary evidence. Nor the dexte- 
rous tact in arrangement and selection 
of incidents, which under a seeming 
homeliness of manner, bears on the 
reader with the interest of a romance, 
through the very same details, which, 
heretofore, neither the specious and 
refined elegance of Hume, or the rich 
and overflowing theory of Mackintosh, 
have quite redeemed from the charge 
of dryness. In presenting the reader 
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with a few extracts from this work of 
Mr. Keightley, we shall select princi- 
pally with a view to the reflections 
with which we have introduced it 
here. . It has, as we have already ob- 
served, been the peculiar art of the 
Church of Rome, to put on all shapes 
for the attainment of power. Of late 
years it has, with disregard of facts 
too audacious for belief, were it not for 
the historical ignorance of its dupes, 
not only disclaimed all its leading cha- 
racters, and distinctive principles of 
polity and creed, but endeavoured to 
retort on its opponeuts the charges 
they have found against it, aud to 
give to these oft-repeated absurdities a 
weight which they had hitherto want- 
ed. It has been thought proper to in- 
vest them with the imposing form of a 
history of England. Dr. Lingard’s 
history, notwithstanding the talent 
and industry, of which it exhibits a 
lamentable perversion, can go very 
little way in duping the informed, even 
among his own party. But it is much 
to have the shadow of historic appeal ; 
nor is any defiance of notorious fact 
too gross for the credulity of that mob 
which Whig demagogues call the public, 
or for the impudence of those who 
impose on it. It is one of the great 
recommendations of Mr. Keightley, 
that without entering into party ques- 
tions, he has by the judicious use of 
critical reference to authority, afforded 
Mauy strong counteractions against 
this evil. Without turning aside into 
the devious waste of controversy, he 
has contented himself mostly with the 
simple rectification of misstatements, 
and uncandid implications : and in do- 
ing so, still preserved the courteous 
tone and frank allowance which should 
mark the absence of passion and party 
feeling in the historian. 

It has been a favourite artifice of 
the Church of Rome, to assume that 
the Reformation had its origin in 
human passions and expediencies; and 
on this fallacious assumption to assail 
its credit by an attack on its pretended 
authors. Mr. Keightley’s plan and 
peculiar subject did not allow of a full 
exposure of this sophism, nor does 
our space permit us to enter on so 
wide a field of history, but we may 
observe that nothing can be more un- 
warranted. The reformation did not 
begin with individuals: its embers lay 
working throughout Europe, under the 
dust and cinders of popery, from the Le- 
ginning: and the iron arm of that fell 
despotism was scarcely sufficient to 
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smother the frequent outbreaks of its 
living fire, by the stern and vigilant sup. 
pression of the inspired writings. But 
to speak of England only, and not to 
rake up doubtful gleams, the Reforma. 
tion set in in decided Opposition to all 
civil causes, with the first translation 
of the Bible into English—its only 
true, invariable and uniformly working 
cause, The following is Mr. Keieht 
ley’s sketch of the first English te. 
former :— 


“ Wickliffe was born in 1324. He 
graduated at Oxford, where, from his 
great knowledge of Scripture, he ac. 
quired the title of the Gospel Doctor; he 
was also perfectly skilled in the scholastic 
philosophy then in vogue. He first ap- 
peared as an author in 1356, when he 
put forth a tract in which he found the 
moral cause of the great plague with 
which Europe had just been afflicted in 
the vices and corruption of the church, 
Four years later he engaged in a contro- 
versy with these pests of society (as they 
have always proved) the Mendicant 
orders. The insolence, the rapacity, the 
shameless falsehood of these men had 
passed all bounds. They swarmed over 
the whole country ‘as thick as motés in 
the sonné beme ;’ they everywhere dispa. 
raged the secular clergy and the monks, 
whose revenues they frequently diverted 
to themselves. As the universities suf. 
fered much from their artifices, that of 
Oxford testified its gratitude for the ex- 
ertions of Wickliffe, by presenting him 
with a living of some value, and he 
shortly after was made warden of Baliol 
College. He was then made head of 
Canterbury-hall by primate Isk p, its 
founder, but he was deprived by Lang- 
ham, Islep’s successor. Wickliffe appeal- 
ed to the pope, who decided, as might be 
expected, against him; and the king on 
receiving a present of two hundred marks 
from the monks of Canterbury, in whose 
favour the decision had been made, con- 
firmed it. Wickliffe appeared as the 
champion of the crown and parliament 
in the dispute with the pope about the 
tribute yielded by John, and trium- 
phantly refuted the arguments of the 
papal advocates. In 1372 he obtained 
a doctor’s degree and the professorship of 
divinity, and in 1374 he was one of the 
commissioners sent to Bruges to treat 
with the papal ministers on the subject 
of provisions. On his return he was 
presented by the crown with a prebendal 
stall in the diocese of Worcester, and 
with the rectory of Lutterworth in Lei- 
cestershire. 

“ Wickliffe had returned from Bruges 
convinced, as he says himself, that the 
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was ‘the most cursed of clippers 
and purse-kervers,’ and he went on fear- 
Jessly in his exposures of the papal cor- 
ruption. The heads of the church 
thought they could no longer safely re- 
main silent, and he was therefore sum- 
moned to appear before the convocation 
at St. Paul’s) On the appointed day 
(Feb. 19, 1377) he came, accompanied 
by his patron the Duke of Lancaster, 
and by Lord Henry Percy the earl-mar- 
shal. An altercation took place between 
these noblemen and Courtenay, bishop of 
London, in which the advantage of tem- 
er and decorum was clearly on the side 
of the prelate ; and the citizens, who dis- 
liked the duke, espousing the cause of 
their bishop, made an uproar which 
caused the assembly to be broken up. 
Next day the mob went to the duke’s 
palace, the Savoy, and reversed his arms, 
and they murdered a priest, whom they 
took for the earl-marshal. 


« The pope now fulminated four bulls 
against Wickliffe, and the next year he 
had to appear at Lambeth, before the 
papal delegates. But the Londoners as- 
sembled in great numbers, and even 
broke into the chapel where they were 
sitting, menacing them with destruction 
if anything befell the reformer; and a 
message from the young king’s mother, 
the ‘ Fair Maid of Kent,’ desiring them 
not to proceed in the business. Wick- 
liffe delivered a paper explanatory of his 
sentiments, in which he so enveloped 
them in the scholastic jargon, that his 
judges affected to be satisfied of his or- 
thodoxy, and dismissed him. He return- 
ed to his rectory ; the great schism in the 
papacy succeeded, and the court of Rome 
had no leisure to attend to him. He 
therefore went on exposing its errors, 
and at length had the hardihood to assail 
its palladium, the astounding doctrine of 
the real corporeal presence. The Duke 
of Lancaster, in dismay at his temerity, 
now abandoned him. He was summoned 
before the convocation at Oxford (1382) 
where he maintained his opinions. A 
mandate was obtained from the king 
banishing him from that university, and 
he retired to Lutterworth, where he died 
of paralysis on the last day of the year 
1384, Thirty years after, by a decree 
of the counci) ot Constance, his remains 
were taken up and burnt, and cast into 
the adjacent stream named the Swift. 

“The whole system of the church of 
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Rome is so diametrically opposed to Scrip- 
ture, that it need not surprise us to find 
Wickliffe arriving at the truth on most 
points, when once he had the courage to 
search the Scriptures for himse#. His 
discoveries, like those of all independent 
inquirers, were of course gradual; hence 
we must expect to find in his writings, as 
in those of such as by patient inquiry 
have endeavoured to extricate themselves 
out of the labyrinth of error, imperfect 
views and even contradictions, bold asser- 
tions and unguarded expressions poured 
out in the first fervor of discovery, but 
softened and restricted on cooler conside- 
ration. This renders it difficult to state 
with any certainty what his real opinions 
on every point were, and the difficulty is 
increased by the circumstance of only a 
portion of his works having been printed. * 

“ The two pillars of popery are the 
doctrines of Merits and Transubstantia- 
tion; in opposition to the former, Wick- 
liffe held the doctrine of justification by 
faith only, though perhaps not in such 
strong terms as some subsequent reform- 
ers have done; on the latter point he 
seems to have agreed with the present 
Church of England in denying a bodily, 
but acknowledging a real spiritual pre- 
sence in the sacramental elements. To 
most of the other erroneous doctrines 
then inculcated, rather than shock preju- 
dices by denying them, he tried to give a 
rational sense ; but against pardons, in- 
dulgences and excommunications, those 
great implements of clerical extortion 
and encouragement to sin, his invectives 
were trumpet-toned. Viewing with the 
Albigenses, with Dante, Petrarca and ail 
the opponents of the church of Rome, 
the pope as Anti-Christ, he unsparingly 
applied that and similar terms to him 
and his supporters; and, as his was an 
age of coarseness and plain speaking, his 
language frequently passes the limits set 
to controversy by the decorum of the pre- 
sent day.+ 

“In opposition to the church of Rome, 
Wickliffe was strenuous in upholding the 
authority of the state over all orders of 
men. Tithes he regarded as alms bes- 
towed on the church, and he held that 
the state was justified in withholding 
them if the clergy neglected their duty ; 
perhaps he went even further, and 
thought that in such case the individual 
layman might refuse tithe and dues. His 
own retention of a valuable living till 


* « The Germans have printed all the works and letters of their great reformer, 
It is not to our credit that those of our reformer should still remain in manuscript. 

t “ The delicacy of Dr. Lingard is shocked at Wickliffe’s coarseness. 
ceed the following, of the orthodox Walsingham ? 
of Satan, that emissary of Anti-Christ, the not-to-be-named Juhn Wickliffe, or 
rather Wickebeleve, the heretic, &c. &c.’” 
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his death is, we should suppose, a suffici- 
ent proof that he did not think that the 
clergy should derive their only support 
from voluntary offerings. Still his lan- 
guage én this point was ambiguous and 
very liable to perversion. It was equally 
so on another, the right of wicked men 
to their temporal possessions, and Wick- 
liffe has been charged with holding the 
doctrine of dominion being founded in 
grace. Yet here again the inference is 
belied by his life and conduct, and his 
language, if rightly understood, is per- 
fectly innocent, and far less strong than 
that of even St. Augustine on the same 
subject. It is, however, not impossible 
that, as is asserted, these principles of 
Wickliffe, misunderstood, may have been 
used at the time of the rising of the pea- 
santry to justify the excesses they were 
urged to commit. 

« Following the maxim that we may 
learn from the enemy, Wickliffe sent 
his Poor Priests, as he styled them, as 
itinerant preachers through the kingdom, 
imitating in this his foes the friars. His 
doctrines were thus widely spread, and 
they were embraced by numbers of both 
sexes, His followers, who were remark- 
ed for the purity and even austerity of 
their morals, were named Lollards.* 

« But Wickliffe gave Rome a deeper 
wound than any she had yet received by 
translating the Bible into English, and 
thus enabling even the unlearned to see 
how repugnant to the Word of God, 
were her doctrines and practices. This 
is the weapon which, as the sword of the 
Spirit, Rome has always dreaded, and 
which alone suffices to overthrow her 
power.” 


Such was the first gleam of that fair 
dawn of mental freedom which was in 
more favourable times to be the light 
and life of the British nation. The 
world was not yet prepared for the 
full day. Even popery had its fune- 
tions to fulfil in ages too barbarous 
for a religion incompatible with sla- 
very. The time was not arrived for the 
enlargement of the basis of human free- 
dom or for casting off the bolts and 
shackles of that spiritual despotism 
which was the common bond of Eu- 
rope ; by which it was, by the effici- 
ency of a single power, combined 
against the tide of the Musselman 
power, then swelling in its strength. 

It may also be allowed that it large- 
ly supplied the influences of know- 
ledge and civilization, in a barbarous 
and enslaved state of civil government, 
by retaining aa overruling and modify- 
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ing jurisdiction in the hands of léjn. 
ing aud religion ; such as they were. 
dark and barbarous if compared with 
the institutions of modern times. et 
happily not unsuited to the ‘dark 
period in the barbarism and igno- 
rance of which the main corruptions 
of the Christian religion begun. The 
age for the reformation of religion 
according to the pure, simple and 
severe standard of its primitive autho. 
rity was not yet arrived; and we ma’ 
present the reader with Mr. Keightley’s 
clear and brief sketch of the state of 
the Christianity of the fifteenth cen. 
tury ; the view is important at a 
period when an insidious effort is 
made both by the papist and his liberal 
ally, to sink the inetfaceable record of the 
past in a dangerous oblivion, or when, to 
adopt Mr. Keightley’s own language— 
“it has of late years, by audaciously 
perverting history, sought to represent 
itself as without stain or blemish, and 
the Reformation as in every sense a 
misfortune to the world, we will briefly 
state what the religion of England 
really was in the fifteenth century.” 


“ At the head of the doctrines taught 
by the clergy, stood the portent of tran- 
substantiation, which, for the sake of un- 
derstanding literally one of the simplest 
of metaphors, sets reason, and the testi- 
mony of all the senses, at defiance, and 
establishes an absurdity hardly to be pa- 
ralleled in the Brahminism of India, or 
the Lamaism of Tibet. By this the 
creature creates the Creator, and the 
same body is actually and entirely pre- 
sent in the most distant regions at the 
very same instant of time! Gregory 
VIL either rejected this doctrine or 
shrank from establishing it by the papal 
authority ; but the intrepid Innocent IIL, 
in the fourth council of Lateran (1215,) 
declared it to be the doctrine of the 
church, and it still remains the badge of 
Rome, a standing proof that she sets 
reason and sense at nought, Our fathers 
were further taught to believe that the 
priest who could thus create his Maker, 
and offer him up in sacrifice on the altar, 
possessed the power of removing or 
mitigating the penalties of sin in the 
future world. There was a place, they 
were told, on the confines of hell, and 
so situated as to receive a moderate por- 
tion of its flames, It was named Pur- 
gatory from its nature, and thither, after 
death, were sent the souls of all but the 
innocent baptized babes, the perfect 
saints, or the incorrigibly wicked, to 
purge away by fire the stains of sin. 


* « From the Low Dutch /vllen or lallen «to sing,’ it is said. 
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period of their sufferings might, 
abn be shortened by prayers and 
masses; and the dying sinner, if wealthy, 
could, by leaving money to the church, 
obtain a relaxation or remission of his 
erally wellmerited torments. He 
might also, at any — during his life, 
ing money, or by visiting some 
Lee aie. obtain an tndulgence 
to exempt him from the punishment due 
to one or more of his transgressions : for 
ene drop of Christ's blood, it was said, 
safficiag to redeem the whole world, all 
the rest of His merits, which were infi- 
nite; together with all that the saints 
bad done beyond what was necessary for 
their own. salvation, went to compose a 
great magazine of merits for the benefit 
of sinful men. The custody of this was 
committed to the pope, and money was 
the key that usually oped the holy trea- 
sure-house. 
“ The church had adopted most of the 
ices and principles of the ancient 
thenism. A system equally tasteless 
as false, of accounting for the origin of 
the elegant polytheism of Greece, by 
supposing its gods to have been merely 
deified men, had been devised, and this 
the fathers of the church adopted. But 
soon it became the belief that what was 
fabled of Jupiter aud Apollo, was true 
of Peter and Paul, and the other apos- 
A new 


tles, martyrs, and confessors. 
Olympus speedily appeared.* ‘Lhe courts 
of heaven were thronged with the beati- 
ed saints, who saw. in God all that took 
place on earth, aud heard the prayers 
addressed to them by their votaries below 
for the exercise of their power or their 


mediation in their favour. High above 
ail in rank and power stood the queen of 
heaven, of the new mythology, the 
virgin, born without sin, dead without 
pain, and translated bodily, like her 
divine son, to heaven, where she stil] ex- 
ercises over him the mild authority of a 
mother. Such were the virgin and the 
saints in heaven ; on earth churches and 
festivals were dedicated, and prayers were 
offered to them; their relics, that is, 
their bones, their hair, the very parings 
of their nails, and the fragments of their 
garments, or the implements of their 
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tortare, were inclosed in costly shrines, 
adorned with precious gems, and wor- 
shipped by the people. Their images, 
especially those of the virgin, were also 
the objects of adoration ; pilgrimages 
were made to them, and rich offerin 
deposited on their altars. Thus, while 
the ancient heathens directed their wor- 
ship to beings whom they regarded as 
superior to man in nature, the Christians 
of the middle ages adored their fellow- 
mortals ; their idolatry was as as 
that of the ancient world; the legends of 
their saints were frequedtly of a far more 
immoral tone than the mythes of Greece, 
and, what these properly understood 
were not, often highly impious, 
** This system of polytheism and ido- 
latry was, however, not without its 
bright spots. The aspect of the court 
of heaven presented in the Romish books 
of devotion is very magnificent and at- 
tractive. But by far the most seductive 
portion of the system is the worship of 
the virgin, the most beautiful piece of 
superstition ever devised! The idea of 
the “pure god,” Phebus Apollo, in the 
Grecian system, was certainly beautiful, 
and, we may add, elevating, but whe 
could think of comparing it with that of 
the virgin? The Crishna of Hindoo, 
the Balder of Scandinavian polytheism, 
falls still more short of it. A woman, 
lovely, gentle, pure and stainless, whose 
heart wells forth streams of holy love 
and benevolence, exalted to supreme 
power in heaven and earth, must, in the 
eyes of the pious votary, have been in- 
vested with a radiance of mild, tempered 
divinity not.to be conceived by those who 
are not themselves believers. Unfortu- 
nately, the beautiful conception was but 
too often spoiled by the vulgar and im- 
pious legend which made the divine olb- 
ject partial, revengeful, vain and venal. 
Among the attractions of this system 
must also be enumerated sensible ones of 
the splendid habits of the clergy; the 
well-marshalled processions, bearing 
crosses and banners; the magnificence of 
architecture; and the noble strains of 
music that pealed through the aisles of 
the stately cathedral and adorned the 
service of even the most humble chapel, 


*«“ The Romish saints are always termed Divi; thus Divus Thomas is the style 


of Thomas a Becket. 


dicimus, divos vero qui ex hominibus fiunt.’ 


‘unde divos etiam imperatores vocamus,’ 


Rome !” 


‘ Deos,’ says @ heathen (Servius on Ain. xii. 139,) ‘ eternos 


In another place (2n, v. 45,) he adda, 
How closely papal Rome imitated heathen 


t “ Hallam (Middle Ages, iii. 349,) after relating some of the impious legends of 
the Virgin, circulated by the monks, thus expresses himself: ‘ Whether the supersti- 
tion of these dark ages had actually passed that point when it becomes more injurious 
to public morals, and the welfare of society than the entire absence of all religious 
notions, is a very complex question, upon which I would by uo means pronounce an 

ve decision.’ ” 


Vou. XI. P 
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“ The clergy themselves, it is probable, 
believed implicitly in the popular religion. 
But their belief stood not in the way of 
their inventing the most monstrous and 
atrocious fables of the miracles performed 
by the saints or their relics, and thus ex- 
torting money or lands from the credu- 
lous votaries. By means of these, and 
of the doctrines of purgatory and merits, 
the church -had gradually contrived to 
gain possession of one fifth of the lands 
of the kingdom.’ The morals of the 
clergy were in general profligate, though 
beyond question there were among them, 
in all aves, shining models of ‘goodness 
and'piety. In the year 1449 the clergy 
had a petition presented in parliament; 
stating that many priests, secular as well 
as religious, had been grievously vexed 
tind troubled wrongfully by divers indict- 
ments of felony, and praying that every 
priest might be pardoned for all manner 
of felonies of rape, done before the Ist of 
June next coming, and from all forfei- 
tures of taking excessive salaries, provided 
a noble (6s. 8d.) for every priest in the 
kingdom were paid to the king.* What, 
we may ask, must have been the mora- 
lity of the clergy who could present such 
a petition ? 

«“ Ignorance and immorality are usual, 
though not necessary, companions. We 
may, therefore, not be surprised to find 
that the great bulk of the clergy were 
grossly ignorant. But few of them 
knew the meaning of the prayers they 
muttered daily in an unknown tongue ; 
and to read and study the Scriptures 
even in the Latin version, was regarded 
4s needless to those whose religion was 
almost totally made up of forms and ce- 
remonies. The ignorance of the laity 
was of course greater, if possible, than 
that of their spiritual guides, 

«We are not, however, to suppose 
that the mind of Europe was totally en- 
thralied to superstition in these times. 
It was far otherwise, as the dreadful 
crusade against the Albigenses, and the 
persecution of the Lollards and other 
heretics, as they were styled by the 
church, too clearly prove. Though the 
clergy exerted themselves to the utmost, 
though they filled the prisons, with those 
who dared to think, and kindled the piles 
for those who refused to recant, the truth 
still continued to spread, and more and 
more was sown every day of the seed 
which was to yield such an abundant har- 
vest of mental liberty. We have now 
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strong grounds for believing that Dantes 
Petrarca, and their fellows, whose genius 
sheds such a-lustre on the’ middle 
were but the organs of an extensive sect 
or party, whose bond of union was hos., 
tility to the papacy, its claims, its doc. 
trines, and its practices.t The middle 
aves thus rise in moral dignity, while we 
view in them the struggle of man’s intel. 
lectual nature against superstition, upheld 
by fraud and cruelty; aud. we -learn te 
acknowledge our debt of gratitude to the, 
men whose unremitting efforts achieved 
the victory of which we now enjoy the 
benefits.” 


ages, 


The strange and revolting exposures 
which took place afterwards at the 
suppression of the monasteries, are 
such as to set in a clearer light the 
state of ignorance and wickedness 
with which such perversions of Chris- 
tianity might well be found in union, 
The monasteries which, in the middle 
ages, must be allowed to have filled 
an important place in a social system, 
in which the people at the lowest 
stage of civilization were exposed to 
the ills of want, disease and oppression, 
had, long before they were assailed, be- 
come incompatible with the advancing 
condition of .freedom and - knowledge, 
Though they still exercised somewhat 
of a remedial influence over a state 
wherein rapine and oppression reigned 
with a widespread rule ; yet, in the 
new struggle which had fully set in 
between the ancient domination of 
popery, and the mental emancipation 
of the reformation, they were naturally 
arrayed agaiust the latter. Once the 
kings began to be at issue with the 
popes, the monasteries became the 
strongholds of rebellion. This, never- 
theless, would have little affected their 
safety, had not their reputation fallen 
in public opinion; they were known to 
have become the nests of all sorts of 
crime and profligate corruption. They 
had lost the respect of the world, 
but their true state of iniquity yet re- 
wained to be fully exposed, aud the 
exposure was to have its due effect in 
preparing the people for the reception 
of purer religion, and a system of 
freer polity. Mr. Keightley has re- 
tained a few examples which may not 
even now be found wholly uninstruc- 
ths 


+ « The writer here alludes to what he regards as the extraordinary discoveries of 


his most valued friend, Brofessor Gabriele 


Rossetti, in his ‘ Comento Analitico’ on 


Dante, his ‘ Spirito Antipapale de’ Classici Italiani,’ and his * Mistero dell’ Amor 
Platonico,’ a work which has not yet appeared, but of which the present author has 
had the advantage of seeing all that has been as yet printed.” 
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« The abbots of Glastonbury, Reading, 

and Colchester, were executed on charges 
of having aided the northern rebels; the 
vices of others were made public, but 
still the people said these were the crimes 
of the individuals, not of the order. It 
was then determined to expose the false 
relics and the * lying wonders’ to be found 
in even the most respectable convents. — 
Eleven houses, it was found, possessed a 
girdle belonging to the Virgin ; eight had 
some of her milk to show: one exhibited 
some of the coals that roasted St. Lau- 
rence; the ear cut by the sword of St. 
Peter from the head of Malchus gave 
fame to one, and the parings of the toe- 
nails of St. Edmund to another, in which 
also the penknife and boots of St. Tho- 
mas of Canterbury assured pregnant wo- 
men ofa safe delivery. The teeth of St, 
Apollonia, which cured the toothache, 
were so multiplied that when collected 
they filled atun. At Reading there was 
the wooden image of an angel, with but 
one wing, which had flown into England 
with the spear-head that pierced our Sa- 
viour’s side, The monastery at Hales in 
Gloucestershire had a vial containing a 
ortion of the Redeemer’s blood, to be- 
hold which pilgrims flocked from all quar- 
ters; but the votary often looked in vain 
for the beatific vision ; his penitence, he 
was told, was incomplete; he had not 
purchased enough of masses ; more money 
was paid, and at length perhaps his eyes 
were blessed with a sight of the divine 
blood. The secret was found to be that 
the vial, which contained the blood of a 
duck, was opake on one side, and was 
turned about by the priests to suit their 
purpose. At Boxley, in Kent, was the 
crucifix named the Rood of Grace, which 
moved its head, eyes, lips, &c. all effected 
by secret cords and wires. These various 
impostures were exposed at St. Paul’s 
whither also were brought other idols 
from various parts of the country, among 
which came a huge one from Wales, 
named Darvel Gatheren, to which large 
offerings used to be made; an old pro- 
phecy had said that it should burn a forest, 
and in cruel mockery it was made to form 
part of the fire that consumed one Friar 
Forest, who denied the supremacy. 

“St. Thomas of Canterbury was pro- 
ceeded against, and condemned as a trai- 
tor; his name was struck out of the ca- 
lendar ; his office was expunged from the 
breviary, and his bones were taken up 
and burnt ; the skull was found with the 
rest, though the monks used to exhibit it 
tothe pilgrims, His shrine was broken 
up, and the gold and jewels it contained 
filled two chests, and required eight men 
to carry them. There was a festival 
called the translation of ‘his body cele- 
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brated evary year, and a jubilee of fifteen 
days every fiftieth year, which drew a 
great concourse of pilgrims to Canter- 
bury, one hundred thousand being known 
to have been there at one time ; the offer- 
ings therefore were numerous, for the 
saints, like eastern kings, were not to be 
approached without a present. On his 
own ground this ¢ holy blissful martyr’ so 
far eclipsed the Saviour and the Virgin, 
that of the three great altars there, that 
of Christ received one year only £3, 2s, 6d. 
that of the Virgin £63. 5s. 6d., while the 
martyr’s share was £832. 12s, 3d. But 
the next year it was still worse; on. 
Christ’s altar nothing was offered, on the 
Virgin’s but £4. 1s, 8d., while St. Tho- 
mas’s displayed £954. 6s. 3d. !” 

The modern popish historian, in 
looking back to these events, is not too 
fastidious, among other artifices of ad- 
vocacy, to cast a strong colouring of 
crimination over the motives and mo- 
rals of Henry VIII. It would not be 
worth noticing, but that, in truth, it 
exhibits the true character of the con- 
troversy. Altogether destitute of di- 
rect force, the church of Rome 
pelled to carry on its defence by eva 
sions, almost exclusively directed to 
the lowest degree of ignorauce. Men, 
at the best, must be considered as act- 
ing from mixed motives—and in the 
whole progress of human affairs, the 
wisest and most fortunate arrange- 
ments, must, so long as we refer to hu- 
man motives, be found more intimately 
connected with the passious and pri- 
vate personal aims of their chief agents 
than with any views of a more enlarged 
and higheraim. ‘The great fundamen- 
tal theorem of social progress, rests on 
this as a principle ; it is the working 
together of private interests that con- 
stitutes the great machinery of provi- 
dence. ‘Lhe irruption of barbarian in- 
vaders—the oppression of the few— 
the revolt of the many—the crime of 
the minister—the frauds of the priest-- 
the corruptions of luxury—the desola- 
tion of wars—the irruptions of barba- 
rism have been the exuberant elements 
of great changes which now, in the long 
course of ages, are set down for amelio- 
ration. It is the ordinary course of a 
world in which imperfection prevails—— 
of which trial and trouble are the un- 
derstood conditions. The reformation 
is the work of the same overruling 
Power that has governed the course of 
human events fram the beginning, in 
subservience to other purposes than 
those of his human instruments. Its 
merits are to be estimated from the 


is com- 
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evils it arrested—the good it effected — 
but above all, from its sanction in truth. 
Henry’s motives are nothing to the 
pe ose—and when Dr. Lingard, with 

is learning and acuteness, has seen fit 
to resort to the most frivolous perver- 
sions for the purpose of darkening the 
fame of the unfortunate Anne Boleyn,* 
it must be at once visible how poor 
must be the cause defended by re- 
sources so false and low. 

The merits of the Reformation rest 
onthe permanent and authentic records 
of the scripture; and, on the whole 
uncontroverted history of ten centu- 
ries. When the opinions of ancient 
writers now little ode shall have 
been misrepresented—when obscure 
events shall have been distorted by his- 
torical falsification—and misstatement 
shall have done its utmost to confuse 
all that is not too notorious to be 
touched, the advocate of the church 
of Rome will still find a plain and 
broad accumulation of incontrovertible 
facts before him, of which his evasions 
have touched nothing, and on which the 
public eye still rests every year with a 
clearer light.—If the results of contro- 
versy fall short of the expectation of 
the combatant—it is because its first 
effect is to call human passions into 
play, and to irritate the prejudices it 
disturbs, But in the strife a deposit 
of information has been left, and the 
intelligence of a shrewd people has 
been diffusively awakened. The shift- 
ing and tergiversation of their instruc- 
tors has not escaped the jealous atten- 
tion of these auditors ; and the very 
development which political agitation 
has given to the intellects of the people 
will yet be found to pave the way for 
the dissipation of the errors that bind 
them soul and body, under the tyranny 
of their deceivers. The people of Ire- 
land will not long remain under the 
sway of impostures not easily recon- 
ciled with the fast spreading know- 
ledge, and the diffusive Christianity of 
the 19th century; and as they shall 
become truly acquainted with the base 
fetters which have so long held them 
behind the rest of mankind, in the ad- 
vance of ages, they will learn in what 
true freedom consists, and spurn the 
factious demagogue with the Jesuit ; 
by whose portentous alliance a new 
and seasonable line of advance has 
been gained by the enemies of our re- 
ligion and laws. + 


* See Hallam Const. Hist. vol. i. p. 43, 
exposure of this. 
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_ Mr. Keightley has given some touch. 
ing descriptions of the fate of those 
eminent persons, the martyrs of the Re. 
formation in England. We may refer 
to his description of Cranmer, as a 
fair specimen of the method in which 
he seizes on. the prominent incidents of 
history to animate and give interest to 
his book. One of the artifices of the 
popish writers, has been an endeavour 
to soften this monstrous feature of the 
church of Rome, into a general re. 
proach on human nature, by retaliating 
the charge of persecution on the. re- 
formers. But the fallacy will go no 
further than those who are deceived 
willingly or from entire ignorance of 
the history of religion. Liberty of 
conscience is one of the essential cha- 
racters of Protestantism ; but not more 
than slavery of conscience is the es 
sential feature of Popery. The infe- 
rence is as plain as the facts are be- 
yond question. Our differences of 
opinion have been made a reproach— 
the essential unity of the Church of 
Rome has been its boast. How far 
either the reproach or the boast are 
maintainable in fact, is not a question 
before us now, but assuredly, as these 
conditions as understood by the Ro- 
man Catholic Church, the one marks 
the genius of persecution as strongly 
as the other, in principle disclaims it, 
The progress of the Roman Church is 
consistently tracked through its whole 
duration, by persecution increasing in 
fierceness with its growth, and the in- 
quisition will seem to every philosophi- 
cal student tobe but the natural incorpo- 
ration of its spirit ; while the absence 
of all physical coercion or fear has been 
the traceable consequence of the Refor- 
mation. ‘To bring home the charge of 
persecution to the reformed church, it 
is necessary to enlarge the definition 
of the word. ‘The first unhappy vie- 
tims to the zeal of the reformers were 
the fruits of the church from which 
they were hardly emerged. A practice 
of ages had made fire the weapon by 
which religion protected its flock ; and 
when the first reformers were yet but 
struggling free from the dark confines 
of mental despotism, they had not yet 
shaken off entirely all its prejudices: 
and, as ever must happen in the fierce 
conflicts of men, human passions un- 
doubtedly took part. But making all 
this allowance, the cases admit of no 
comparison. From the very outset, 
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the Reformation is generally charac- 
terised by the rejeetion of the stake 
and faggot ; the instances of the con- 
trary are not only ee few, but 
chargeable to the individual reformer 
who used them—they were to be traced 
to angry retaliation, or the fear of 
menaced dangers or political causes, 
or despotism simply maintaining its 

wer against human resistance. But 
rom the very beginning, the most 
marked and closest contrast runs 
through the whole struggle which es- 
tablished the Church of England ; be- 
tween the mild and tolerating spirit of 
the reformers, and the fierce and un- 
mitigated persecution which appeared 
alternately for some reigns, like the 
jntervals of light and darkness, as 
either prevailed in the sway of mortal 
strife. The victims of the reformation 
in England, besides that they were but 
few, are also to be considered rather 
as polititical offenders, than as martyrs 
to their religious opinions. The kings 
of England were at the time yet striving 
against the assumed political supre- 
macy of the Pope; and if in the jea- 
lousy of armed power they had re- 
course to the weapons of the power 
they had to resist, it is reasonable to 
attribute any occasional excess to the 
spirit of the tyrant, and the lingering 
leaven of that church from which they 
had not yet quite become free. Neither 
the hierarchy or the throne could be 
said to have become unreservedly pro- 
testant for many reigns, after the sepa- 
ration of the churches of England and 
Rome ; yet there was no cause, simply 
natural, contributed more to diffuse a 
respect for the reformation, among the 
body of the people—who ever judge 
rather by what they see, than by rea- 
son—than the humane and tolerant 
spirit of the reformation, And_ its 
ptogress quickly carried it beyond the 
dark and sanguinary crimes which had 
never been its proper or spontancous 
resources. As the great principles of 
the reformation became more fully 
adopted, persecution for conscience 
sake became too inconsistent with its 
spirit to be even possible. They be- 
came as contradictory to its charter of 
evangelical authority, as they were a 
necessary consequence of the system 
of spiritual despotism from which it 
had so hardly struggled. Henry was 
adespot and a papist at heart. In 
him the leaven of old corruptions had 
providentially the ‘effect of softening 
the collision of the old and the new 
opinions : human passions are danger- 
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ous reformers in a half-barbarous age— 
and the resistance of opinion against a 
domineering and persecuting prejudice 
must needs have had something of the 
vindictive : the iron-handed despot im- 

ressed all sides with a salutary fear. 
The secular arm was, however, li htly 
and mercifully employed, as a letter 
from Cardinal Pole to Cranmer, when 
in prison and about to be tried for his 
life, testifies unanswerably :— 


“ Cranmer still Jay in prison. He had 
written a very manly letter to the queen, 
wherein he stated his reasons for denying 
the pope’s authority. To this by her di- 
rection, Pole wrote a reply; it was in 
his usual declamatory style, well seasoned 
with invective, but containing a memor- 
able attestation of Cranmer’s merciful 
exercise of his authority. * Nor does it 
at all avail,’ says he, ‘to excuse you, that 
you have slaughtered no one, but have 
been benign and gentle to all; for I hear 
this asserted by some. But these know 
not what they say, nor do you perhaps 
know whether you have slain any one, 
because you did not enter Christ’s fold 
with this design, nor after you entered 
it are conscious to yourself of having 
sought the blood of any,’” 


On the sanguinary reign of Mary, 


it is needless to dwell. It has but one 
character on the page of every histo- 
rian—that of religious persecution. 
Nor does this admit of any of the 
palliating considerations already men- 
tioned—it was not defensive, it was 
not political ; it was but in unison with 
the established prejudice of ages; it 
was an effort to force back an exploded 
superstition into a reformed nation, by 
a violent, and in spirit, exterminating 
persecution. The mind of England had 
virtually anticipated the reform of their 
kings, and the nation was thoroughly 
Protestant. ‘There was no revolution- 
ary element concealed under the cloak 
of religion, to warrant the exertion of 
a defensive tyranny—there were no 
peasant insurrections, or conspiring 
barons. The Church of Rome, re- 
stored with Mary to its judicial des- 
otism over a Protestant nation, with 
little hesitation entered on its consis- 
tent course of horrors. It left no sin- 
gular or equivocal recollection on the 
annals of the day for after-times to 
wonder at, and for Jesuits to explain 
away, in pretended histories. It acted 
in England as it acted in the vales of 
Piedmont, in the forests of Peru, or 
as when it flooded the sleeping homes 
of Paris with Protestant massacre ; on 
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the very fundamental principle of its 
existence :—that is to say, according 
.to a principle that demands abject 
submission, and can only be main- 
tained by terror. It could not, indeed, 
act otherwise, aud live in the midst of 
‘civilization, and in the face of the re- 
vealed records of Christianity. But 
providentially the effort was its last, 
and only se rved to exhibit it in its real 
form to the pe ople. The accession of 
Elizabeth again shewed the opposite 
side of the contrast. 


« With the deaths of Mary, Pole, and 
Gardiner, ended for ever the dominion of 
popery in England. The cruelties per- 
petrated by them were even of advan- 
tage tothe reformed faith. The English 
vation is naturally averse from cruelty, 
and the sight of the constancy and even 
exultation with which the martyrs met 
their fate, while it caused pity and admi- 

ration for the suffere rs, inspired a natural 
favour toward the religion which enabled 
men to die thus cheerfully, and. raised 
doubts as to the truth of the system 
which required the aid of the stake and 
faggot. j Catholics 
at the commencement of Mary’s reign 


Hence many who were 


were Protestants at its close; and hence 
her successor found so little difficulty in 
establishing the reformed faith. The 
‘number who perished in the flames during 
the four years of the persecution was 
little short of three hundred,* of whom 
more than a sixth were women, and some 
were childre n, and even babes.t” 
We shall conclude with another ex- 


tiact— 


came into use on 
The oath 
lered to the bishops 


The new liturgy 
St. Jol he Ravtis? ae 
ot. John the yaplists Gay. 


of suprem: 





ey was ten 
ind clergy. ¢ f the 

Llandaff alone would take it; the others 
were deprived of their sees, as also were 
vnitaries, and eighty 
parish priests the “great body of the 


about one hundred « 


*« Speed says 274, Burnet 284, Colli 


yem. ¢ ip. xiv, 
torments, 
} 


now on what authority Dr. 


tlames for religious opinion.’ 


ultingly says there were some hundreds : 


etiam antiquis,’ say 
nissimo renoy 


sunt sublate.’—p. 231.” 


+“ Lord Burleigh further says that there were more than 60 women and 40 
children among the sufferers, and that of the former ‘some were great with child, out 
of whose bodies the child by fire was expelled alive, and yet also cruelly burnt.’ 


prelates, Kitchen of 


clergy took the oath without hesitation, 
No fires were kindled for the recusants ; 
they remained at their liberty till the 
following winter, when they began to 
attack the reformation openly. For this 
several of them were committed to prison, 

Bonner was confined in the Marshalsea, 

where he remained for the rest of bis 
life, indulging to the last in the plea- 
sures of the table, to which he was de. 
voted. Tunstal passed the remainder of 
his days at Lambeth, where he met with 
every attention ; the same palace was the 
domicile of Thirlby ; ; Bourne was sent to 
reside wish the dean of Exeter ; ; Heath 
spent the remainder of his life at his 
estate at Cobham in Surrey, where the 
queen often visited him.” 


A new light has of late been rapidly 
diffusing itself through the public mind, 
The advocates of the Church of Rome 
have dealt too largely in subterfuges 
but little adapted to the time; they 
have too much forgotten to make al 
lowance for the clear daylight of mo- 
dern civilization. Their inconsisten- 
cies have been noted—their fraudulent 
denials of their system have been set 
down against them ; in defending them- 
selves against knowledge, they have 
unintentionally exposed themselves to 
the ignorant. And thus in gaining a 
victory, they have paved the way for 
their downfall—like the Rajah in Mr, 
Southey’s tale, they will find their 
death in the cup of triumph. But it 
is our duty, in the meantime, to watch 
that the cause of truth and light may 
not receive detriment—for their ex- 
piring efforts are replete with danger. 
Ihey are but the van of the revolu- 
tionary power of infidel democracy, and 
in this the danger lies, It is not popery 
we fear, it is the force which comes 
behind it. Truth is permanent, but, 
alas! empire is not: it may hereafter be 
among the lessons of the past, that the 
real stability of the British polity was 
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Lord Burleigh (Strype, Eccles. 


) states the number who perished in this reign .by imprisonments, 
unine, and fire, at 400, of whom 290 were burnt. 
Lingard savs 


Lingard rejects this as resting solely on the authority of Foxe, who he says was re- 


fated by Harding and Persons : 
leigh’s testimony.” 


he does not find it convenient to notice Lord Bur- 


We should be glad to 
that ‘almost 200 persons perished in the 
It is not his usual oracle the veracious Sanders, for he 
his words deserve to be quoted—* Legibus 
ys he, ‘de puniendis hereticis iterum zelo principe Christiano dig- 
atis non solum ille [Cranmer] sed aliquot pseudo prophetarum centurie 
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ion. the strength it received from the prin- -similarly connected with our. histor 
ats ; eiple from which the wise men of the _but we, have, not room to spare. Mr 
the hour are studying to sever it—the di- Ke ightley’s ; volume terminates with the 
to ‘vinely. protected truth of which it was reign of Elizabeth. We trust the 
this ‘the earthly repository. remaining volume will soon appear, 
son, \ “We had hoped to offer some re- and be equally worthy of the public 
re marks on another important tupic, patronage. 
his 
lea- 
de. NATIONAL EDUCATION.* 
o “Uvon tlie important subject which forms x been agreed on, by which the Bi- 
the theheading of this paper, our readers will = felt himself bound, we are per- 
t to ‘find our sentiments and opinions fully suaded that, at the conclusion of his 
vath “detailed, in our numbers for February ,speech, he might have commanded an 
his ‘and July last, to which we’ refer wi ith overwhelming majority from doth sides 
the the more. confidence, as we have redson of the house, in favour -of a motion, 
to believe that, as far as they have which, at its commencement, his own 
. _been made | n, they have accom- friends only consented to listen to, be- 
idly plished .the purpose for which they cause a division upon it was not to be 
ind, were intended. On the present occa- entertained. Government, therefore, 
bme .sion, we shal] address ourselves to the saw that it was hopeless to contend any 
- statements contained in the evidence longer against enquiry ; and, with cha- 
ney which was delivered before the parlia- , racteristie cunning, they adopted the 
al- mentary committees ; as well for the ext best course to that of screening 
mo- -purpose of showing how comple tely their delinquencies altogether from the 
va that evidence bears out our own views, - light; name ly, the securing upon the 
om .as that-any government must be with- committee a majority of stedfast adhe- 
— :out excuse, by whom a system, like that rents, by whom, it may at least be said, 
et at present in operation, und the defects that the hostile views, of the bishop 
ave -and the miselhiefs:of which are so zla- would be, as far as possible, defeated. 
os ‘tingly conspicuous in every page of This.was carried so far, that the Arch- 
“oe ‘these reports, can be any longer perse- bishop of Dublin was appointed, and 
Mr. vered in. consented to act, upon the committee, 
) > Our readérs will remember, that the and was; therefore, in a case, which 
_ fecomimittee in the House of Lords, - he himself deseribed as one in which 
my which‘ was appointed, upon the ‘mo- he was put upon his trial, at the same 
ee tion of Lord Melbourne, in the last time, a witness, a counsel, a judge, and 
Ay "se ssion, arose out of a desire to antici- a juror. 
- pate a motion by the Bishop of Exete Tr, Of all this the Bishop of Exeter has 
om _to the same effect, and to take out of not complained, although we do think 
a his hands the nomination of that com- it was a duty which he owed to the ‘pub- 
“— mittee, in order that the government = not to suffer such a proceeding to 
oe might have the choosing of its mem- take place without his sturdy reclama- 
but, bers. Inthe former session, the Bi- tion. How ever, his acquie scence ar 
she shop could scarcely gain the assent of gued a conileace in the strength of 
the his own friends, to the sifting and exa- his case, which was fully justitied by 
a mining of the educational project, with the evidence which was adduced, whieh 
a view to its modification and continu- no sophistication on the part of the 
: ance, and it was only upon an express friends of the Education Board could 
les. understanding that he would not per- pervert as to make it serve their 
ah, sist in moving for a committee, that he purpose. The report, accordingly, 
1 : was enabled to procure what is called has been published without a comment, 
-. “a house.” But his statements were aud the evidence has been left to tell 
bus so impressive and startling, and the for itself. W e desire nothing more, 
rn evils of the system were so glaringly than that it should be impartially 
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depicted, that many who came reluc- 
tantly enough to hear what he had to 
say, departed perfectly convinced, not 


only of its abuses, but of its dangers ; 
and had not the previous understand. 


weighed, and considered ; as we are 
satistied that nothing more is necessary 
to convince every honest man that the 
educational system which is patronised 
by the government is. one of the 


* Report from the Select Committee of the. House. of Lords, ow the new plan 


of Education in Ireland. London: 1837. , 
The System of National .Educatian in Ireland; its principle and practice, By 
J. C. Colquhoun, Esq. of Killermont, M.P. Cheltenham : William Wight, 1838, 
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greatest of the curses which Whig 
misrule has’ ever inflicted upon vnfor- 
tunate Ireland. 

In former numbers* we stated, at 
large, the views and the principles upon 
which we conceived this system o 
posed to sound policy and true reli- 
gion. We shall, therefore, at present, 
do little more than refer to the state- 
ments there put forward, and shew, from 
the evidence before us, how fur they 
may be considered as verified by facts. 
Indeed, we could not desire to make 
out a stronger case against the board, 
than has been established by some of 
their own witnesses. But first we will 
shew, from much morte unexception- 
able authority, the degree in which the 
voluntary societies had succeeded in 
diffusing education upon a seriptural 
basis, before the pertiicious project was 
devised by which their benevolent la- 
bours were counteracted. The Dean 
of Ardagh thus states, in answer to en- 
quiries respecting his knowledge of the 
educational wants of the people of 
Ireland— 


“Have you ever informed yourself 
with respect to the second report of the 
commissioners of Irish education inquiry 
of 1824-27 ?” 

« T have. 

“Have you particularly attended to 
the report, in so far as it concerns the de- 
gree of reading of the Scriptures in the 
schools, according to the returns made 
to the commissioners ? 

«“] have. 

« Have you drawn out any results? 

“1 have, 

« Will you mention any that you think 
importa nt to this inquiry ? 

“ In the first place, I would beg to re- 
mark, that the question with respect to 
education in Ireland at present is not a 
question whether there will be education 
or no education ; for I am confident, and 
I think I can prove it, that at this mo- 
ment the education for Ireland is suffi- 
cient for it. The only question is be- 
tween a good and proper education, and 
a bad education. In 1824, the number 
of schools returned by the commissioners, 
amounted to 11,823, and of those 11,823 
the number of masters and mistresses 
was 12,530, so that from that circum- 
stance | may conclude that there were 
12,000 schools in Ireland at that period. 
Supposing there were 1500 parishes in 
Ireland, that would give eight schools to 
each parish. Now, the total number of 
children in attendance, according to the 


account of the Protestant clergymen, 

563,549, and according to the re 
Catholic clergymen's aceount, 568,964 - 
taking that, and the addition of 200,000 
children that have been added sinee that 
period down to the present time, it gives 
sufficient education, as far as education 
goes, for the population of Ireland. Take 
the children of Ireland from nine to thir. 
teen or fourteen, and you will find these 
children do not make up a million. Take 
then the children that must necessarily 
absent themselves from those schools, and 
it brings it nearly to the number I have 
mentioned. For instance, every person 
that knows any thing of Ireland knows 
that a child must be kept from school if 
the mother is nursing, to take care of the 
child, as the mother must go about the 
house business; that takes one member 
of the family from the school; and, in 
the next place, there is always another 
child employed in what is called in Ire. 
jand herding,—taking care of the cattle in 
the field, as there are mo fences, and if 
there should be fences there are no gates, 
So that, taking those that must necessa- 
rily be excluded from the schools, I say 
that at this moment we have abundance 
of education, as education, for Ireland. 

“Do you mean to convey to the com- 
mittee that there would be sufficient edu- 
cation if there were no schools under the 
national board ? 

« Yes, perfectly sufficient, 

« Are there any other calculations that 
you wish to state, founded wpon those re- 
turns ? 

‘*I mentioned, that of those 12,000 
schools in 1824, above 6000 of them were 
scriptural schools in the strictest sense of 
the words. The scriptural schools were 
6058 at that period. The schools in 
which the Scriptures were not read were 
3322. The returns in which silence was 
kept with respect to the schools were 
2443. Now I think I can show that in 
every case where the returns were silent 
with respect to the Scriptural schools in 
all those schools the Scriptures were 
used. A circumstance occurred which 
tends to show that the Roman Catholic 
clergy wished of course to state as many 
as they could conscientiously, and they 
did it very conscientiously ; I never saw 
two accounts tally so nearly asthe Protes- 
tant and Roman Catholic did at that 
time ; they acted with the highest honour 
in it; they were anxious to return schools 
where the Scriptures were not read, 
and we find that all they could return 
where the Scriptures were not read was 
3322, and 2443 in which the reports were 
silent with respect to the Scriptures being 


* Those of February and July last. 
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The way I account for it is this : 
eeu many gentlemen of rank 
and property in Ireland that had scriptu- 
yal ‘schools, and there never was the 
smallest objection taken to. them ; and 
therefore, when the returns were made, 
they kept silence upon that point, for 
fear it might be a means of creating oppo- 
sition to them afterwards. I have made 
jnquiries upon that subject in every part 
of Ireland since, and the conclusion upon 
my mind is, that every one of those 2443 

ls were scriptural schools; that 
would make the balance of scriptural 
schools above 8500. 

«Is there any other computation that 
you think important that you have made 
from these returns ? 

«No. The-point that I want toestab- 
lish is this ; that education, as education, 
we have ‘abundance of in Ireland, The 
late General Hart, with whom I was 
very intimate, and who was very much 
interested in the welfare of Ireland, told 
me, that from his observation in the army 


for thirty, years, he found it invariably 


the-case that there were: more Scotchmen 
in proportion that could read and write, 
than either Englishmen or Irishmen, and, 
secondly, more Irishmen that could read 
and write in the army than Englishmen.” 


Our ‘readers will remember, that 
such, in substance, was our own view 
of the case, when we last addressed 
them upon this subject, previously to 
the publication of this report. The 
truth is, the government neglected to 
interfere, when interference on their 
part, might have been expedient, .and 
now that they have interfered, it would 
only seem to be for the purpose of pre- 
cipitating education back again to that 
state in which it was found by the va- 
rious societies who had each done so 
much for the purpose of correcting its 
errors, remedying its deficiencies, and 
placing it upon a proper basis. The 
following extract from the evidence of 
Mr. Hamilton, a Whig gentleman, and 
an agent, we believe, to the Duke of 
Leinster, will shew, upon most uneéx- 
ceptiouable authority, that, in many in- 
stances, the term “national” is no other 
than a nick-name for “ hedge schools.” 


“Did you find the new system in ope- 
ration in that part of the country at the 
time ? 

“Yes. I visited a great number of 
schools there, but did not take many notes, 
for the reason I stated before ; but 1 was 
Very much struck upon finding that so 
many schools had been taken under the 
protection of the board in which I could 
not find either the books of the board in- 


troduced, or that change had taken 
place, which materially altered ‘the cha- 
racter of the school from that of the old 
Irish hedge school. In many instances 
of course the schools were very well con- 
ducted, but in many others I was ‘disap- 
pointed on finding that so little improve- 
ment had been carried into effect.” 


And that this is not a prejudiced 
witness, but one who fondly hoped, 
and anxiously desired that the new 
plan might be successful, is very plain 

‘om what follows: 


“ You were very much struck with the 
want of improvement in. those schools, 
and you were surprised to find them so 
little superior to the old hedge schools in 
Treland ? ; 

“TI was. : 

“ You have been in the habit of turn- 
ing your attention to education, and 
particularly to this system for some time ? 

“ Yes. 

« And you highly approved of the spi- 
rit of. Lord Stanley’s instructions ? 

“« Yes, 

“« And you thought they would lead to 
a great deal of improvement, if followed 
out properly ? 

** Yes, 


** Do you know how long those:schools 
had been established which manifested so 
little improvement ? 

“« At the time, of course, on referring 
to the books, 1 saw how long they had 
been established, and that gave me infor- 
mation when I inquired, and enabled me 
to form my own judgment ; but as I had 
no idea of ever being called upon to com- 
munieate the premises from which I made 
my deductions to any one else, of course 
it rested, as many general deductions do, 
in one’s own mind,-when the minutia of 
the premises may be lost. 

“ Vou thought they had been established 
long enough to give ample time for im- 
provement ? 

« Yes, 

«* And in that state of improvement 
you expected to find them ? 

« Yes. 

“And in that expectation you were 
disappointed ? 

« | was.” 


While this witness is before us, we 
may as well cite a further extract ftom 
his evidence, teriding to shiow the cha- 
racter of some of the books which he 
found in use in some of the schodls 
which he visited— 


“Have you ever mentioned to any 
member of the beard the name of any 
one book which you considered improper, 
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;and ‘which you had met with in any one 
school ? 

“« Yes. 

« Will you name the particular book 
you mentioned as having found, and 
which you considered an improper book ? 

« Selections from Lord Chestertfield’s 
letters, and the history of Irgland. 

“Is that a history of Ireland in ques- 
tion and answer ? 

«“ There isa small work, a history of 
Ireland, which I have very often met with 
in the schools, and is not at all an uncom- 
mon book in schools where the children 
bring their own books; that I know I 
have met with in many instances ; and I 
know I have talked of such matters, but 
it was in a general way; but I think that 
it is expecting too much that I should re- 
member either the particular time at 
which I have objected to any one of those, 
or the particular book which might have 
formed part of the conversation; not of 
course having any idea of the necessity of 
recording it, it must remain as a general 
impression upon my mind. 

«Did you mention the history of Ire- 
land as an improper book you had found 
in any one of those schools to any mem- 
ber of the board ? 

“I must decline to answer that ques- 
tion. 

«“ Was the history of Ireland a work 
known to you before ? 

“ Only as a book I have occasionally 
taken up in the common hedge schools; 
from its general character I never have 
wished to read it; but I always knew 
when I found it it was not a book which 
ought to be put into the hands of chil- 
dren. 

«“ You knew sufficient of it to know it 
was an improper book to be put into the 
hands of children ? 

« I knew that was its character.” 


He is further asked— 


“ Are you the writer of a pamphlet, 
now before the committee, called « Ob- 
servations on a Speech by the Lord Bi- 
shop of Exeter ?” 

«Tam. 

« There is in it this passage :—* Can it 
be possible that I have found children in 
a national school busy reading the life of 
‘Freny the Robber,’ and ¢ Instructions 
upon the Art of handling their Cards gen- 
teelly,’ &c. &c. ? Can you state that you 
found in any of the schools connected 
with the National Board of Education 
the books just named ? 

«“ Yes; for I then consulted my note 
books; but I really cannot now state 
where the exactschool was. I know that 
I have taken them out of the children’s 
hands in a school at Skibbereen or Clo- 


nakilty, in the county of “Cork, er- dp 
that line of road; but further I cannét 
say. 

_ “You have stated that you have found 
in schools connected with the National 
Board of Education those books you 
have named ? 

« Yes, 

«« When was that? 

“In 1834, 

“ You are sure they were schools con. 
nected with the Board of Education ? 

“ Yes, I am quite sure of that, the im. 
pression remains so strong upon my mitid 
that the schools were connected with the 
Board of Education. 

« Was the title written up « National 
School ?’ 

*« Certainly, or else I should not have 
had such an impression upon my mind. 

** You state that you found the chil- 
dren busily reading the life of « Freny the 
Robber,’ and ¢ Instructions upon thé Att 
of handling their Cards genteelly ;’ when 
you say you found them busily reading 
them, were those books such as the boys 
had put into their pockets without the 
knowledge of their master, or were they 
reading them with the knowledge of the 
master of the school? What was the 
impression upon your mind ? 

“ The impression -on my mind was, 
they were used as the books that the 
children bring with them. They are ge- 
nerally used in the hedge schools as the 
books to learn to read from; when each 
child uses its own book, and there is no 
system of uniformity prevailing in the 
school, 

“Do you mean to say that this system 
prevailed in those national schools where 
you found this book ? 

‘«« Certainly ; it must have prevailed 
where there were no national school 
books. 

“ Are the committee to understand 
that the master, according to your im- 
pression, was cognizant of the fact that 
the boys were reading in the school, as 
their school books, the history of Freny 
the Robber and the Way to handle their 
Cards genteelly ? 

* Certainly.” 


Such will be allowed to be unexcep- 
tionable evidence. It is the evidence 
of a gentleman who would have wil- 
lingly borne favourable testimony to 
the working of the new system, if he 
could do so as an honest man. All his 
sympathies and predilections were with 
its contrivers. Same of its staunchest 
supporters are his patrons and friends. 
But, upon personal examination, its 
defects were too glaring not to compel 
his attention to them; and his evi- 
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idence is as créditable to his candour, 
as the system, in its results, was disap- 
pointing to his expectations. - Can any 
one hesitate to say that the schools 
which are thus described, are semina- 
ries of sedition? Is it credible, that 
the children who frequent them can 
profit by the training which they must 
‘receive ; or, in fact, that they can re- 
ceive any training but that which fits 
‘them for the purposes of the dema- 
gogue and the incendiary? Let the 
reader peruse the following extract, 
‘and say, whether it is very surprising 
that Mr. O'Connell should be a strong 
advocate of the national board. The 
Rev. T. W. Green, curate of Tallow, 
is under examination. He is ques- 
tioned respecting certain irregularities 
which he witnessed, and is asked why 
he did not report them to the commis- 
sioners. His answer is— 


« From various sources I had heard, 
and in one instance it had been I thought 
specifically proved to me, that the com- 
missioners did not pay the attention I 
would have expected to any notice of the 
kind, and I was determined not to do 
what I thought would probably be use- 
less. 

« What is the instance you allude to ? 

«The instance I allude to occurred in 
Youghall; a meeting was held in the 
schoolroom at Youghall some years ago ; 
it was reported that very little notice 

‘seemed to have been taken of it, indeed I 
do not know that any notice was taken of 
the meeting ; but I have a copy of a letter 
which was written by the Rev. Mr. 
Swanzy, a Protestant curate of Youghall; 
he made a report of two things; first, 
that he had gone into the schoolroom and 
seen the bust of Mr. O’Connell in a con- 
spicuous part of the room ; and, secondly, 

‘that a meeting had been held in the 
schoolroom in which political speeches 
were made; and the answer he received 
from the board was to the purport that 
the master had been fined or reproved ; 
this 1 presume was for Mr. O’Connell’s 
bust being in the schoolroom; but there 
was no further notice taken.” 


The Rev. W. E. Lloyd, rector of 
Fenner, in the county otf Tipperary, 
thus describes the character of six, and 
the conduct of one of the national 
schoolmasters in his neighbourhood.— 
We cite it as further proof, that, who- 
ever else may, Mr. O'Connell has no 
reason to be dispieased with the pro- 
ceedings of these enlightened func- 
tionaries. 


What is the general character of the 
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six national schoolmasters in your parish 
and. neighbourhood ? 

« There is one, as I said before, an ex- 
ceedingly well-conducted man. 

«« What do you say of the other five ?. 

«“ To my knowledge of three of them, 
I know them to be very great drunk- 
ards; and more than that I do not know 
of them. 

«“ What is the name of that school 
where the master is a very well-conducted 
man? 

«It is upon Mr. Latouche of Harris- 
town’s estate. Ido not know his name, 
because it is along way from me; but 
from general information I have heard 
every one speak well of him. 

‘« Did you receive a letter from any one 
of the schoolmasters ? ; 

‘¢ I did; from Michael Walsh. 

** Is he one of the drunkards ? 

*¢ One of them. 

‘«* Of what school is he the master? * 

«« He is the master of Boulick, I think 
that is the name. 

«Is that one of the national schools in 
the district of which you have spoken? 

‘It is. 

«* What was the purport of that letter ? 

« «Rev. Sir,—As secretary to the 
meeting for collecting the O’Connell tri- 


bute in this parish, I am deputed by the 


collectors here tocall on you for your gene- 
rousand patriotic offering on this occasion. 
With sentiments of the greatest respect, 
I remain, reverend sir, your very obedient 
servant, MicHaEL Watsn.’ 

“ Did he give you that letter ? 

*“« He handed it to me himself at my 
own door. 

« In consequence of this letter did you 
give it to be understood that you should 
take any steps ? 

‘It has been intimated in the country 
that I did intend to bring this letter for- 
ward. 

« Did anything occur in consequence of 
that ? 

“Some of his family are my work- 
men, and one of them told me that it was 
very hard to lay this upon Michael Walsh, 
for that every schoolmaster in that dis- 
trict was obliged alternately to take his 
turn as secretary to the priest, and 
consequently that it was only an unfortu- 
nate thing his having handed me that 
which put him into my power, for that 
they all took their turns at it.” 


The following, to the same effect, we 
extract from the evidence of the Rev. 
A. B. Rowan. 


“ Do you recollect any application of the 
Tralee school to any purposes that were 
not according to the rules of the Board ? 

“ Yes; I think it is a serious hardship, 
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ing the question of principle to be 
settled, that Protestants cannot have the 
benefit of the national funds if they use 
their schoolhouse for celebrating divine 
worship. The National Board will ‘not 
allow it; they profess not to allow the 
schoolhouse to be used for the purpose of 
any worship ; but how far that is carried 
strictly into effect I will not pretend to 
say. But I think this is very hard, when 
1 see the schoolhouse in Tralee, aided by 
the National Board, applied to the pur- 
pose of entertaining Mr. O’Connell. 

“ Does that often occur ? 

“Tt has occurred upon every occasion 
that he has ever been entertained in 
Tralee since the board was established, I 
believe. 

“ Do you call that fair play? 

“1 do not.” 


Such are the uses to which the na- 
tional school-houses are put, and the 

urposes to which the national system 
is at present subservient. We shall 
now proceed to show that the priests 
have as little reason to complain that 
it does not aid in the promotion of 
popery, as Mr. O'Connell that it does 
not serve to prapagate sedition. 

The priests, our readers are aware, 
are, in a great majority of cases, the 
nominators of the schoolmasters. Let 
the following instance suttice to show 
how it is they ascertain their qualifica- 
tions. Malony, a very intelligent 
fellow, who had been a teacher in 
Curryglass national school, is asked by 
whom he was appointed. His an- 
swer is— 


« By the Reverend William Hogan. 

« Was he the mapvager and patron of 
the school ? 

« He was. 

“ Were you known to him before? 

“T was. 

“ How? 

« I was in a school under his immedi- 
ate superintendence—what is commonly 
called a hedge schoo]—in his parish. 

« Was that in thesame Roman Catho- 
lic parish in Curryglass ? 

« It was. 

“ When Mr. Hogan appointed you to 
Curryglass school, did he give you any 
particular advice? 

“ He did. 

“ Did he give you any caution ? 

« He told me that I should be particu- 
larly cautious in avoiding Protestants. 

“ Did he give you any reason why ? 

“He did; that their principles were 
somewhat contagious, or some such 
term; that their principles were con- 
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tagious, and that I might be influenced 
by their conversations or opinions, if | 
were to speak to them or associate with 
them. 

‘ Did he give you any introduction to 
the priest of that part of the parish that 
you were to go to, namely, Curryglass, 
in which your school was situate ? 

“ He did; he gave me a letter to him. 

“ Did you see that letter? 

«I handed ‘the letter to him, but did 
not read it. 

«“ Was it read to you? 

“The priest of the parish read the 
letter, and told me that he had no objec. 
tion I should teach in the parish. I re. 
presented to him what my qualifications 
were, and he said, al? the qualification he 
required in a master was, that he should 
be able and willing to teach the catechism,” 


That the popish catechism is taught, 
that popish books are permitted to be 
used, that the national school is fre- 
quently, either under the same roof, 
or in close connexion with a Romish 
chapel or convent, that popish holidays 
are kept, and, in some instances, mass 
celebrated in the school-house ; all this 
has been fully proved, and is, we be- 
lieve, now so generally understoud, 
and so fully acknowledged, that a for- 
mal citation of testimony establishing 
the facts, may well be deemed a work 
of supererogation. But there are cer- 
tain facts which have been adduced in 
evidence, respecting the working of 
this system, to which we call the at- 
tention of all those who conceive it 
possible that it might be made to work 
well, if only the Protestant children 
were indulged with a perusal of the 
Bible. Maloney, the last witness, is 
asked— 


«“ Did Mr. Hogan, the patron of the 
school, who you say lived four miles off, 
ever come ? 

“ Yes, he did. 

“ Did he come often? 

‘s He came four times. 

« Do you recollect any thing particular 
when he did come; did he examine the 
children ? 

*« Yes he did; one class of them. 

« In what did he examine them ? 

« The first time he came he called for 
a class to read, and I called the class 
which read Genesis. 

“ The Scripture extracts or the Bible? 

“ The Scripture extracts. The chap- 
ter which was read, I believe, was the 
sixth or seventh of Genesis, where Noah 
is commanded to take two of each of the 
living creatures into the ark. Mr. Hogan 
asked a Protestant boy of the class, 
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+ How is it possible that the ark could 
contain two of each of the living crea- 
tures, when its magnitude was not suf- 
ficient to contain two whales ?” 

« Did the boy give any answer to that 

uestion ? 

« He did not. 

«“ Did the priest give him any expla- 
nation upon it? 

«No; the priest allowed the question 
to stand without being solved. 

« Had you any opinion at the time, 
from the manner of the priest, and what 

d, of what was the purpose of the 
iest in taking this course with the Pro- 
testant child ? 

« I should think from the priest’s man- 
ner, it was to show the boy that the 
Scripture was a sort of thing that he 
could not know was true; to throw a 
sort of discredit upon it. 

“How do you know that Mr. Hogan 
knew this to be a Protestant boy ? 

« He did well; he knew the Protes- 
tant boy and his father. 

“He asked a particular Protestant 
boy; you believe he knew that boy to 
be a Protestant boy ? 

“Yes; I am quite confident he did; 
that he knew two brothers who were 
there. 

‘« Did you put any question to the boy 
after Mr. Hogan left the school, in con- 
sequence of that? 

“1 asked: him the reason he did not 
tell the priest that there was no occasion 
for whales to go into the ark; that the 
water would not drown the whales.” 


So intelligent a fellow, our readers 
may well anticipate, could not remain 
much longer in the trammels of the 
Church of Rome, The following spe- 
cimen of his amicable controversy 
with the priest, who, in the presence 
of the children, in school assembled, 
provoked the discussion, will not be 
read either without interest or without 
amusement. Never was insolent and 
vulgar dogmatism more completely 
baffled and overthrown by natural 
shrewdness. The witness is asked re- 
specting the further visits of the priest, 
and whether any thing remarkable oc- 
curred. He answers as follows— 


“TI think i¢ was at the third time he 
came to the school a class read to him 
from the 20th chapter of the Book of 
Acts, in the part where St. Paul refers 
to an expression Christ used : ‘ It is more 
blessed to give than to receive ;’ and I 
remarked this was not to be found in the 
gospel history. He told me that it was 
not, nor was there occasion for it to be 


found there, as this was given by tradi- 
tion, and consequently there was no oc- 
casion for it to be found in the gospel 
history; but that St. Paul had it by tra- 
dition, and must have had it so, 

“ Did you say any thing upon that? 

“] did. 

«“ What did you say? 

“IT referred him to the Ist chapter of 
St. Paul’s epistle to the Galatians, where 
St. Paul says that he had not received his 
gospel from man nor by man, but by the 
revelation of Jesus Christ. 

*¢ You told him that this was no proof 
he had it from tradition, but that he had 
it by revelation from Jesus Christ? 

* Positively ; and I should think it was 
a positive proof of it The manager 
allowed it to be so. 

“ Was there any thing particular on 
the fourth visit ? 

* 1 should think there was. 

« Did this discussion arise in the pre- 
sence of the children? 

*« In the entire presence of the children; 
they listened to it. 

« And Mr. Hogan admitted the force 
of your argument ? 

“Yes; he did not so much admit it, 
but he was silent. 

“ He did not say he admitted it ? 

“ No. 

“ Was his manner that of assent ? 

« It was, 

“What passed at the fourth visit, as 
you say there was something curious? 

“« He spoke something concerning read- 
ing the Scriptures; he spoke to me that 
he heard I was reading the Scriptures. 

‘«« Was this in the school ? 

“It was in the school. 

“ Before the children? 

«It was before the children. Iam not 
positive what the first words were at that 
instant; but I know he told me that 
St. Paul wrote concerning St. Peter’s 
Epistles, that there-were many things in 
them whieh were difficult and hard to be 
understood, and which the unlearned and 
unstable wrested to their destruction. 

“Did you make any remark upon 
that? 

“T did. 

« What did you say? 

«1 went and procured an Irish version 
of the Testament which I had in the 
house, and this being a book which could 
not be read by any person in the neigh- 
bourhood, save by myself and by the ma- 
nager, for we were the only two that 
could read the Irish, I showed him his 
error; I showed him the exact passage, 
and the reverse was the truth, 

“State to the committee what you 
told him was the truth? 

“ 1. pointed out. the passage, that, St. 
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Peter wrote this of St, Paul’s Epistles, 
and not St. Paul of St. Peter's. 

“ This you showed him in the Irish 
version ? 

« Yes.” 


The priest now discovered that 
Maloney knew a little more than was 
sufficient? to teach the Romish chil- 
dren their catechism, and the teacher 
accordingly, did not grow in his favour- 
able regards. No inducement and no 
denunciation could persuade Maloney 
to give up perusing the Bible ; and 
his refusal to bring the Roman Catho- 
lic children, on three days in the week, 
some miles away from the national 
school, to a chapel in the mountain, to 
be catechised, previously to confirma- 
tion, (a course of proceeding which he 
could not have adopted without a 
direct contravention of the rules of 
the national board,) roused the indig- 
nation of his Romish reverence to a 
height which was scarcely exceeded 
even when Maloney became a professed 
convert. 

When individuals in Maloney’s class 
offend the priests, as he offended them, 
it is customary to denounce them from 
the altar, which amounts virtually to 
putting them under a ban of excommu- 
nication. So, poor fellow, it fared 
with him. And the following account 
of the conduct of the priest, when he 
ventured to expostulate with him upon 
the ruin which his denunciations were 
likely to bring upon him, is so exactly 
descriptive of the tyranny which these 
overbearing spiritual; despots exercise, 
that we cannot withhold it from our 
readers. 


“ Had you any further communication 
with the parish priest in which he used 
any violence towards you ? 

« T had. 

« When was that ? 

« At the time of his giving the notice 
from his altar to all the schoolmasters to 
attend, he spoke about it at the altar, and 
said decidedly one day that I should not 
remain in his parish; that he would send 
me out of it; and told the parishioners 
that they should not patronize me, or 
send their children to such a person, 

«Had you any talk with him after- 
wards? 

«“ I went to him after mass, and repre- 
sented that I couid not go, because it was 
against the rules, and it was unfair in 
him to name me at the altar in that per- 
secuting manner ; and he said,‘ you have 
your remedy.’ 

«“ What did he mean by that ? 

« T asked him wheré it was'to be found, 
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what was the remedy; and he replied 
‘Go and bring your action against me: 
go and lay your action against me,’ ; 

“ What did you do then ? 

“I said, * That is neither christian or 
charitable.’ He made answer to mé ina 
very rough manner, that he would kick 
me out of the chapel; and I ran away. 

“ Did he run after you? ; 

“ Yes; he followed me, and tried to’ 
kick me. 

* Was this in the chapel ? 

« Yes,” 


But the measure of this poor man’s 
offence was not full, until he became a 
decided convert. Then, indeed, the 
priest’s wrath knew no bounds, and he 
resolved to get rid of him by any 
means, The following describes the 
interview in which, upon his avowal of 
a change in his opinions, he deprived’ 
him of his situation. 


« After it became notorious that you 
had gone to church at Tallow openly as 
a Protestant, did the manager come and 
say any thing to you? e 

« The manager came to the school one 
day; he came on horseback, and called 
me to the door, and asked me whether 
the report he had heard was true. I al- 
lowed it was, that I had gone to church 
at Tallow: he said, did not I know that 
it was wrong? I told him if I considered 
it wrong I would not do so; but that I 
considered it right, and that I intended 
to do so again ; and if he were pleased to 
hear my reasons I was willing to give 
them ; those which I considered as jus- 
tifying me in going again. 

« When was this ? 

« It was in the same period of October, 
about the middle or end of it. 

« Was that the first time you avowed 
yourself to be a Protestant ? 

« Tt was. 

« Did you tell him you were a Protes- 
tant? 

«I told him I had gone to Tallow, 
and was prepared to go again; that I 
was prepared to continue to go. I did 
not say I was a Protestant. 

« Did he say any thing to you? 

« He said, « Then you will surrender 
up the school to me.’ 

« What did you say? 

« T said, ‘1 hope what I have done is 
not a penal offence in the eyes of the 
honourable commissioners.’ 

« Did you say you would resign the 
school ? 

“1 did not say I would resign the 
school; but [ told him if, 1 thought of 
surrendering the school I would give his 
reverence proper notice, 
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* « You are quite confident you did not 
tell him you would resign the school ? 

« Positively I did not say I would re- 
sign the school. 

«How long after the manager had 
called upon you to surrender the school 
did you hear any thing about your not 
being schoolmaster there ? : 

« There were rumours in the village 
that I was not schoolmaster; and a par- 
ticular friend of mine came to me, and 
told me I was not the schoolmaster, for 
that another person was appointed to suc- 
ceed me. 

« When was this? 

«Jt was about the 13th or ‘14th of 
December. 

« Did you take any step in consequence 
of that ? 

«To be certain of this I went (this 
was about the time of the vacation com- 
mencing) to the manager of the school, 
and told him that I intended on the fol- 
lowing Monday to commence the vaca- 
tion, and to end it on a certain particular 
day again. 

« What passed ? 

« The manager told me, ‘I have no- 
thing whatever to say to you upon the 
subject.’ 

«Did he say that you were not the 
master ? 

“I said to him, ‘ Are you not the 
manager?’ and he said, ‘lam.’ And I 
said, ‘Am I not the master ?’ and he said 
¢ You are not.’ 

«Did you take any steps in conse- 
quence of that ? 

“Tasked him why it was that I was 
not master; why I was discharged; and 
whether I should receive my salary that 
was due to me. He told me, if I wanted 
any information, to go to the honourable 
commissioners and get it from them,” 


So far we have seen Maloney se- 
lected by the priest as the national 
schoolmaster, the only qualification re- 
quired for that office, being, that he 
should be able to teach the Romish 


catechism. We see him under the 
process of a gradual enlightenment, 
which caused him to be regarded as a 
doubtful adherent of popery, and con- 
sequently losing the favour of the 
priest. We see him, upon his refusal 
to take the children three days in the 
week toa Romish chapel some miles 
in the mountain, (an act directly con- 
trary to his duty as national school- 
master,) incurring the decided h. stility 
of the priest, and denounced from the 
altar in such a way as considerably re- 
duced the numbers in attendance at 
his school. And, finally, upon the 
clear avowal of his change of mind in 
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the matter of religion, we see him con-" 
tumeliously dismissed, without a reason 
assigned, except that such was the 
spiritual tyrant’s will and pleasure! 
Now, we ask our readers, when 
they have perused all this, is it 
possible to imagine a case of. greater 
cruelty, or one which more cleagly 
evinces that the system, as at present 
conducted, is an instrument for the 
promotion of popery, and the exalta- 
tion of a body of men who are the 
deadliest enemies of British rule in 
Ireland ! 

But we have not yet done with this 
case. Hitherto it cS served to illus- 
trate the power that has been conferred 
upon the Romish priesthood by this. 
system, and the uses to which they 
have put that power. We shall now 
view it in its relation to the board, and 
see how they conducted themselves 
when poor Maloney’s case was made 
known to them, and whether he ob- 
tained either redress or protection. 

The priest represented that the 
school was vacant,stating that Maloney 
had resigned ; and also forwarded a 
memorial, recommending for the place 
a fellow named Mahony, who had 
been a schoolmaster under the board, 
and was dismissed “for immorality, 
drunkenness, and other similar offen- 
ces.” This fellow, accordingly, entered 
upon his duties, demanded of Maloney 
the school-books, &c. &c., and put up 
over his door, the words, “national 
school.” In the meantime, Maloney 
could not consider himself regularly 
dismissed, even although the inspector, 
Dr. Finn, (who at that time happened 
to visit that neighbourhood, and who 
had not heard of his case till he men- 
tioned it himself,) upon hearing that 
the priest had dismissed him, told him 
that his reverence’s fiat wus decisive. 
Maloney, however, sent a touching 
and simple memorial to the board, 
humbly desiring to know why his ap- 
pointment had been taken from him. 
In this he distinctly negatives the 
statement that he had resigned, and 
recounts his interview with the priest, 
in such a way as ¢ learly to shew the real 
cause of that mighty personage’s high 
displeasure. Eis memorial received no 
answer. Even the inspector, who was 
then upon his rounds in that district, re- 
ceived no instruction to inquire into his 
case. This was upon the 18th of De- 
cember. 

Still Maloney was not satisfied. He 
applied to the Rev. Mr. Gwynne, the 
curate of the parish,- and requested 
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that he would write to the board, as, 
from his station in society, it was not 
very likely that his enquiries would be 
neglected, Mr. Gwynne writes on 
the 24th of December, and receives 
on the 6th. of January, the following 
answer— 


“ Office of Education, 5th January, 1837. 
«“ ReverRenpD Sia,—I have laid before 
the Commissioners of Education your 
letter of the 24th ult relative to Michael 
Maloney, teacher of Curryglass National 
School. They direct me to inform you 
in reply, that they have ordered an inves- 
tigation into the matter forthwith. I 
remain, Reverend Sir, your obedient 
servant, Tuos. F. Keuiy. 
“ Rev. G. J. Gwynne, Curryglass, Tallow.” 


Having waited until the 20th of 
January, for the result of their pro- 
mised investigation, and no communi- 
cation of it taking place, Mr. Gwynne 
writes again, intimating his anxiety 
respecting the, case, and stating the 
scandal which it caused in the parish, 
to have two painted Loards, “ each pur- 
porting to belong to the national 
sehool of Curryglass,” and two rival 
teachers, each assuming the functions 
of national schoolmaster. To this 


letter, a reply was sent, bearing date 
a 


the 25th of January, in which it was 
stated that the “proper enquiry was 
made as to the charges alleged ayainst, 
Michael Maloney,” and these are stated 
to be, “first, that the school was de- 
serted under his auspices in October 
last ; and, second, thut at that period 
he signified his intention of resigning.” 
Mr. Gwynne is further informed, that 
the only master the board could recog- 
nise, was the one under the patronage 
of the priest, Mr. Hogan, and that 
“ any person putting up national school 
upon any other schoolhouse, is clearly 
guilty of an imposture, and should be 
treated accordingly ;” and the writer 
adds, “ it would be esteemed an obligation 
if you would lend your aid to the exposure 
of it.” 

: Again, poor Maloney memorialed 
the board, being now for the first time 
distinctly informed of his offences, and 
offered, upon oath, to substantiate the 
falsehood of the charges that had been 
preferred against him. But again his 
memorial was unheeded. 

The reader will hold in mind that 
the man who was recommended as 
national schoolmaster, in place of 
Maloney, had been dismissed, on a 
former occasion by the board, for im- 
morality and drankannesa, This did 
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not altogether escape the notice of 
Mr. Kelly, secretary to the board, who 
now, that Mr. Gwynne took up the 
case, began to see that there was some 
necessity for a little caution. Ac. 
cordingly, on the same day that he 
wrote to Mr. Gwynne, namely the 5th 
of January, (where he tells that gentle. 
man “ that he had laid his letter before 
the Commissioners, and that the had 
ordered an investigation into Maloney's 
case,”) he writes, also to Mr. Hogan, 
the priest, gently insinuating that he 
was not unaware of the objections 
which lay against the reappointment of 
Mahony, and begging to be informed 
whether he wished to remove Maloney, 
and if he did, to state his reasons for 
so doing, There can be no doubt 
whatever, that this letter was written 
im consequence of the interference of 
Mr. Gwynne, and that had that gen- 
tleman not interfered, the priest would 
have been —_ permitted to have 
every thing his own way. But mark 
the answer of the reverend blusterer, 
and let the reader note how he resents 
the impertinence which could for a 
moment presume to interfere with his 
sovereign will and pleasure. 


“ Sia,—In reply to your letter of the 
5th instant, I beg to inform the Com- 
missioners of Education that I wish to 
have Maloney removed from the Curry- 
glass National School, for two very 
simple reasons—Ist, because the school 
was deserted under his auspices in Oc- 
tober last, immediately after his receiving 
the September salary; 2d, because at 
that period he signified to me his inten- 
tion of resigning in consequence of the 
falling-off of the school; but it appears 
that he took it into his head after to 
hang on, in order to touch the half-yearly 
salary due in March. The Commis- 
sioners can of course, if they choose, con- 
tinue him, and give him a salary for im- 
parting instruction to the bare walling. 
I am to inform them, however, that the 
local managers cannot, for many reasons, 
which it would be tedious to detail here, 
countenance Maloney to superintend the 
education of the children of their district. 
If the Commissioners wish to have the 
school efficiently conducted, a new 
teacher will be appointed. Now that 
Mahony is thrown overboard, to appease 
the storm, I cannot but express the convic- 
tion on my mind, and say, that he was 
unfairly dealt with by inspector Robert- 
son, who reported on his case from an 
ex-parte statement, and received the 
charges from his accusers without giving 


Mahony or the local managers an oppor- 
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tunity of disproving them. This plainly 
shows that some persons, when invested 
with a little brief authority, forget that 
they are paid by the public—forget, in 
fact, that they are the servants of the 
public.” 

Mr. Gwynne wrote on the 24th of 
December, and received not an answer 
until the 6th of January, thirteen days 
after his communication—that answer 
being, that the subject matter of his 
letter had been laid before the com- 
missioners, and that they had ordered an 
investigation. When we first read this 
statement, it occurred to us to account 
for the delay, by supposing that there 
was some difficulty in getting together 
a full board ; and that the matter to be 
enquired into being very important, 
involving no less than the character 
and the subsistence of one who might 
turn out to be an honest and meritorious 
poor man, who was, at all events, to 
be presumed innocent, until he was 
proved guilty; Mr. Kelly would not 
consider that he had done his duty, 
unless he had done all that in him lay, 
that, upon such an occasion, a full 
board should be assembled. It oc- 
curred to us, that probably the Duke 
of Leinster was in England—that the 
Archbishop of Dublin was upon a tour 
of confirmation—that Dr. Sadlier might 
have gone to spend his Christmas vaca- 
tion in the country, and was not to be 
back until after the holidays—that Mr. 
Holmes was confined by indisposition, 
and the right honourable Anthony 
Blake, so engrossed by his new func- 
tion of privy councillor, that he eould 
not possibly descend from his lofty 
station to bestow the energies of his 
mighty intellect upon the squabbles ofa 
priest and a schoolmaster. Such, in 
our simplicity, was the manner in which 
we accounted for the extraordinary 
delay that took place in answering the 
letter of Mr. Gwynne. But what was 
our surprise, when we learned that 
Mr. Kelly did not submit his letter to 
a full board ;—that the Duke of Lein- 
ster was not at that board; that the 
Archbishop of Dublin was not at that 
board; that Dr. Sadlier was not at 
that board ; that Mr. Holmes was not 
at that board ; that Mr. Blake was not 
at that board; that Dr. Murray was 
not at that board; that THE BOARD, 
in fact, consisted of no other than 
Mr. CaRLILE, THE RESIDENT ComMis- 
SIONER, who was living under the same 
roof with Mr. Kelly, and who might 
have been consulted on any day, or 
every day, since the subject was first 
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brought under his notice! After this, 
indignant reader, what are the honest 
and the fair-minded portion of the 
public to think of the individuals to 
whom the chief control, and almost 
the entire working, of the Irish educa- 
tional system have been entrusted ? 
Can any system prosper in such hands ? 
Can any modification, which the system 
may undergo, while such functionaries 
have the power of acting as they have 
acted in the present instance, be satis- 
factory to the Protestants of Ireland? 
“ Rev. Sir, [ have laid your letter before 
the Commissioners of Education /” That 
is, after an interval of thirteen days 
from the receipt of the letter, I have 
submitted it to the resident Commis- 
sioner, Mr. Carlile! “And THEY 
direct me to inform you, in reply, that 
they have ordered an investigation into 
the matter forthwith.” We shall now 
see how “ the investigation” was con- 
ducted. 

One would think that the proper 
mode of conducting such an investiga- 
tion would be, either to give the in- 
spector directions to enquire into the 
matter upon the spot, or to have the 
parties up to town, and examine them 
before the Commissioners. But neither 
the one nor the other of these. two obvi- 
ous courses was adopted. The inspector 
got no instructions to enquire into the 
case, nor were the parties brought up 
to Dublin. . Perhaps, however, an au- 
thority was given to some respectable 
and indifferent individuals in the neigh- 
bourhood, to examine into, and report 
upon the case. No such thing. It 
did not occur either to Mr. Kelly or 
Mr. Carlile that any such formality 
was necessary. But poor Maloney, at 
all events, had an opportunity given 
him of clearing himself, as far as in 
him lay, of the charges which had beén 
preferred against him, and the false- 
hood of which he offered to substan- 
tiate upon oath? . Gentle reader, 
give expression to no such idle con- 
jectures, if you would not have Mr. 
Kelly or Mr. Carlile laugh at you fer 
your arcadian simplicity. These gen- 
tlemen manage matters very differently 
from what you may suppose, and best 
recommend themselves to their em- 
ployers, by taking, in all such cases, a 
convenient and. compendiary — slrort 
cut, instead of proceeding, like mere 
common mortals, upon the beaten and 
circuitous road of ordinary justice. 
To keep you, therefore, no longer in 
suspense, “the investigation” that had 
been “ ordered,” consisted in nothing 
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more than the letter which Mr. Kelly 
wrote to priest Hogan, asking him, 
simply, whether he wished to have 
Maloney removed, and what the 
grounds were upon which such removal 
was solicited! The reader has al- 
ready seen the priest’s insolent reply — 
And that was “the investigation!!!” 
But lest the reader should start, in- 
credulous, and suppose that we are 
overstating this part of the case, or as- 
suming it upon insufficient evidence, 
we subjoin the following questions and 
answers which occur in Mr. Kelly’s 
examination :— 


“ You will observe, in your letter to 
Mr. Gwynne of the filth of January, in 
answer to Mr. Gwynne’s denying his 
resignation, and calling upon the board 
to state what charges had been alleged 
against him, you told Mr. Gwynne— 
‘ They direct me’—that is, the national 
commissioners—‘ direct me to inform you, 
in reply, that they have ordered an in- 
vestigation into the matter forthwith : 
Why was there not the investigation 
which the board had ordered, in con- 
formity with that letter ? 

« First, I beg to state, that Mr. 
Gwynne’s letter does not deny the 
fact of resignation. He says—‘ Michael 
Maloney, late schoolmaster under the 
national board of education in this parish, 
of which I am the officiating clergyman, 
having been informed by the Rev. Mr. 
Hogan, P. P., manager of that school, 
that he is no longer a servant of the 
board, and being unable to ascertain from 
that gentleman either the grounds or the 
date of his dismissa];’—he treats him in this 
letter as a dismissed teacher, merely ask- 
ing the reasons. 

“In your answer, you said that the 
board had ordered an investigation into 
the matter forthwith; what investiga- 
tion took place ? 

“ The letter to Mr. Hogan; THAT 
WAS THE INVESTIGATION!!!" 


Now, is the reader satisfied that we 
have not distorted or exaggerated this 
case, this monstrous case of cruelty, 
oppression, and persecution on the 
part of the priest ; and of connivance 
at cruelty, oppression, and persecution, 
on the part of the Commissioners of 
Education! We have selected it— 
not because it is the worst that could 
be produced—but because, taking it 
from the beginning to the end, it af- 
fords u complete exemplification of the 
working of this pernicious system, and 
enables the impartial public to see, at 
a glance, why that system is, and must 
be, while conducted by its present 
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managers, regarded with distrust and 
abhorrence by the Protestants of Ire. 
land. Weask the reader, whether, if'any 
grave charge could be even colourably 
supported against poor Maloney, the 
priest would have contented himself 
with the false statement, that he had 
resigned? And if this be so, ean it 
be for a moment doubted, that the 
offence of the poor man was, that he 
had become a convert? As to the 
charge, “that the numbers in attend. 
ance at his school were diminished,” 
that, as far as it was the fact, was 
clearly a consequence of priestly male- 
diction, which was caused by Maloney’s 
refusal to depart from the regulations 
of the board ; and it is scarcely con- 
ceivable that any man, who would not, 
for a consideration, have found Abel 
guilty of the murder of Cain, should 
have suffered the meritorious school- 
master to be victimized by the delin- 
quent priest, for a strict adherence to 
his duty. But, that it was not the fact 
to the extent alleged, or to any extent 
that could justify his removal, he ex- 
pressed himself prepared and anxious 
to prove, upon oath. No opportunity 
of so doing was given to him; and 
while Mr. Kelly endeavours to mystify 


Mr. Gwynne, by the mockery of a 
pretended investigation, no investiga- 
tion takes place, and the poor man is 
heartlessly and contumeliously turned 
adrift upon the simple allegation of his 


malignant accuser! Could oppression 
and injustice go much farther than this? 
Yet such is the system which the 
Whig radicals, and their organs of the 
press, laud and magnify, as wise and 
liberal and righteous, and the only one 
by which, as far as education is con- 
cerned, justice can be done to Ire- 
land ! 

Thus writes the editor of the Morn- 
ing Chronicle of December the 27th, 
with this, and twenty other equally 
appalling cases before him— 

« Of the enterprise of the Commis- 
sioners it may be truly said, that it has 
been the pursuit of knowledge under diffi- 
culties! Great, indeed, have been the 
difficulties that have met the conductors 
of this truly noble undertaking at every 
Their object being the diffusion of 
enlightenment and useful information, 
they have had to contend with all the 
fury of that powerful party which dreads 
the march of intellectual improvement as 
the owl does the coming of the day, or 
the tiger the clearing of the jungle. 
Their object being to establish national 
harmony in the place of wretched sectarian 


step. 
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animosities, springing from feelings the 
most unchristian, and leading to results 
the most anti-social ; they have had to 
struggle with all the power and malignity 
of a faction to which popular divisions are 
life, and the unanimity of Catholic and 
Protestant would be the sentence of ruin.” 

So far the writer in the Morning 
Chronicle, the leading ministerial paper, 
with all those details before his eyes, 
which we have submitted to the reader ! 
To what an extent he must have cal- 
culated upon the unenquiring minds, 
or the easy credulity of his readers! 
But could he have read Maloney’s 
case? Ay, reader, and gloated over 
it. It was ¢hat, and such cases, which 
recommended the system to his special 
favour ; for he is, we believe, a papist. 
He saw how powerfully it must operate, 
in terrorem, upon all schoolmasters of 
the Roman Catholic persuasion, whose 
enquiring minds might lead to their 
conversion; that, in fact, it was an 
additional ligature by which these men 
were bound to the footstool of the 
priest ; and that the hands of the latter 
must be greatly strengthened, when 
those who might be led to entertain 
some heretical distrust of his power in 
the other world, are feelingly convinced 
that, in this, at least, he is the arbiter 
of their destiny ; and that they depend 
altogether upon his fiat for their tem- 
poral subsistence. And the popish 
writer, of the paragraph above cited,* 
judged aright. The case of poor Ma- 
loney does prove all that. It proves, 
not merely oppression and injustice in 
a particular case, but the vast power, 
both of reward and punishment, which 
the educational system, as at present 
conducted, has conferred upon the 
priests ; and the great additional ob- 
stacles which are thus opposed to the 
progress of the reformation. Is it any 
wonder, therefore, that the papists, uni- 
versally, should rejoice, at this great 
and unexpected boon, by which their 
tottering influence is so powerfully re- 
inforced, and so serious a check given 
to the spread of enlightened religious 
convictions ? The Morning Chronicle 
calls this system enlightened and li- 
beral, so do ministers, so do all Infidels, 
all Papists, and all Socinians. But what 
care the Romish priests what it is 
called, when it is so managed as to 
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be entirely subservient to their views ? 
When they may appoint, as popish 
schoolmasters, individuals who may be 
collectors of the O'Connell tribute, 
masters of ribbon lodges, writers of 
illegal notices, ring-leaders of the mis- 
guided creatures who are stirred up to 
make war upon the property of the 
clergy, arbitrary regulators of the value 
of land, suborners of false witnesses, 
or pestilent and seditious fellows in any 
other character or capacity, in which, 
for the furtherance of Romish views, the 
agency of such individuals might be 
useful? We pledge ourselves to our 
readers, that no honest and candid 
man can read the report, which lies 
before us, without seeing specimens 
of appointments to the office of national 
schoolmaster by Romish priests, such 
as those above described. And, such 
being the case, would it be wise in 
them to quarrel with a source of pa- 
tronage by which their consideration is 
so highly increased, and an instrument 
which enables them at once to grasp, 
and to consolidate all the bigotry, the 
sedition, and the profligacy in the 
country ; and, after using it until the 
youthtul generation are completely 
moulded to their views, wield it, when 
the proper time arrives, with irresistible 
effect, for a repeal of the union? We 
repeatit, by thissystem, the education of 
the humbler classes in Ireland is placed 
completely under the control of the 
Irish priests ; and the case of Maloney 
if it stood alone, and it does not, would 
be sufficient to prove, not only the 
ruthless lengths to which they will go 
when an apostate schoolmaster is to be 
victimized, but that the system will 
only be valued by them when it is en- 
tirely subservient to their peculiar ob- 
jects. 

While we write, we are presented 
with a copy of the member of Kil- 
marnock’s letters to Mr. Carlile; (a 
most seasonable publication, ) and these 
contain, in the appendix, a statement, 
furnished by the Rev. J. Nangle, of 
another schoolmaster, whose case re- 
sembles that of Maloney, and which 
we extract, not only as confirmation of 
the general treatment which such indi- 
viduals must be prepared to endure, 
both from the Roman Catholic priests 
and the education commissioners, but, 


* The responsible editor of the Morning Chronicle is, we believe, a Scotchman, 
and a Presbyterian; but the paragraph above cited is too thoroughly leavened by 
popish malice to be writen by him, or, indeed, by any one but a bigoted and en- 


venomed papist. 
and to him we unhesitatingly ascribe it. 


We know one such individual connected with that establishment, 
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also, as serving more fully to elucidate 
the designs of the Romish priesthood, 
und the views with which they counte- 
nance the present system of national 
education. 


Letter of Rev. E. Nangle, to J. C. 
Colquhoun, Esq. 
Achill, October 7, 1837. 

«“ My dear Sir,—The following docu- 
ment has been put into my hands by a 
respectable young man, who taught a 
school in the island of Boffin under the 
National Board. Like Maloney, men- 
tioned in your fifth letter to Mr. Carlile, 
from being a Roman Catholic he became 
a Protestant, and as the certain conse- 
quence of such a step, his schoo! was bro- 
ken up by the priest, although Connor 
expressed his willingness to have con- 
ducted it according to the rules of the 
Board. 

“I have been informed that since 
Connor left Boffin, two candidates of- 
fered themselves for the vacant situation. 
The Rev. Mr. Griffin, a Roman Catholic 
priest, and Mr. Hildebrand, a respectable 
Protestant, residing in Boffin, who are 
joint trustees of the school, differed in 
their opinion of their respective eligibility, 
and the priest being impatient cf any re- 
straint on the despotic authority with 
which he conceives himself to be vested, 
actually broke open the door of the school- 
house, and put his own nominee in pos- 
session. A fair specimen of the harmony 
which reigns among the admirers and 
supporters of the National System ! 

**T now, my dear sir, call your atten- 
tion to Connor's disciosure of the arcana 
of National Education, into which he, 
as one not likely +to be led away,’ was 
Spirit can 
accompl sh moral wonde rs, not dreamt of 
in Mr. Griffin's philosophy, and to his 
agency who brings to light the hidden 
things of darkness, are we indebted for 
the following disclosure. You will see 
which I 


istration 


initiated; but God's blessed 


in Connor's simple narrative, 

own words, a vivid 
of the truth of the representations con- 
tained in your fourth and fifth letters to 


Mr. Carlile:— 


*** BOFFIN NATIONAL SCHOOL, 






give in his 


«« When the board sent a supply of 
books and other requisites to the school, 
Mr. Hildebrand, as trustee, was using 
every exertion in regulating it according 
to the rules of the board, but Mr. Griffin, 
on hearing this, came to me and desired 
that I should not allow him to be taking 
any liberties in the school, that he himseli 
was the sole manager, and that Mr. 
Hildebrand was only to come in and out 
as a Visitor, and should he be examining 
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the children, he ordered me to turn him 
out; but Mr. Hildebiand, on coming to 
the school to render his usual services 
and meeting with this repulse, by the 
priest’s orders, would not be prevented 
by me, but insisted on acting his part in 
the school as joint trustee; at the same 
time he showed me in the preface to the 
second book of lessons, that it was the 
wish of the commissioners of education 
that the children should be instructed by 
asking them such questions in each lesson 
as the nature of the subject required, and 
that they should be made well acquainted 
with one before put to another. 

“¢] then informed the Rev. Mr. 
Griffin that Mr. Hildebrand would not 
be prevented by me, but that he insisted 
on carrying the rules of the school into 
effect. Then he asked me, what questions 
was he asking the children in the last 
day’s lesson, and on what subject. I told 
him the lesson was on the creation and 
the deluge, and the questions were—‘ How 
was man created?’ * What was the cause 
of the deluge?” ‘* Who were they that 
were saved, and in what manner?’ « How 
long did the waters continue on the 
earth ?? «What sort of bird did Noah 
send forth at first, and what sort second- 
ly??&c. Mr. Griffin said, * How dare 
he take such liberties? 1 will not allow 
such work as this.’ I then asked him 
how he wished to have the business of 
the school carried on? and he said, to let 
the children read away at random, and to 
ask them no questions in any lessons touch- 
ing on the Scriptures, or in any other of 
the rea ling lessons eithe r, ‘for they them- 
sel ves,’ said he, ‘will understand them 
very well when they read them over 
seven or eight times.’ I then asked him 
how were the « Scripture Extracts’ to be 
read, and if they were to be read at ran- 
dom the same as the rest, and his answer 
was, ‘Not to mind them at all, except when 
Mr. Hilde } rand we uld come to thi schor l, 
and then to give them to the children as 
long as he remained in the house, and as 
soon as he would go, to take them from 
them, and put them up in the press again ; 
and he said that by so doing we would be 
able to manage matters very well; * And 
as a Catholic,’ he says to me, ‘ it is your 
duty—for don’t you know very well that 
I would not even allow yourself to be 
questioning them in these books, let alone 
a Protestant to go do it, for how do you 
know but it is a wrong meaning that 
might be put on them; that is only my 
own business exclusively as a priest; and 
dont you mind Mr. Hildebrand or his 
religious instructions ; all that J want you 
to do in that line is, to teach the Roman 
Catholic Catechism for an hour each day, 
and it Mr. Hildebrand wants to teach 
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the Protestant children their catechism ; 
let him take them away with him out of 
the school to their own houses; for if I 
found that he would attempt it in the 
school, and the Catholic children there, I 
would come in and kick it down at once.’ 
1 then told him that if I held out against 
Mr. Hildebrand, and did not follow the 
rules of the school, I feared I should be 
dismissed when the inspector came and 
found the children uninstructed in the 
‘Scripture Lessons,’ according to the di- 
rections of the board, He replied that I 
might be no way uneasy about that, as he 
himself would secure me, that the in- 
spector, Mr. , wasa Roman Catholic, 
and that he could wind him about as he 
pleased. I then asked him why he al- 
lowed such books in the school, as he did 
not wish they should be understood by 
the children, and his answer was, that 
there were some Protestant members 
connected with the Board of Education, 
who were advancing money towards the 
support of the national schools, and that 
something should be done to please them, 
and that as the priests were mostly the 
managers, they had Catholic teachers 
who conducted the thing accerding to 
their wishes. 

«It happened shortly after this that 
afew of the Scapularians or Carmelites 
began to remark the list of the Ten Com- 
mandments that we had got from the 
board, and they said, that it was very dif- 
ferent from the Ten Commandments of 
our Roman Catholic Catechism; that 
they perceived in the other books also a 
mixture of Protestant doctrine; aad as 
the priest allowed such things in the 
school at all, it was decenter for him to 
tell the people at once that the Protest- 
ant religion was a good one, und let the 
children be instructed according to the 
rules of the school, than be differing with 
Mr. Hildebrand, who was doing nothing, 
only what appeared very right; and that 
for their part, if it was not for Mr. Grif- 
fin’s displeasure, they would not have the 
slightest objection to let Mr. Hildebrand 
instruct the children in the school-books 
whenever he would come there, that they 
did not perceive how he could corrupt 
them, that the children should be first 
taught before they could be injured by 
reading even Protestant books, let alone 
the books that were allowed by their owa 
Catholic bishops. In a short time after 
this, Mr. Griffin himself came to me and 
told me that idlers had no business in 
coming into that school at all, and that I 
might put the list of the Ten Command- 
ments up in the press, as the wall was 
damp, and he did not wish to have it 
abused. I now confess that these were 
the very causes that first led me to doubt 
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the truth of the Roman Catholic religion, 
and though there are others in detail 1 
shall omit them now, as they have no 
connexion with the subject of the school. 
I would have brought these chargesagainst 
the Rev. Mr. Griffin at the investigation 
held in the school-house, but I was pre- 
vented by Mr, ——, the inspector, who 
said he would not hear any thing against 
him, that I could not prove by bringing 
forward witnesses; this, however, he 
knew I could not do, as Mr. Griffin was 
very discreet lest others should hear it 
who might communicate the matter to 
Mr. Hildebrand. But I now. call upon 
every Christian member connected with 
the present system of national education, 
and beg that they may take this into their 
serious consideration: and if called upon 
I will go forward willingly and prove it 
on oath, 
« Joun Connor, 
“* Late National Schoolmaster of Boffin.’ 

“ This document needs no comment, 
nor eould I expect that any words of 
mine would affect those supporters of the 
board who could read without emotioa 
the simple appeal with which the writer 
concludes his narrative. 

“TI am, my dear sir, your faithful 
servant in Christ, 

*« Epwarp NAaNGLE.” 


Now, is any thing further required 
to unmask the iniquities of this mon- 


strous system? Do not these cases 
appear like an interference of Provi- 
dence for the purpose of exposing it, 
in all its deformity, to the ministers of 
the crown, and the enlightened Con- 
servative Protestants of the empire? 
And shall they be any longer disre- 
yarded ? Shall our governors, in des- 
pite of these solemn warnings, conti- 
nue to substitute darkness for light ? 
Shall our weak and infatuated fellow 
Protestants be any longer deluded by 
a false liberality, which is thus made 
the cloak for a spiritual tyranny, by 
which the deeds of the inquisition, in 
its palmiest days, are almost outdone ? 
Upon them we say, and we say it with 
deepest sorrow, are chargeable all the 
guilt and the sin of the persecution of 
poor Connor and Maloney. For, 
without their countenance, the priests 
could never have obtained the influence 
which they at present possess, and 
which they abuse for the purpose of 
stifling the convictions, perverting the 
consciences, and securing the fidelity 
of their prostrate aud slavish retainers, 
Let the Derry clergy look well to this. 
They would be willing to extend the 
right hand of fellowship to the priests, 
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upon condition of being allowed to 
permit the Protestant children to read 
the Scriptures. They would thus, for 
the sake of a doubtful advantage to 
themselves, sanction, and give a legal 
establishment to that mystery of ini- 
quity which has, hitherto, been per- 
mitted to exercise so fearful an influ- 
ence over the destinies of Ireland. 
They would thus establish and ratify 
those priestly maledictions, which 
blight the prospects, if they do not 
sear the consciences and terrify the 
hearts of all who begin to feel a grow- 
ing indisposition to be any longer held 
in thraldom by the professors of a false 
religion. For if they stood aloof from 
that system, and denied it their coun- 
tenance, its true character would soon 
be manifest, and its glozing plausibi- 
lities could deceive no man. Would 
Protestant England consent to be bur- 
dened with the expense of its mainte- 
nance, if it clearly appeared to be wholly 
in the hands of the Romish priesthood, 
and subservient to the objects of the 
Church of Rome? If its rules were 
a farce, except alone as they favoured 
its interests? If its machinery was a 
delusion except alone as it was subser- 
vient to is designs? Could the Pro- 
testant people of England continue, 
with their eyes open, to give the sanc- 
tion of their authority to a system like 
this, if they were not deceived by the 
plausible array of Protestant names 
which appear amongst its supporters ? 
Impossible. Appearing in its true 
character, as a system most admirably 
calculated to uphold the predominance 
of popery, wn 

the reformation, it would not be borne 
for a single year. It is the varnish 
which Protestants throw over it, the 
disguise with which they invest it, 
that causes it for a moment to be en- 
dured. What Protestant, deserving 
of the name, would consent to be 


numbered amongst the persecutors of 


poor Maloney? By what Protestant, 
deserving of the name, would the 
treatment which poor Connor re- 
ceived be defended? Mark the open 
avowal of the priest, in this latter case, 
and see how fully he reveals the 
secret object which he had in view, 
when he connected himself with the 
national board? Funds were to be 
procured, patronage was to be given, 
power was to be conferred upon 
Fomish priests, by a Protestant go- 
vernment, for objects ostensibly unsec- 
tarian and liberal; and these were to 
be unscrupulously used for the counter- 
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action of Protestantism, and the spread 
and the aggrandizement of Popery in 
Ireland! Standing by themselves alone, 
they never could prevail upon any 
government, no matter how profligate 
or reckless, to countenance a scheme 
like this; for the bare suspicion of 
entertaining it would stir up against 
them a storm of indignation, which no 
sophistication could baffle, and no au- 
dacity could withstand. It is you 
Protestants, you clergymen of Derry, 
you Baptist Noel, you Lady Osborne, 
to whom the Romish priests are in- 
debted for the large accession of influ- 
ence which has been conferred upon 
them, and which enables them, in a 
Protestant state, to exercise a tyranny 
over the hopes and the fears of their 
followers, which must long resist the 
progress of the gospel. It is you who 
enable them, by temporal power, to 
give weight to those spiritual terrors, 
which would otherwise fail to deter 
enquiring minds from searching and 
examining the holy Scriptures. You, 
in fact, enthrone them upon the emi- 
nence on which they are at present 
placed ; and all the might, all the per- 
secution, all the bigotry which are the 
consequences of the struggle which 


they are now making for the ascen- 
dancy of a false religion, as far as 
these are traceable to the system of 
the national schools, are chargeable 
upon those Protestant noblemen and 


gentlemen who have distinguished 
themselves as their supporters. 

A great parade has been made, in 
the report before us, of the evidence 
of Lady Osborne. She is a most esti- 
mable person, conspicuous for her reli- 
gious activity and her benevolence; 
and it has been thought a great thing 
to enlist her in the cause of the national 
system, and was not even thought in- 
decent to produce her as a witness 
before parliament. This the necessities 
of their case may have required, on the 
part of the advocates of the system. 
We rejoice to say, of its opponents, 
that the necessities of ‘heir case did not 
require of them to put the respectable 
lady through any course of perplexing 
cross-examination ; and that they felt 
themselves perfectly contented to let 
her evidence pass for whatsoever it was 
worth. Indeed, all that was important 
in her statement had been previously 
laid before the committee by some of 
their own witnesses. It amounts to 
this, that she is permitted to have a 
Protestant master, that she has taken 
care to have an excellent one, and that 
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the school goes on much to her satis- 
faction. But does the respectable lady 
believe, that under the present system, 
or under any modification of that sys- 
tem which can be expected while the 
present men remain in power, that 
could generally be the case? If she 
does, great, indeed, is her credulity. 
If she does not, of what value is her 
evidence ; unless it be regarded as an 
« ex abundanti” confirmation of the rule 
by the proof of the exception? The 
Romish priesthood are far too wise, 
not gladly to permit the establishment 
of a dozen schools such as that which 
she superintends, provided only they 
may exercise their privilege of appoint- 
ing school-masters, after their own 
hearts, wherever the professors of their 
religion are numerically predominant 
in Ireland. It is extremely desirable 
to them to be able to produce an ex- 
cellent Protestant lady to spread a 
varnish over their system, by deposing 
to a particular case, while they take 
very good care that, in its general cha- 
racter, its relation to that case shall be 
one of coutrast, and not of resemblance; 
and that, while she, in the county 
of Waterford, is gratified, to her heart’s 
content, by having a school under her 
own auspices, conducted by a Pro- 
testant master, Dr. M*‘Hale, and Dr. 
Nolan, and priest Maher, and priest 
Kehoe, and priest Hogan, and priest 
Griffin, in their respective districts, 
will have every thing their own way, 
and take very good care to indemnify 
themselves for the permission, which is 
thus accorded to select and eminent 
Protestants, by the additional earnest- 
ness with which they inculcate their 
peculiar dogmas, both religious and 


political, upon the tender minds of 


the children, who, by a reckless go- 
vernment, are turned over to them for 
instruction. 

Does Lady Osborne approve of the 
practice of turning out the children 
upon the road to shout after and to 
insult Protestant electors on their way 
to the hustings? That has been de- 
posed to by unexceptionable witnesses; 
and we tell her that she has given it 
countenance, by countenancing a sys- 
tem, under which, constituted as it at 
present is, such occurrences must be 
inevitable and frequent. Does she 
approve of the seditious characters, 
the collectors of the O’Connell tribute, 
the frequenters of seditious meetings, 
who, under the patronage of the priests, 
their sturdy supporters, wield the 
ferule in many of these schools? We 
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tell her that they flourish chiefly be- 
cause of the countenance which she, 
and other respectable individuals like 
her, bestow upon the system. Does 
she approve of the practice of having 
mass celebrated in the school-lhouse, of 
having the Romish catechism publicly 
taught in the schools, and during the 
hours appropriated to secular instruc- 
tion? does she approve of the books 
which are read, of the bigotry which 
is therein contained, of the ? but 
we check ourselves; we will not allude 
more particularly to the things con- 
tained in some of those books, which 
are in high repute amongst the monks 
and nuns who are the superintendents 
and managers of some of those schools; 
and which it has never entered into the 
imagination of Lady Osborne to con- 
ceive. She hasnever read them, she does 
not know them; if she has heard of, she 
does not believe that such books exist ; 
or she would be one of the last who could 
give countenance to a system by which 
the tender, sensitive, delicate minds of 
youthful and innocent creatures are 
prematurely filled with images calcu- 
lated to defile them. This, this is the 
crowning abomination of the national 
system, as it isadministered by its popish 
patrons. Admirably and eloquently 
has Mr. Colquhoun expressed the feel- 
ings which every well ordered Chris- 
tian must entertain, when he contem- 
plates this source of pollution recom- 
mended to the youth of Ireland as the 
well-spring of life and immortality ; 
and that, by those who are fearful that 
the children would be contaminated 
by a free perusal of the holy Serip- 
tures! We cannot forbear to extract 
it, for the instruction of all, who, like 
Lady Osborne, are unconsciously con- 
tributing to give stability to a system 
pregnant with such enormous evils. 
Having noticed the legends, the false- 
hoods, the fooleries, the bigotry con- 
tuined in the Roman Catholic books 
of instruction, which are read under 
the sanction of the education commis- 
sioners, and having dismissed them as 
comparatively unimportant, he thus 
proceeds :— 

“But what I think deserving of 
some notice is the garbage which 
that book contains—its indecency—its 
filthy sentiments—the impure thoughts 
—the hateful disclosures. Do you ask 
me to quote them? No, sir, I will not 
pollute with them my pages, nor the 
pages of any newspaper. I leave this 
work for young ladies, ‘ this cream of de- 
votion,’ for the most licentious publishers 
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who disgrace the worst purlieus of Lon- 
don. But if you wish to know what 
your school-mistresses, the nuns, read daily 
to your children, go borrow *‘ Philothea’ 
from your colleague, Dr. Murray. Turn 
to the 156th page, ‘ On the necessity of 
Chastity ;’ turn to the 237th page, on 
‘Instructions to Married People,’ and 
‘The Honesty of the Marriage Bed ;’ 
read these with Dr. Murray, and if you 
are not sickened, when you have waded 
through the filth of these chapters, thread 
your way to the 266th and to the 272d 
pages, and there discover what hateful 
impressions, what impure thoughts, what 
open lusts, are crammed, under your 
sanction, through your teachers, down the 
throats of your miserable children. If, 
after reading these filthy pages, you wish 
to have the key to this mystery of ini- 
quity—if you would learn why your 
teachers take such pains thus to defile 
and prostitute the virgin minds of the 
girls in your schools, go back to ths 104th 
page, which treats of *« Holy Confession,’ 
and you will perceive why it is that mai- 
dens are dragged into these foul pools, 
and made to open the delicacies and 
secrets of the heart, in order that holy 
confessors and pious priests may dabble 
in those mysteries of female thought, 
which every instinct and feeling of de- 
cency leads a maiden to shroud, I will 
not say from the eye of man, but even 
from her own reflection. Yet this book 
of foulest iniquity, whose pages I dare 
not transcribe—whose lines you dare not 
quote; which you would not venture to 
leave on your table to be seen by any 
female domestic in your house—which 
you dared not read aloud in any mixed 
company that can meet under your roof 
—which even Dr. Murray would not 
venture to read in the most promiscuous 
gathering in Dublin—this book, thus de- 
filed, thus defiling, thus licentious, thus 
debased, your Board, sir, ‘ under their view 
of the duty assigned to them,’ ( Report, 
page 14,) have sanctioned, and you allow 
It to pass under your sanction into the 
hands of your teachers, and they teach 
it, ay, teach and explain it, to the poor 
girls of your schools. They enforce it 
with all the sanctions of religion, ay, 
they call it the ‘very essence of devotion’ 
(page 30), and by that claim they knock 
at the door of the heart, and demand ad- 
mittance for it, and when the door is 
opened they hurl into it this dunghill of 
garbage, so as to choke and smother 
under a heap of filth every pure and deli- 
cate thought. Let me adjure your Board. 
I do not ask you to withdraw your sanc- 
tion from these fables of a contemptible 
superstition. This youcannotdo. Ido 
not ask you to take from your children’s 


hands the follies and falsehoods which 
they are taught. I know that you can. 
not do this. Mr. Blake would demur to 
it, Dr. Murray would not submit to it, 
Ido not bid you prohibit your teachers 
instilling, as religion, the despicable le. 
gends of popery—legends which, if a nur. 
sery girl presumed to teach in the dark 
to the youngest child in our families, we 
should expel her the house. I do not 
ask you to change this. Continue this ; 
nay, add to it, if you will. Teach the 
children to believe that the story of 
‘ Cinderella’ is a part of St. Matthew's 
Gospel. They may as well do this as 
belive the honest Mr. Reeves. Lecture 
them in ‘Tom Thumb,’ and let them 
reckon it as authentic as *‘ The History 
of Rome.’ Make them believe in * The 
Haunted Chamber,’ or in ‘ The Tales of 
the Arabian Nights.’ Ido not object to 
this. It were a mercy if your school- 
children were so taught, if their instruc- 
tion were confined to this. This were 
a light evil. Life would unteach them; 
the realities of life would chase away the 
hobgoblins and saints of your schools, 
Open, I pray you, your schools to all 
these tales; let the children begin at ten 
and go on till three, and say the ¢ Hail 
Mary!’ and read of * The Lily Joseph,’ 
and repeat the New Testament of the 
Virgin. Make this compact with Dr. 
Murray. Let your schools teach every 
day and every hour, follies, fables, le- 
gends, lies. But oh! spare the youthful 
mind. Do not defile the hearts of your 
children ; this evil is irreparable. Man 
cannot estimate it. God only knows its 
amount. Do not commit children to 
monks and nuns, to holy friars and pious 
sisters, whose minds are fearfully trained 
—trained in another school—trained in 
Maynooth—trained at Carlow—trained 
in Waterford—trained at Clongowes— 
trained in Dens—trained in Bailly— 
trained in Thomas Aquinas. Do not 
admit such persons to meddle with the 
minds of your children. Do not let 
them lay their polluted touch upon 
them. Do not allow them to lend 
* Philothea,’ and give instructions in de- 
votion. If you do, you are responsible 
for the result. J charge it on you. If 
you let these persons dabble in the well- 
springs of the human heart, on your head 
is the guilt. You let them pollute with 
with foul fingers the purities of the youth- 
ful mind; you stain what cannot be 
cleansed ; you debase what cannot be re- 
fined ; and you’are now doing this in your 
1,200 schools. J dare you to deny tt. 
Twelve hundred houses opened, licensed, 
paid by government, with persous placed 
in them to teach youth debauchery, and 
initiate virgins in lust! What would 
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you say of this? Were not this a crime 
“a monstrous crime? But your schools 
far transcend this, for they defile the 
mind—they prostitute the heart—they 
pour filth into the thoughts—they make 
the imaginations of the heart polluted. 
Put down, if you can, this iniquity. 
Drive from your schools this abomination, 
and 1 could almost forgive you the folly 
of your principles, the scandal of your 
practices, and the manifold evils of your 
board,” 


We beseech Lady Osborne to weigh 
and consider what has here been writ- 
ten, by as pure and as noble-minded a 
gentleman as breathes, one whose 
moral character as well as whose 
general intelligence, we dare say the 
Archbishop of Dublin would vouch 
for; (we mention the Archbishop, 
because he is, we believe, her lady- 
ship's friend;) and if, upon enquiry, 
she finds that the statements here made 
are neither false nor exaggerated, we 
adjure her, by all the holy sympathies 
of womanhood, both sacred and hu- 
man ; we adjure her both as a Chris- 
tian and as a mother, no longer to be 
misled by a false liberality, to give her 
countenance to a system, under which 
such evils must be frequent, and which, 
if it be perpetuated, must, in no long 
time, convert Ireland, in all that re- 
lates to female purity, into what Spain 
has become, what Italy has become, 
what the popish states of Germany 
have become, and, what France was 
before the revolution. 

It has often been asked, is it not 
well to give the Irish some instruc- 
tion, although we cannot give them all 
that we desire? Will not the know- 
ledge they receive put them in a better 
position than than they were in before; 
is not, in fact, as Lady Osborne ex- 
pressed it, “ half a loaf better than no 
bread *”? We dare say, it may be so; 
but half-knowledge may not therefore 
be better than ignorance ; because it 
may be a pestilent half-knowledge, 
that would be productive of evil rather 
than of good. For instance, what 
sane and moral man would not pro- 
nounce a knowledge confined chiefly 
to the books alluded to by Mr. Col- 
quhoun, to be a most pestilent and 
depraving knowledge; and that any 
quickening of the intellect which it 
occasioned would be dearly purchased 
by the corruption of the heart? We 
say, then, as a general proposition, 
that knowledge may not be better than 
ignorance ; and that it depends alto- 
gether upon the kind and the degree 
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of knowledge which is acquired, 
whether it is a blessing or a curse. 
And this is our general answer to the 
solemn wiseacres by whom these ques- 
tions have been so sagely propounded. 

But, in point of fact, we have already 
shown, our extracts from the Dean of 
Ardagh’s evidence clearly show, that 
mere education was not a desideratum 
in Ireland; that, of the instruction 
requisite for reading, writing, and arith- 
metic, the people had no lack; and 
that what was desirable was, education 
upon a moral and religious basis, and 
a more improved mode of instruction. 
That much had been done, and was 
doing, to remedy these deficiencies, by 
voluntary societies, who took a benevo- 
lent interest.in the subject, is also very 
clear. So that the question between 
the national board and the Protestant 
people, is not a question of education 
or no education; but what sort that 
education is to be ; whether it is to be 
one agreeable to the wishes of the 
Romish priesthood, and subservient to 
their views, or one in accordance with 
the sentiments of those who take their 
stand upon the word of God, and are 
willing to be judged by the holy 
Scriptures. This is the question which 
really was at issue, and which the go- 
vernment have decided in favour of 
the priests. 

But, again we are asked, will not 
any education which is given to the 
people serve to take them out of 
popery ? We tell the sciolists who 
thus interrogate us, that men may be, 
and are, too, educated into popery, as 
well as educated out of it. Is the 
pope, are the cardinals, are the Ro- 
mish bishops, are the noblemen and 
gentlemen of that persuasion, without 
a very considerable degree of general 
knowledge—and have they not received 
what would be called a very good edu- 
cation? And yet, where they are 
not, secretly, infidels, they still remain 
within the meshes of that inextricable 
system of error in which they have 
been brought up; or can find no mode 
of escaping from it which does not 
involve the rejection of all belief as 
Christians? Seeing that this is so, we 
tell our confident questioners that edu- 
cation does not necessarily lead to the 
rejection of popery; and, that men 
may be so educated as to be rather 
confirmed in their errors, than led to 
acknowledge and renounce them. The 
popish prelates knew this well, when 
they consented to patronize a system, 
which, virtually, gives to them, both 
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the choice of the books, and the ap- 
pointment of the masters. 

The truth is, that if the Bible be dis- 
paraged, or only so presented to the 
minds of the children as to be made 
to appear dark, and enigmatical, and 
doubtful, the work of the popish pre- 
lates is already half done. ‘They, in 
this manner, effectually insinuate un- 
certainty and insecurity respecting the 
foundations of their faith, to all those 
who are thus, for the first time, made 
acquainted with the records of inspira- 
tion. When this is done, not only is 
the faith of the Romish votary strength- 
ened, but the faith of the Protestant 
is undermined. The dry-rot is, as it 
were, communicated to the principal 
supports of his system; while every 
expedient which human _ ingenuity 
could devise, is used to exalt 
and to magnify the Church of Rome, 
and to represent it, in antiquity, in 
universality, and in authority, the only 
sure house of refuge in which the be- 
liever in Christ could find a peaceable 
habitation and a quiet resting place. 
We, therefore, tell the Archbishop of 
Dublin that this kind of education will 
not serve to disabuse the minds of men 
of the delusions of popery. We tell 
him that he is playing a game with 
men, who, whatever may be his book- 
knowledge, know human nature better 
than he does; and that, while he trusts 
to education to do his business, they 
are sure that it will do theirs. No. 
When once children have been tattooed 
into the mysteries of the papal system, 
in the manner here described, an arti- 
ficial is superadded to a natural indis- 
position to take their religion from the 
plain declarations of holy Scripture. 
They are not merely indoctrinated 
into a creed in a manner that fastens 
it upon them with peculiar force, but 
infected with an esprit de corps which 
binds them as zealots to the papal sys- 
tem. Habit, and association, and ima- 
gination, and affection all come in to 
aid the natural disposition to perse- 
vere in the religion in which they 
have been thus brought up, and for 
which, if they are pious, they w ould 
be willing to suffer martyrdom, or, if 
they be of a careless and secular cha- 
racter, to inflict it upon all by whom 
the pretensions of their church might 
be resisted. We say, therefore, that 
this education is not calculated to dis- 
sipate the delusions of popery ; and 
this is the education, which, under the 


* In many places an hour in the week is the most that could be afforded. 
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auspices of the education commission. 
ers, is now communicated to the peo- 
ple of Ireland. 
There are some, who say, that if 
the established clergy united in favour. 
ing this system, and gave it the benefit 
of their patronage and superinten- 
dence, such abuses would be impossi- 
ble. It would gratify us much to 
know how they could be prevented, 
Where the majority of the children 
are popish, the priest will have the ap- 
pointment of the schoolmaster; and 
it is clearly in his power to appoint 
one, by whom any regulations that 
may be made, and any superintendence 
that could be exercised, may be ren. 
dered unavailing. The most of his 
time that any clergyman of the estab- 
lished church could subtract from his 
other important duties, would be about 
an hour in the day.* During that time, 
while he was present in the school, all 
might be made to appear to go on 
well. But, as soon as he turned his 
back, the well-trained instructor's de- 
rision might be freely expressed, and 
every regulation which had been con- 
trived for his governance, “ more 
honoured in the breach than the ob- 
servance.” Even the rules which the 
Derry clergy, under the guidance, and 
by the advice of Mr. Boyton, have 
drawn up, with a view to the scriptural 
instruction of the Protestant children, 
might thus all be either evaded, or so 
acted upon as to do more harm thau 
good. Scripture might be read only 
to be ridiculed, and the popish school- 
master would feel very well persuaded 
that there is no mode by which he 
could signalize in zeal better calculated 
to win for him the favourable opinion 
of his patron and pastor, than by con- 
triving that the Protestant children 
should so enjoy and exercise their pri- 
vilege of Scripture-reading, as that, if 
it was not positively pernicious, it 
should yield them the least imaginable 
advantage. In fact, no change which 
would be made while the patronage and 
the management of the system remains 
what it is, could essentially improve it, 
or even considerably mitigate its evils. 
As are the masters, so will be the schools. 
And if the masters be ribbonmen, or 
collectors of the O'Connell tribute, or 
suborners of false witnesses, or ring- 
leaders of election mobs, or plotters of 
agrarian disturbances, it must be a 
great deal more than the simplicity of 
the dove, or something very different 
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from it, which leads the worthy cler- 

men of Derry to believe, that any 
influence which they or their brethren 
could exercise, could counteract the 
perpetual, the never ceasing and 
most pestilent activity of such national 
instructors. The Derry clergy seem 
to think that we ought to assist others 
in “sowing the word,” because we 
ourselves may be permitted to sow a 
few grains of wheat along with it ; for- 
getting that when the whirlwind arose, 
in the harvest of ruin, we should be 
undistinguished. 

But, that Protestant clergymen, 
who do not thoroughly approve of the 
system, would be discouraged by the 
board from giving their attendance at 
the national schools, is clear from the 
following evidence of the Rev. Francis 
B. Woodward. 


« You say that you attended the 
schools only fourteen or fifteen months; 
the model school continued to be in St. 
Stephen’s parish for a considerable time 
longer, did it not? 

“Yes; I should say a year and a half 
longer than I continued to attend. 

« What was the reason of your ceasing 
to give your attendance there ? 

«“ I did so in consequence of the arch- 
bishop of Dublin recommending me to 
resign the situation of religious instruc- 
tor there. 

“ Did he tell you why he gave that re- 
commendation to you ? 

«“ Yes, he did. 

«« What was the reason that he gave ? 

«It was in consequence of complaints 
having been made to him. 

« To him or to the board ? 

«“ To him, as I understood, that I had 
endeavoured to influence the parents of 
the children not to send their children to 
the model school. 

« Did his grace state that that was the 
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reason why he thought that you ought to 
resign the office of giving instruction to 
the children? 

« His grace told me that if those com- 
plaints were to come in a formal manner 
before the board they would be under 
the necessity of excluding me; and he 
told me very kindly,—he was extremely 
kind to me upon the occasion,—that he 
would very much regret that such a step 
should be taken; it would be a great 
annoyance to me, and he recommended 
me to prevent that by sending in my 
resignation to him. 

‘¢ Did you understand his grace to say 
that if the clergyman of the parish was 
opposed to the system of the board, and 
dissuaded the parents of the children in 
his parish from attending, that it was 
contrary to the rules of the board for a 
clergyman under such circumstances to 
give religious instruction to those chil- 
dren of his own persuasion that did at- 
tend the schools? 

« I did not understand the archbishop 
as saying any thing of that sort; but 
it appeared to me to be implied in the 
proceeding that he adopted upon the oc- 
casion. 

« You did not understand that there 
was any special reason for your being 
advised to retire from the office of in- 
structing the children which was not con- 
nected with a general rule that would 
apply to all clergymen under similar 
circumstances ? 

«“ No, I did not so understand; but 
nothing was said of the sort. 

« Was there any other reason, whether 
well-founded or ill-founded, stated to you 
as a matter of complaint ? 

« Yes; it was said that I had in the 
school,—that is, in the room that I had 
the use of for the purpose of instructing 
the children there,—advised the children 
not to come to the school. 

« Was that true? 

«No, it was not.”* 


* We now find that an order has been issued, authorising the master to refuse 
permission to any visitors to examine the children, This is, certainly, well calcu- 


lated to prevent inconvenient exposures. 


It is as follows :— 


« CIRCULAR. 


“ Office of Education, June 26, 1837. 


«“ Srr,— As some complaints have been made by persons visiting National 
Schools, of having been uncourteously received by the teachers, I am directed by 
the commissioners to request that you will have the kindness to intimate to the 


teacher of 


National School, that it is his duty to receive known clergymen 


of the neighbourhood, of all denominations, who propose to inspect his school, 
courteously ; to afford them free access to the school-room, and full liberty to observe 
what books are in the hands of the children, or upon the desks; what tablets are 
hung upon the walls, and what is his method of teaching; but that he is by no 
means required to permit such clergymen to interrupt the business of the school, by 
asking questions of the children, examining classes, calling for papers of any kind, 
or in any other way diverting the attention of either teacher or scholars from their 


usual business, 
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But, independently of all other con- whom converts to Protestantism might 
siderations, a clergyman of the Estab- be most naturally expected, is that 
lished Church must have a decided in which individuals qualified. for the 
objection to having act or part in a office of schoolmaster are most likel 
system which clothes the priesthood of to be found. And over these the 
the Church of Rome with a species of priests now exercise a degree of tem. 
influence by which the reign of super- pora/ as well as spiritual iufluence 
stition must be prolonged, and the which must seriously let and hinder 
progress of true religion grievously the practical operation of honest and 
obstructed. The class of persons from enlightened convictions. See what 
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“ Should any such visiters wish for information, which they cannot obtain by such 
an inspection, it is the duty of the teacher to refer them to the patrons or managers 
of the school for it. 

“ You will also direct the teacher to have his visiter’s book lying upon his desk, 
that visiters may, if they choose, enter remarks in it, Such remarks as may be 
made, the teachers are by no means to alter or erase. 

“ With regard to persons, not clergymen, proposing to visit the schools, the board 
directs me to say, that they leave the admission of such persons to be regulated by 
the local managers of schools; expecting, however, that, whether such visits be re- 
ceived or declined, the persons who offer them shall always be treated with respect, 
and their inspection subjected to the same regulations with those of clergymen, as 
stated above. 

“As the time set apart for religious instruction is considered to be under the 
control of the clergyman or lay person communicating that instruction, with the ap- 
probation of the parents of children, the board can give no liberty to any other 
visiter, whether clergyman or layman, to be present at that exercise. 

«« Inspectors or others, visiting schools on the part of the board, will be furnished 
with credentials, under the seal of the board, which they will show to the teachers, 

“Tam Sir, your obedient servant, 
“ Tuomas I’. Ketty, 

























































































** To the Correspondent of National School _—__—..” 


So the system is no longer to be considered as upon its trial, but one, the efficacy 
and excellence of which has been already fully proved. The reader who has perused 
even that portion of the report which has been extracted in these pages, may judge 
for himself whether this resolution has been caused by the body of evidence which 
affirms the proposition that the system works well, or that by which it has been made 
so fully evident that it has proved altogether ineflicacious, It is unnecessary to state 
that now, and henceforth, no such enquiries can be made, and no such examination 
can take place, as would enable intelligent visiters to ascertain the real character of 
the system. They must judge of it solely by its professions, and not by its practice. 
Had the resolution now adupted, been in force two years ago, how little of the in- 
formation, how few of the astounding facts which were laid before the committee, 
could have been brought to light? We grant that this was very disagreeable infor- 
mation, and that these were very inconvenient facts, to those by whom the system 
is admired and advocated; and we grant, moreover, that those who have their own 
good reasons for hating the light, have taken very effectual means for baffling the 
curiosity of prying enquirers. But, will not the public regard with suspicion a prac- 
tice which was only had recourse to, when the evidence delivered before the parlia- 
mentary committees had proved the mischievous tendency, and the utter worthless- 
ness of many of these schools—evidence which such a regulation would have altoge- 
ther suppressed, and which cannot be produced again, as long as it continues in 
operation? We, therefore, regard the new rule, by which the schoolmaster is, for 
the future, to be guided in his conduct towards visiters, as a declaration that the 
system has already been weighed in the balance, and not found wanting; that it is 
to be subjected to no further scrutiny; and that its merits are to be ascertained 
solely by the enquiry which has taken place before the Lords and Commons, and which 
has been published in the folios containing their reports. To those folios, therefore, 
we refer; by the evidence contained in them we are ready to abide. And, whenever, 

for the future, the education commissioners put forth any statement respecting the 
character of their system, or the excellence of their schools, we must. beg to remind 
them that we can subscribe to no other character, or admit no other excellence than 
that which may be affirmed upon credible evidence, during the only time the system 
was open to the observation of the public, and liable to the animadversions of candid 
and competent enquirers. 
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extraordinary strength of mind it re- 
quired in poor Maloney, to stand out 
against the persecution which he expe- 
rienced, as soon as it was discovered 
that he was about to leave the church 
of Rome. And we are well convinced 
that there are hundreds whose convic- 
tions are similar to his, and who are 
only prevented from openly avowing 
them, because by so doing they must 
be content to sacrifice the means of 
their subsistence. This is an enormous 
evil. Infidel politicians taunt us with 
the very little, as they allege, that has 
as yet been done for the conversion of 
the papists ; and make its seeming ne- 
gligeuce in that particular, one of the 
grounds of their hostility to the estab- 
lished church. But yet, whenever a 
spirit of enquiry is abroad, which, if 
properly encouraged and _ directed, 
would be sure to eventuate in the 
spread of gospel light, by which the 
mummerics of popery would be put to 
shame, these very individuals, by mul- 
tiplying the ¢emporal inducements to 
continue in the nominal profession of 
popery, are amongst the most promi- 
neut of the causes by which its good 
effects are baffled and defeated. The 
emoluments of a national schoolmaster 
ure a great object to the humble indi- 
vidual by whom that office is filled. 
And, for one who can obtain, there are 
Jifty who will look for, and hope to 
obtain it. Over all these, and they 
are the leading minds amongst his 
parishioners, the priest, who has the 
disposal of that situation, exercises a 
most powerful influence ; so that they 
are altogether in a different condition, 
with respect to any efforts that may be 
made for their conversion, from that in 
which they would be found, were their 
priesthood not thus unwisely exalted. 
Their connection with the church of 
Rome is now closely connected with 
all that concerns their well-being in éhis 
world, Adhere to it they must, no 
matter what their private inclinations 
may be, if they would not utterly 
forego the highest object of their 
earthly ambition. Their minds are 
now put upon finding excuses for con- 
tinuing in the church of Rome, rather 
than in discovering reasons by which 
they would be led to depart from it. 
The ignorant spiritual despot, whose 
arrogance might be defied, is convert- 
ed intv the powerful temporal patron 
whose influence is to be respected. 
And thus are the Romish clergy armed 
with a species-of authority, which 
comes in, most conveniently for them, 
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to supply that lack of superstitious re- 
verence which is caused by the pro- 
gress of knowledge ; and none but in- 
dividuals whose characters are strong, 
and whose consciences are tender, can 
be found, as long as the national sys- 
tem remains upon its present footing, 
either to forfeit the advantages deriva- 
ble from cultivating their favourable 
regards, or to provoke the terrors of 
their vengeance, by anv open profes- 
sion of the doctrines of the reforma- 
tion. 

And this, as we have said, is a con- 
sideration abundantly sufficient to jus- 
tify the Protestant clergy of this 
country for withholding their sanction 
from this system. By so doing, they 
are only acting in a manner consistent 
with their profession, if indeed, by 
acting differently, they would not vio- 
late their sworn obligation, namely, 
to be ready, with all faithful diligence, 
to banish and drive away all erroneous 
and strange doctrines, contrary to 
God’s word. They must believe that 
the national system, as it is now work- 
ed and managed, greatly strengthens 
the hands of the Romish priests ; that 
it has served to infuse new vigour into 
the decaying polity of the church of 


Rome ; and that, dut for it, that chureh 
would now be very near to its fall, and 
ill-fated Ireland would, at length, begin 
to experience the blessings of a spiri- 


tual emancipation. To be, therefore, 
in any sense of the word, consenting 
parties to such a system, they feel to 
be opposed to their duty towards God 
and man, and any participation of 
counsels with those by whom it is up- 
held, as a sharing with them in the 
guilt and the sin of obstructing the 
blessed light of the gospel. * Ephraim 
has gone to his idols ; let him alone;”"— 
thus they must say, to all those who, 
by their aid or their countenance, give 
stability to that system. Erring bre- 
thren, they judge not. There is One 
by whom all must be judged. But, for 
themselves, they say, that they could 
not brave His scrutiny, if, in the pre- 
sent state of this country, they hesi- 
tated to bear their solemn testimony 
against the errors or the wickedness of 
those, by whom a scheme of education 
has been devised, which is only caleu- 
lated to substitute darkness for light, 
and, by corroborating a tottering su- 
perstition, and aggrandizing an un- 
scriptural priesthood, to prolong and 
to aggravate all the evils, both moral 
and political, of unfortunate Ireland. 
But it has been a great object with 
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the promoters of this system, to show, 
that it is rapidly overcoming the pre- 
judices against which it had to con- 
tend ; and thut it is now extensively 
favoured, both by the established and 
the Presbyterian clergy. It cannot 
however, be denied, that, by the 
solemn decision of the latter in synod, 
and by the strong resolutions of the 
former, in diocesan meetings, it has 
been sternly rejected. Lists, indeed, 
were put forward, which contained 
many respectable names, as if in con- 
nection with the national board ; but 
we should swell our paper to an incon- 
venieut length if we recited all the 
cases in which that connection has 
been indignantly disclaimed, and in 
which the individuals thus disparaged 
have vindicated themselves 7 it, 
as from a foul aspersion. It may, 
however, serve to illustrate the guard- 
ed scrupulosity of the noblemen and 
gentlemen composing the education 
commissioners, if we submit the follow- 
ing particulars, which we extract from 
the valuable evidences of Mr. Brown, 
who had been moderator of the synod 
of Ulster, to the notice of our readers. 
A list of the Presbyterian clergymen 
by whom the system was favoured, 
being handed to witness, he is asked, 

“In the list before you are there the 
names of any persons who have been de- 
graded ? 

« There is the name of John Doherty ; 
and if that be the minister of Donegore, 
that person is degraded, and dead. 

« Degraded for what ? 

“He was degraded for intemperance ; 
he is now dead. When I have no ad- 
dress of the individual before me, inas- 
much as there might be two of the 
same name, | might commit a mistake ; 
I feel very anxious to avoid that. 

* Do you know of your own know- 
ledge that he was degraded ? 

«“ Yes, 

« Do you know whether he had been 
degraded before he made his application 
to the board ? 

«* | should suppose not. 

« Did you ever hear that that person 
had applied to the board for a school ? 

“No; I never was aware of it till I 
saw his name there. There is the name 
of J. A. D. Gibson; if that gentleman 
resides at Bally water, or somewhere near 
Donaghadee, that person was degraded 
many years since. 

“ Degraded for what ? 

« For immorality. 

« Did he continue to act as minister ? 

« He collected round him a faction of 
disorderly people. 


“Had he a congregation attending 

upon him ? 
~ Yes, he was still connected with this 
disorderly party. 

ts What do mean by disorderly party; 
a disorderly congregation ? 

« Yes, 

« Will you have the goodness to look 
at No, 2, in page 2, of the return now 
shewn to you, containing a list of Pres. 
byterian clergymen who are correspon- 
dents with the board for schools; one of 
the names is the Rev. J. A. D. Gibson, 
of whom you have been speaking ; wil] 
you see whether there is any other in 
that list who has been degraded for im. 
morality ? 

“ IT see the name of the Rev. William 
Skelley, in the county of Down. 

“ Was he degraded for immorality ? 

« Yes, 

«For what species of immorality; 
drunkenness, incontinence, or what? © 

« Incontinence. 

« Will you refer to the Rev. S. Love, 
Temple Meeting House, Derrynose; 
have you any remark to make upon his 
name ? 

«“ He has been degraded. 

*« For what? 

« Immorality. 

« Of what species of immorality ? 

« The same species, 

*« How long ago? 

*‘ That was a late transaction. 

«“ How long ago? 

« I believe within the last year. 

“ With respect to any minister of the 
synod of Ulster, it would be rather sur- 
prising if he did not know the fact of a 
minister having been degraded? 

« Of course it would. 

«It is not to be imagined that Mr. 
Carlile could be ignorant that those mi- 
nisters had been degraded ? 

“ Tt would be strange if he were igno- 
rant. 

«“ Do you think, from your knowledge 
of the connexion Mr. Carlile must have 
had with the synod of Ulster, he must 
necessarily have become acquainted with 
the names of all persons who have been 
degraded, and the circumstances under 
which they had been degraded, twelve 
years ago, so that when the names re- 
curred to him as correspondents of the 
board that should have brought to his re- 
collection the circumstances under which 
they had been so degraded ? 

“IT cannot judge for Mr. Carlile, but 
I can judge for myself; the matters 
were of much notoriety; they came be- 
fore us, and were inserted in our minutes, 
and it would appear to me strange that 
any person who was a member of the 
synod should be ignorant of them.” 
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Indeed it is most creditable to the 
orthodox Presbyterian body, that so 
few amongst them have been seduced 
into an approbation of this system ; and 
that of these few, some have honestly 
relinquished all connection with it, 
when its real character became fully 
known to them. Its chief advocates 
must still be looked for amongst Pa- 
pists and Socinians ; amongst those 
who hate the blessed light of scripture, 
because it would expose the monstrous 
fallacies by which they trade on public 
credulity , and those who deny the di- 
vinity of the Son of God. ‘The ortho- 
dox churchman, who finds himself in 
such company may well say—* Woe is 
me, that I am constrained to dwell with 
Mesech, and to have my habitation in 
the tents of Kedar ; my soul has long 
dwelt among those that are enemies 
unto peace.” 

The Morning Chronicle refers to Mr. 
Blake’s evidence, for the purpose of 
showing that the present works, onthe 
whole, more equitably than any former 
system. But it does not state that 


Mr. Blake's conclusions have been drawn 
from Mr. Carlile’s returns, and that these 
have been shewn to be so inaccurate, 
that no dependence should be placed 


upon them. 

Our readers will probably hold in 
mind a letter of the Archbishop of 
Dublin, in reply to a communication 
from the Derry clergy, in which, for the 
purpose of showing how well the sys- 
tem works, in the combined education 
of Protestantsand Roman Catholics, his 
Grace selects four cases, which, he says, 
are taken at random from these returns, 
(in point of fact, they stand at the head 
of them,) and from which it would ap- 
pear, that the Protestant children in 
attendance amount to 241, while the 
Roman Catholic children only amount 
to 200 ; thus, as far, at least, as these 
cases go, negativing the assertion that 
they are exclusively Popish schools. 
Now, these schools were also visited 
by the Rev. Lorenzo H. Robinson, and 
his returns are very different from those 
of Mr. Carlile. Finding this disere- 
pancy when he arrived in London, he 
was desirous of knowing, exactly, 
how the case really stood, and ae wrote 
to the Rev. Mr. Maclain, submitting to 
him both Mr. Carlile’s and his own 
returns, and begging of him to visit the 
schools, and ascertain as nearly as pos- 
sible, which were correct. The schools 
were—Maulladuff, Dorsey, Tullyvailen, 
and Cortamlet. Thefirst was returned 
by Mr. Carlile as containing fifty Pro- 
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testants and thirty Roman Catholics ; 
Mr. Robinson returns it as containing 
thirty-five Protestants and seventy Ro- 
man Catholics ; that is, Mr. Carlile 
represents the Protestantsas bearing to 
Roman Catholics the proportion of two 
to one ; while Mr. Robinson represents 
the Roman Catholics as bearing to Pro- 
testants very nearly the proportion of 
two to one. Upon examination, Mr. 
Maclain found that Mr. Robinson's 
return was the correct one, and his 
belief is, that even in the account given 
to him, the number of Protestants is 
greatly overrated. The master of the 
school professed himself wholly unable 
to account for Mr. Carlile’s mistake. 
With respect to Dorsey national 
school, Mr. Carlile’s statement was, 
that there were ji/ty-four Protestants, 
and one hundred and twenty Roman 
Catholics ; Mr. Robinson’s statement, 
that there were three Protestants, and 
one hundred and forty-six Roman 
Catholics. The latter statement was 


found to be the correct one; the roll 


evincing and the master declaring that 
Mr. Carlile’s return was most unac- 
countably erroneous. The masters, in 
the two last cases were Roman Ca- 
tholies. 

With respect to Tullyvallen national 
school, Mr. Carlisle’s return is, fifty- 
seven Protestants and seventy Roman 
Catholics ; Mr. Robinson returns the 
gross number as seventy-six ; this the 
master declares was the number re- 
turned to Mr. Robinson, and that it is 
correct ; but he adds now, for the first 
time, that there may be included in it 
from ten to twenty Protestant children, 
who, however, had never been regular 
in their attendance. He pronounces 
Mr. Carlile’s return altogether incor- 
rect, and is wholly unable to account 
for it. 

With respect to Cortamlet, Mr. 
Maclain makes no report, except that 
it never could be fairly considered a 
national school, as the inhabitants of 
the town-land in which it is situated, 
solicited the patron, Mr. Bond, not to 
place it under the national board, and 
entered into a legal agreement to pay 
the master £30 per annum, provided 
their wishes were complied with. “ Mr. 
Bond,” he observed, “has agreed to 
their request, and Cortamlet school is 
not now, even in name, a national 
school. In reality, it never was ; the 
scriptures were read at all hours, and 
the scripture extracts supplied by the 
board carefully excluded. I myself, 
repeatedly visited the school at differ- 
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ent hours, and always found the chil- 
dren reading the scriptures.” 

In thus exposing the incorrectness 
of Mr. Carlile’s returns, we have not, 
by any means, selected the most glar- 
ing instances that might be produced ; 
but have chosen those, especially, upon 
which the Archbishop of Dublin relied, 
when he wrote that letter to the Derry 
clergy, in which he expressed his gra- 
tification at the favourable view which 
they were disposed to take of the sys- 
tem of national education, and labours, 
evidently, that such an impression 
of it might go abroad, as that others 
might be induced to follow their exam- 
ple. The reader has now seen how 
grossly his Grace had been deceived, 
when he was, thus, unwittingly, made 
the medium of a false representation, 
and how necessary it is to undeceive 
those who, by his high authority, may 
have been misled. It is, also, quite 
plain that any calculations founded 
upon Mr. Carlile’s returns, must be 
absolutely good for nothing. We may, 
on a future occasion, take an opportu- 
nity of entering into them more at 
large ; but, we trust, enough has been 
at present adduced to prove them ut- 
terly worthless. His Grace, the Arch- 
bishop of Dublin’s representations, 
therefore, as far as they are founded 
upon them, must go for nothing. Mr. 
Blake’s calculations, as deducible from 
them, must, therefore, go for nothing. 
All the vapouring of The Morning 
Chronicle, and the other ministerial 
journals, in setting forth his Grace’s 
representations and Mr. Blake’s calcu- 
lations, which they do most trium- 
phantly, must therefore pass for nothing 
more than so much idle vaunting! 
—if they be not, indeed, in effect, (as 
coming from those who profess, at 
least, to have consulted the report), a 
most disgraceful suppression of evi- 
dence and perversion of facts, which 
carries with it its own condemnation. 

It was our intention to have said 
something of the nature of the inspec- 
tion, and the characters of the inspec- 
tors, employed by the commissioners 
in the supervision of their schools, but 
the length to which our paper has al- 
ready extended, renders it quite impos- 
sible to do that part of the subject any 
thing like justice. Should we think it 
necessary to take up the subject again, 
we will not fail to bestow upon these 
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gentlemen and their labours all due at. 
tention. 

_ To Mr. Carlile we owe an apol 
for omitting the ample details which 
he himself has enabled us to give 
respecting his qualifications as a trans. 
lator of the holy Scriptures, The 
reader has already seen some of the 
results of his tour of inspection, and 
cannot fail to appreciate the laudable 
zeal which he evinced in his new yo. 
cation, and by the exhibition of which 
he has proved himself deserving of the 
grateful acknowledgments of his bro- 
ther commissioners, and amply entitled 
to the comfortable income ‘of about 
£600 “ a year.”* 

These and other matters, connected 
with the workings of this system, must, 
for the present, be postponed. But 
we cannot postpone the admirable view 
which Mr. Colquhoun gives, in hisevi- 
dence before the House of Lords, of 
the system which should really be pur- 
sued, and which is peculiarly fitted to 
the condition of Ireland. 

«« Should you then consider it objection- 
able even to give separate education to 
Roman Catholics, unless it was given on 
principles which required resistance to 
their priesthood ? 

« I should decidedly. I conceive that a 
Protestant State will find itself to be at 
issue with the principles of the priests of 
the Church of Rome; and they occupy 
the most favourable position if that is- 
sue be taken on the ground of education, 
in which the feelings of the parents will 
be enlisted on the side of the Protestant 
I think it much better, therefore, 
that the Protestant State should meet 
the collision of the priesthood upon the 
ground of education than upon any other 
ground; nor do I conceive that you can 
avoid this collision, If you intend to 
give asolid education to the people, Ido 
not think it possible to avoid it. 

“ Then is it to be inferred that you 
would leave the Roman Catholic popula- 
tion entirely in ignorance unless so far as 
you can enforce Protestant education 
upon them ? 

« I would certainly not leave them in 
ignorance any more than the Church and 
State of Scotland left the people of Scot- 
land in ignorance. I would place in every 
parish a scriptural school ; I would make 
that school admirable in its intellectual 
arrangements; I would; take care that 
the master should be an efficient master, 
and I would then trust most confidently 
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to the desire of the peasantry: for the edu- 
cation of their children to overleap the 
oor and feeble barriers which the priests 
would interpose. I have no doubt that 
they would enter that school in despite 
of the combined opposition of all the 
priesthood of the Church of Rome. 


@ a * 7 * + 


“Ina former question put to you the 
phrase was used to ‘enforce Protestant 
education ;’ you do not mean to say that 
you would recommend the enforcement 
of Protestant education there ? 


«] meant to say, and believe I said, 
that the State should plant a good school 
in each parish, and trust to the known 
excellence of the school to attract the 
children. 

« Not requiring that they should neces- 
sarily learn Protestant doctrines in the 
school ? 

« Certainly not. 

« But requiring that they should study 
the Scriptures as a necessary part of their 
education ? 

« Even upon that point I should say 
that was a matter upon which discretion 
might be used. Iam not prepared tosay 


that the State would act wisely in insist- 
ing upon the Roman Catholics reading 
the Scriptures in the schools; but I am 
prepared to say, that they should plant 


a good scriptural school, with a good ef- 
ficient master, in every parish, and that 
he should be left to his own discretion 
upon that point. 

« By ‘a good and efficient master’ do 
you understand necessarily a master not of 
the Roman Catholic religion ? 

“Ithink so; because I question if a 
Roman Catholic master would be ‘good 
and efficient.’ 

“ In point of fact is it not known that 
the Scotch system of education does not 
require the presence of the Roman Catho- 
lic scholars at the reading of the Scrip- 
tures ? 

“ It does not require it. 

“ Then you would give no education 
whatever to the Roman Catholics but 
through the medium of Protestant school- 
masters ? 

«« Through the medium of schoolmas- 
ters selected bya Protestant body; Iam 
not prepared to say that they must all be 
Protestants, because I know many Ro- 
man Catholic schoolmasters in Ireland 
who are in that state of transition of mind 
in which they are passing from Roman 
Catholic doctrines to Protestant doctrines ; 
and so far from wishing to exclude that 
class, I should hail them, and place them 
in the schools. 

“ Then in fact you would only have 
Protestant schoolmasters, or such Roman 

Vou. XI. 
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Catholic schoolmastets as you believed'to 
be in a transition state ? 

“I should almost say that I would 
leave a larger discretion than that; I 
would say that the schoolmasters must 
either be Protestants or in a transition 
state, or men of such known candour of 
mind as would induce a Board who were 
watchful over the interests of Protestant- 
ism to select them. I am not prepared to 
say that the Board using its discretion 
might not select honest and conscientious 
Roman Catholics. 

«* But you would object to any school- 
master who attended to the recommen- 
dation or desire of the priesthuod in not 
allowing the Scriptures to be generally 
read in the school ? 

“ I should object to any master who 
would look for his interest and consider 
himself under the direction of the Roman 
Catholic priesthood. 

« You would consider that his being a 
Roman Catholic would not be a decided 
objection in your mind, if he were from 
any considerations independent of the in- 
fluence of the priesthood ? 

“« Certainly ; that is exactly the view 
I entertain. 

“Is it not true that of late years the 
Church of Scotland has exerted itself with 
much vigour in planting schools in remote 
districts of the country where they were 
wanting ? 

* It is beginning to do so, andas far as 
its funds go it will do so. 

« Did you say that your objection to 
the religious instruction in general use in 
the National Schools was, that the priests 
taught the children that there was no sal- 
vation out of the Church of Rome ? 

“ Certainly ; that doctrine is taught 
in the catechisms which are taught in 
many cases by the masters of the schools 
upon the Sunday, and those books are 
referred to and sanctioned by the Board 
of Education. 

«“ Have you ever visited any of the 
Kildare-street schools ? 

* I do not think I have. 

« Are you aware whether, in the Kil- 
dare-street schools, previous to the estab- 
lishment of the National Schools, the 
number of scholars was, generally speak- © 
ing, increasing or diminishing in the Ro- 
man Catholic parts of the country ? 

“« | believe that it diminished rapidly 
from the exertions made by the priests ; 
but I still remain of opinion that those 
exertions might have been met if the State 
had shown itself determined to main- 
tain scriptural instruction. I think 
there was on the part of the priests an 
expectation that their efforts would pre- 
vail to induce the $tate to endow such a 
system of united education as the present, 
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and consequently, I think, they acted 
wisely for their purposes in withdrawing 
as many children as they could from the 
schools of the Kildare-place Society. 

« Do you mean, in speaking of the ef- 
forts which might have been made by the 
State, any interference by the State ? 

« Not further interference than by con- 
tinuing or increasing the grant toa Board 
of Scriptural Education, instead of the 
present Board. 

« Then you think, that although the 
number attending the seriptural schools 
was diminishing, if the grants had been 
increased, the number of children attend- 
ing would have increased ? 

« I think so, if it had been made clear 
to the minds of the priests and people 
that the Parliament of this country could 
not give way upon that great principle. 

“ Do you think it would have induced 
the priests to diminish their exertions ? 

“It probably would not have induced 
them to diminish their exertions; their 
exertions would have been continued for 
a certain time, but they would have worn 
themselves out, or rather the people 
would have prevailed over them. The 
struggle was going on, and I conceived 
we interfered at a very critical moment 
of the struggle. When the priests had 
succeeded in withdrawing a great number 
of children, we interfered and established 

. another system of education. Had we, 
instead of establishing another system of 
education, persisted in the old scriptural 
system, and made it more efficient, then 
the children would have leaped over the 
priests’ barriers ; and though he withdrew 
them in the beginning of the month, they 
would have been at the end of the month 
in the school again. 

«“ You think that the success of the 
priests in withdrawing children from the 
schools in that state of things, is no proof 
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that they would not have been unsuccesa: 
ful afterwards, if that assistance on the 
part of the State to the scriptural schools 
had been continued ? 

«“ No proof whatever,” 

We must now conclude. The im. 
mense mass of matter which lies be. 
fore us, and upon which we have not 
been able to touch, may invite us, ata 
future period, to resume the subject, 
Assuredly, there is no one, at present, 
more important. The momentous 
question at issue is, into whose hands 
are the rising generation to be entrust- 
ed, or, are they to be trained to good 
or to evil? There can be no doubt 
how the question is to be answered, if 
it be resolved that the priesthood of 
the church of Rome shall continue to 
possess the power which they already 
exercise. In that case we have seen 
enough to satisfy us how fearfully. it 
must be abused. Indeed, in such a 
ease we could see no hope for the 
country ; for, if all its other evils were 
redressed, that alone, would, in our 
judgment, ensure, at no distant period, 
the separation of Great Britain and 
Ireland. But we will hope better 
things. We will hope that the expo- 
sures which have taken place,have not 
been made in vain ; and that enligh- 
tened and honest men, by whom the 
system was patronised, and to whom 
the character of the Romish priesthood 
was but imperfectly known before the 
late enquiry, seeing how little it has 
answered the purpose which they had 
in view when they gave it their support, 
will cease to protect it by their igh 
authority, when its determined and 
intrepid assailants in parliament make 
manifest its enormous evils. 
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‘ Then on we went, all galloping, galloping, 
All our legs went walloping, walloping, 
‘ De'il take the last,’ said Neil O’Bralaghan, 
Whoever the same may be.” 


On the morning after my visit to the 
boarding-house, | received a few hurried 
lines from Curzon, informing me that 
no time was to be lost. in my joining 
the regimeut—that a grand fancy ball 
was about to be given by the officers 
of the Dwarf frigate, then stationed off 
Dunmore ; who, when inviting the 


Old Song. 


specially put ina demand for my well- 
known services, to make it to go off, and 
concluding with an extract from the 
Kilkenny Moderator, which ran thus— 
“An intimation has just reached us, 
from a quarter on which we can place 
the fullest reliance, that the celebrated 
amateur performer, Mr. Lorrequet, 
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may shortly be expected amongst us ; 
from the many accounts we have re- 
ceived of this highly-gifted gentleman's 
owers, we anticipate a great treat to 
the lovers of the drama,” &c. &e. a So 
ou see, my dear Hal.—continued 
Curzon—thy vocation calls thee ; 
therefore come, and come quickly— 
provide thyself with a black satin cos- 
tume, slashed with light blue—point 
lace collar and ruffles—a Spanish hat 
looped in front ; and, if possible, a long 
rapier, with a flap hilt.—Carden is not 
here; so you may show your face 
under any color, with perfect impu- 
nity.—Yours, from the side scenes, 
’ “C. Curzon.” 
This clever epistle sufficed to show 
me that the gallant —th had gone 
clean theatrical mad ; andalthough from 
my “last appearance on any stage,” 
it might be supposed I should feel no 
peculiar desire to repeat the experi- 
ment, yet the bs ar dar of joining, 
during Col. Carden’s absence, was too 
tempting to resist, and I at once made 
up my mind to set out, and, without a 
moment’s delay, hurried across the 
street to the coach office, to book my- 
self an inside in the mail of that night; 
fortunately no. difficulty existed in my 
securing the seat, for the way-bill was 
a perfect blank, and I found myself 
the only person who had, as yet, an- 
nounced himself a pussenger. On re- 
turning to my hotel, I found O'Flaherty 
waiting for me; he was greatly dis- 
tressed on hearing my determination 
to leave town—explained how he had 
been catering for my amusement for 
the week to come—that a pic nic to 
the Dargle was arranged in a committee 
of the whole house ; and a boating 
party, with a dinner at the Pigeon- 
house, was then under consideration ; 
resisting, however, such extreme tempta- 
tions, | mentioned the necessity of my 
at once proceeding to head-quarters, 
and all other reasons for my precipi- 
tancy failing, concluded with that 
really knock-down argument, “ I have 
taken my place ;” this, I need scarcely 
add, finished the matter—at least J 
have never known it fail in such cases, 
Tell your friends that your wife is 
hourly expecting to be confined ; your 
favourite child is in the measles— 
your best friend waiting your uid in 
an awkward scrape—your one vote 
only wanting to turn the scale in an 
election. Tell them, I say, each or all 
of these, or a hundred more like them, 
and to any one you so speak, your an- 
swer is—‘“ Pooh, pooh, my dear fellow, 
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never fear—don’t fuss yourself—take it 
easy—to-morrow will do just as well.” 
If, on the other hand, however, you re- 
ject such flimsy excuses, and simply say, 
“I’m booked in the mail,” the opposition 
at once falls to the ground, and your 
quondam antagonist, who was ready to 
quarrel with you, is at once prepared 
to assist in packing your portmanteau. 

Having soon satisfied my friend Tom, 
that resistance was in vain, I promised 
to eat an early dinner with’ him at 
Morrisson’s, and spent the better part 
of the morning in putting down a few 
notes of my Confessions, as well as the 
particulars of Mr. Daly’s story, which, 
I believe, I half or whole promised my 
readers at the conclusion of my last 
chapter ; but which I must defer toa 
more suitable opportunity, when men- 
tioning the next occasion of my meeting 
him on the southern circuit. 

My dispositions were speedily made. 
I was fortunate in securing the exact 
dress my friend's letter alluded to among 
the stray costuines of Fishamble-street ; 
and rich in the possession of the only 
“ properties” it has been my lot to ac- 
quire, | despatched my treasure to the 
coach office, and hastened to Morris- 
son’s, it being by. the time nearly five 
o'clock. There, true to time, I found 
O'Flaherty deep in the perusal of the 
bill, along which figured the novel ex- 
pedients for dining, 1 had been in the 
habit of reading in every Dublin hotel 
since my boyhood. “ Mock turtle, mut- 
ton, gravy, roast beef and potatoes— 
shoulder of mutton and potatvues '—ducks 
and peas, potatoes !! bam and chicken, 
cutlet steak and potatvues !!! apple tart 
and cheese, with a slight cadenza of 
a sigh over the distant glories of Very, 
or still better the “ Freres,” we sat 
down to a very patriarchal repast, and, 
what may by always had par excellence 
in Dublin, a bottle of Sneyd’s claret. 

Poor Tom's spirits were rather below 
their usual pitch; and although he 
made many efforts to rally and appear 
gay, he could not accomplish it. How- 
ever, we chatted uway over old times 
and old friends, and forgetting all else 
but the topics we talked of, the time- 
piece over the chimney first apprised 
me that two whole hours had gone by, 
and that it was now seven o'clock, the 
very hour the coach was to start. I[ 
started up at once, and, notwithstanding 
all Tom’s representations of the impos- 
sibility of my being in time, had dis- 
patched waiters in different directions 
for a jarvev, more than ever determined 
upon going. So often is it that when 
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real reasons for our conduct are want- 
Ing, any casual or chance opposition 
confirms us in an intention which before 
was but uncertain, Seeing me so re- 
solved, Tom, at length, gave way, and 
advised my pursuing the mail, which 
must be now gone at least ten minutes, 
and which, with smart driving, I should 
probably overtake before getting free 
of the city, as they have usually many 
delays in so doing. 1 at once ordered 
out the “ yellow post-chaise,” and be- 
fore many minutes had elapsed, what, 
with imprecation and bribery, I started 
in pursuit of his Majesty's Cork and 
Kilkenny coach, then patiently waiting 
in the court-yard of the Post Office. 

“ Which way now, your honor?” said 
a shrill voice from the dark—for such 
the night had already become, and 
threatened with a few heavy drops of 
straight rain, the fall of a tremendous 
shower. 

“The Naas road,” said I; “and, 
harkye, my fine fellow, if you overtake 
the coach in half an hour, I'll double 
your fare.” 

“Be gorra, I'll do my endayvour,” 
said the youth; at the sume instant 
dashing in both spurs, we rattled down 
Nassau-street at a very respectable 
pace for harriers. Street after street 
we passed, and at last I perceived we 
had got through the city, and were leav- 
ing the long line of lamp lights behind us. 
The night was nowpitch dark. I could 
not see anything whatever. The quick 
clattering of the wheels, the sharp 
crack of the postillion’s whip, or the 
still sharper tone of his “ gee hup,” 
shewed me we were going at a tremen- 
dous pace, had I even not had the ex- 
perience afforded by the frequent visits 
my head paid to the roof of the chaise 
so often, as we bounded over a stone, 
or splashed through a hollow. Dark 
and gloomy as it was, I constantly let 
down the window, and with half my 
body protruded, endeavoured to catch 
a glimpse of the “ Chase ;” but nothing 
could | see. The rain now fell in ac- 
tual torrents; and a more miserable 
night it is impossible to conceive. 

After about an hour so spent, he at 
last came toa check, so sudden and 
unexpected on my part, that I was 
nearly precipitated, harlequin fashion, 
through the front window. Perceiving 
that we no longer moved, and suspect- 
ing that some part of our tackle had 
given way, I let down the sash, and 
cried out—* Well now, my lad, any 
thing wrong?” My question was, 
however, unheard ; and although, amid 
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the steam arising from the wet and 
smoking horses, I could perceive seve. 
ral figures indistinctly moving about, 
I could not distinguish what they were 
doing, nor what they said. A laugh J 
certainly did hear, and heartily cursed 
the unfeeling wretch, as I supposed him 
to be, who was enjoying himself at my 
disappointment. I again endeavoured 
to find out what had happened, and 
called out still louder than before. 

“ We are at Ra’coole, your honor,” 
said the boy, approaching the door of 
the chaise, “ and she's only bet us by 
hafe a mile.” 

“ Who the devil is she?” said I, 

“ The mail, your honor, is always a 
female in Ireland.” 

“Then why do you stop now? 
You're not going to feed, I suppose ?” 

“ Of coorse not, your honor, it’s little 
feeding troubles these bastes, any how, 
but they tell me the road is so heavy 
we'll never take the chaise over the 
next stage without leaders.” 

“ Without leaders!” said I. “ Pooh! 
my good fellow, no humbugging, four 
horses for a light post-chaise and no 
luggage; come get up, and no non- 
sense.” At this moment a man ap- 

roached the window with a lantern in 
bis hand, and so strongly represented 
the dreadful state of the roads from the 
late rains—the length of the stage— 
the frequency of accidents latterly from 
under-horsing, &c. &c. that I yielded 
a reluctant assent, and ordered out the 
leaders, comforting myself the while, 
that considering the inside fare of the 
coach, I made such efforts to overtake, 
was under a pound, and that time was 
nv object to me, I certainly was pay- 
ing somewhat dearly for my character 
for resolution. 

At last we got under way once 
more, and set off cheered by a tremen- 
dous shout from at least a dozen per- 
sons, doubtless denizens of that inte- 
resting locality, amid which I once again 
heard the laugh that had so much an- 
noyed me before. The rain was falling, 
if possible, more heavily than before, 
and had evidently set in for the entire 
night. Throwing myself back into a 
corner of the “leathern convenience,” 1 
gave myself up to the full enjoyment of 
the Rouchefoucauld maxim, that there 
is always a pleasure felt in the misfor- 
tunes of even our best friends, and cer- 
tainly experienced no small comfort in 
my distress, by contrasting my present 
position with that of my two friends in 
the saddle, as they sweltered on 
through mud and mire, rain and storm. 
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On we went, splashing, bumping, rock- 
ing, and jolting, ’till I began at last to 
have serious thoughts of abdicating the 
seat and betuking myself to the bot- 
tom of the chaise, for safety and pro- 
tection. Mile after mile succeeded, 
and as after many a short and fitful 
slumber, which my dreams gave an ap- 
parent length to, I woke only to find 
myself still in pursuit—the time seem- 
ed so enormously protracted, that I 
began to fancy my whole lite was to 
be passed in the dark, in chase of the 
Kilkenny mail, as we read, in the true 
history of the flying Dutchman, who, 
for his sins of impatience—like mine— 
spent centuries vainly endeavouring to 
double the Cape, or the Indian mariner 
in Moore’s beautiful ballad, of whom 
we are told as— 


“ Many a day to night gave way, 
And many a morn’ succeeded, 

Yet still his flight, by day and night 
That restless mariner speeded.” 

This might have been all very well 
in the tropics, with a smart craft and 
doubtless plenty of sea store—but in 
a chaise, at night, and on the Naas 
road, | humbly suggest I had all the 
worst of the parallel. 


At last the altered sound of the 
wheels gave notice of our approach to 
a town, and after about tweuty minutes’ 
rattling over the pavement we entered 
what I supposed, correctly, to be Naas. 
Here I had long since determined my 
pursuit should cease. I had done 
enough, and more than enough, to vin- 
dicate my fame against any charge of 
irresolution as to leaving Dublin, and 
was bethinking me of the various 
modes of prosecuting my journey on 
the morrow, when we drew up sudden- 
ly at the door of the Swan. The ar- 
rival of a chaise and four at a small 


country town inn, suggests to the va- 


rious employées therein, anything ra- 
ther than, the traveller in pursuit of 
the mail, and so the moment | arrived, 
I was assailed with innumerable prof- 
fers of horses, supper, bed, &c. My 
anxious query was thrice repeated in 
vain, “ When did the coach pass ?” 

“ The mail,” replied the landlord at 
length. “ Is it the down mail ?” 

“ Not understanding the technical, 
I answered, “Of course not the Down 
—the Kilkenny and Cork muil.” 

“From Dublin, sir ?” 

* Yes, from Dublin.” 

“ Not arrived yet, sir, nor will it for 
three quarters of an hour; they never 
leave Dublin till a quarter past seven ; 
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that is, in fact, half past, and their time 
here is twenty minutes to eleven.” 

“ Why, you stupid son of a boot-top, 
we have been posting on all night like 
the devil, and all this time the coach 
has been ten miles behind us.” 

“ Well, we've cotch them any how,” 
said the urchin, as he disengaged him- 
self from his wet saddle, and stood 
upon the ground; “ and it is not my 
fault that the coach is not before us.” 

With a satisfactory anathema upon 
all innkeepers, waiters, hostlers, and 
post-boys, with a codicil including 
coach proprietors, I followed the smirk- 
ing landlord into a well-lighted room, 
with a blazing fire, when having order- 
ed supper, I soon regained my equa- 
nimity. 

My rasher and poached eggs, all 
Naas could afford me, were speedily 
despatched, and as my last glass, from 
my one pint of sherry, was poured out, 
the long expected coach drew up; a 
minute after the coachman entered to 
take his dram, followed by the guard. 
A more lamentable spectacle of con- 
densed moisture cannot be conceived ; 
the rain fell from the entire circumfe- 
rence of his broad-brimmed hat, like the 
everflowing drop from the edge of an 
antique fountain ; his drab coat had be- 
come of a deep orange hue, while his 
huge figure boomed still larger, as he 
stood amid a nebula of damp, that 
would have made an atmosphere for 
the Georgium Sidus. 

“ Going on to-night, sir?” said he, 
addressing me; “ severe weather, 
and no chance of its clearing, but of 
course you're inside.” 

“ Why, there is very little doubt of 
that,” said I. “Are you nearly full 
inside ?” 

“ Only one, sir ; but he seems a real 
queer chap ; made fifty enquiries at the 
office if he could not have the whole 
inside to himself, and when he heard 
that one place had been taken—your's 
I believe, sir—he seemed like a scalded 
bear.” 

“ You don’t know his name then ?” 

“ No, sir, he never gave a name at 
the office, and his only luggage is two 
brown ~— parcels, without any ticket, 
and he has them inside; indeed he 
never lets them from him even for a 
second,” 

Here the guard's horn, announcing 
all ready, interrupted our colloquy, and 
prevented my learning anything fur- 
ther of my fellow traveller, whom, 
however, I at once set down in my own 
mind for some confounded old churl, 
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that made himself comfortable every 
where, without ever thinking of any 
one else's convenience. 

As I passed from the inn door to the 
coach, | once more congratulated my- 
self that I was about to be housed from 
the terrific storm of wind and rain, that 
railed without. 

“ Here’s the step, sir,” said the 
guard, “ get in, sir, two minutes late 
already.” 

“ I beg your pardon, sir,” said I, as 
I half fell over the legs of my unseen 
companion. _“ May I request leave to 
pass you?” While he made way for 
me for this purpose, I perceived that 
he stooped down towards the guard, 
and said something, who from his an- 
swer had evidently been questioned as 
to who I was, and how did he get here, 
if he took his place in Dublin ? 

“ Came half an hour since, sir, ina 
chaise and four,” said the guard, as he 
banged the door behind him, and closed 
the interview. 

Whatever might have been the rea- 
sons for my fellow traveller's anxiety 
about my name and occupation, | 
knew not, yet could not help feeling 
gratified at thinking that as I had not 
given my name at the coach office, I 
was as great a puzzle to him as he 
to me. 

“ A severe night, sir,” said I, endea- 
vouring to break ground in conversa- 
tion. 

“ Mighty severe,” briefly and half 
erustily, replied the unknown, witha 
richness of brogue, that might have 
stood for a certificate of baptism in 
Cork, or its vicinity. 

“ And a bad road too, sir,” said I, 
remembering my lately accomplished 
Stage. 

“ That’s the reason I always go arm- 
ed,” said the unknown, clinking at the 
same moment something like the bar- 
rel of a pistol, 

Wondering somewhat at his readi- 
ness to mistake my meaning, I felt dis- 
posed to drop any further effort to 
draw him out, and was about to address 
myself to sleep, as comfortably as I 
could, 

“ Tl jist trouble ye to lean aff that 
little parcel there, sir,” said he, as he 
displaced from its position beneath my 
elbow, one of the paper packages the 
guard had already alluded to. 

In complying with this rather graff 
demand, one of my pocket pistols, which 
I carried in my breast pocket, fell out 
upon his knee, upon which he immedi- 





ately started, and asked hurriedly—« and 
are you armed too ?” 

“Why, yes,” said I, laughingly ; 
“ . m - , 

men of my trade seldom g0 without 
something of this kind.” 

“ Be gorra, I was just-thinking that 
same,” said the traveller, with a half 
sigh to himself. 

Why he should or should not have 
thought so, I never troubled myself to 
canvass, aud was once more settling 
myself in my corner, when | was start 
led by a very melancholy groan, which 
seemed to come, from the bottom of 
my companion’s heart. 

“ Are you ill, sir?” said I, in a voice 
of some anxiety. 

“ You may say that,” replied he— 
“if you knew who you were talking to 
—though may be you've heard enough 
of me, though you never saw me till 
now.” 

“ Without having that pleasure even 
yet,” said 1, “it would grieve me to 
think you should be ill in the coach.” 

“ May be it might,” briefly replied 
the unknown, with a species of mean- 
ing in his words I could not then un- 
derstand. “ Did ye uever hear tell of 
Barney Doyle ?” said he. 

“ Not to my recollection.” 

“ Then I’m Barney,” said he ; “that’s 
in all the newspapers in the metropolis; 
I’m seventeen weeks in Jervis-street 
hospital, and four in the Lunatic, and 
the devil a better after all; you must 
be a stranger, I’m thinking, or you'd 
know me now.” 

“ Why I do confess, I’ve only been 
a few hours in Ireland for the last six 
months.” 

“ Ay, that’s the reason ; I knew you 
would not be fond of travelling with 
me, if you knew who it was.” 

“ Why, really,” said I, beginning at 
the moment to fathom some of the 
hints of my companion, “1 did not 
anticipate the pleasure of meeting 
you.” 

“ It’s pleasure ye call it ; then there’s 
no accountin’ for tastes, as Dr. Colles 
said, when he saw me bite Cusack 
Rooney’s thumb off.” 

« Bite a man’s thumb off !” said I, in 
a horror. 

“ Ay,” said he with a kind of fiend- 
ish animation, “in one chop ; I wish 
you'd see how I scattered the cousul- 
tation ; begad they didn’t wait to ax for 
a fee.” 

Upon my soul, a very pleasant vici- 
nity, thought I. “ And, may T ask, 
sir,” said I, ina very mild and sooth- 
ing tone of voice, “ may I ask the 











reason for this singular propensity of 
urs ?” 

ah dee it isnow, my dear,” said he, 
laying his hand upon my knee famili- 
arly, “that’s just the very thing they 
can'tmake out ; Colles says, it’sall the 
Ceighellum, ye sce, that’s inflamed and 
combusted, and some of the others 
think it’s the spine, and more, the mus- 
cles ; but my real impression is, the de- 
vil a bit they know about it at all.” 

“ And have they no name for the 
malady ?” said I. 

« Oh sure enough they have a name 
for it.” 

“ And, may I ask 

“ Why, I think you'd better not, be- 
cause ye see, maybe I might be trou- 
blesome to ye in the night, though 
I'll not, if Tean help it; and it might 
be uncomfortable to you to be bere if 
1 was to get one of the fits.” 

“One of the fits!” said 1. “ Why 
it's not possible, sir,” suid 1, “you 
would travel in a public conveyance 
in the state you mention ; your friends 
surely would not permit it ?” 

« Why, if they knew, perhaps,” slily 
responded the interesting invalid, “ if 
they knew, they might not exactly like 
it, but ye see, | escaped only last night, 
and there'll be a fine hub-bub in the 
morning, when they find I’m off; 
though I’m thinking Ricuay is barking 
away by this time.” 

“ Rooney barking,” said I, “ why, 
what does that mean ?” 

“ They always bark for a day or two 
after they’re bit, if the infection comes 
first from a dog.” 

“You are surely not speaking of 
hydrophobia,” said I, “ my hair actu- 
ally bristling with horror and conster- 
nation,” 

“ Ayn't 1?” replied he; “may be 
you've guessed it though.” 

“ And have you the malady on you 
at present,” said I, trembling for the 
answer. 

“ This is the ninth day since I took 
to biting,” said he gravely, “ perfectly 
unconscious as it appeared, of the terror 
such inforiaation was calculated to con- 
vey.” 

“ And with such a propensity, sir, 
do you think yourself warranted in tra- 
velling in a public coach, exposing 
others?” 

* You'd better not raise your voice, 
that way,” quietly responded he, “if I’ m 
Toused, it ’ill be worse for ye, that’s all.” 

* Well but,” said I, moderating my 
zeal, “is it exactly prudent, in your 
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present delicate state, to undertake a 
journey ?” ; 

“ Ah,” said he, with a sigh, “ I've 
been longing to see the fox hounds 
throw off, near Kilkenny ; these three 
weeks I’ve been thini-ng of nothing 
else ; but I’m not sure how my nerves 
will stand the ery ; I might be throuble- 
some.” 

“ Upon my soul,” thought I, “ I 
shall not select that morning for my de- 
but in the field.” 

“ [ hope, sir, there’s no river, or wa- 
ter-course, on this road—anything else, 
I can, I hope, control myself against ; 
but water—running water particularly, 
—makes me throublesome.” 

“ Well knowing what he meant by 


" the latter phrase, I felt the cald per- 


spiration settling on my forehead, as I 
remembered that we must be within 
about ten or twelve miles of Leighlin- 
Bridge, where we must pass a very 
wide river, I strictly, however, con- 
cealed this fact from him, and gave him 
to understand that there was not a 
well, brook, or rivulet for forty miles 
on either side of us. He now sunk 
into a kind of moody silence, broken 
occasionally by a low muttering noise, 
as if he were speaking to himself— 
what this might portend, I knew not— 
but thought it better, under all cireum- 
stances, not to disturb him. How 
comfortable my present condition was, 
] need scarcely remark—sitting vis a 
vis to a lunatic, with a pair of pistols 
in his possession—who had already 
avowed his consciousness of his ten- 
dency to do mischief, and his inability 
to master it ; but all this in the dark, 
and in the narrow limits of a mail-coach, 
where there was scarcely room for de- 
fence, and no possibility of escape— 
how heartily 1 wished myself back in 
the Cotfee-room at Morrisson’s, with my 
poor friend Tom—the infernal chaise, 
that I cursed a hundred times, would 
have been an‘ exchange,’ better than into 
the Life Guards—ay, even the outside 
of the coach, if 1 could only reach it, 
would, under present circumstances, 
be a glorious alternative to my exist- 
ing misfortune. What was rain and 
storm, thunder and lightning, compared 
with the chances that awaited me 
here ?—wet through [ should be inevi- 
tably ; but then I had not yet con- 
tracted the horror of moisture my 
friend opposite laboured under. “ Ha! 
what is that ? is it possible he can be 
asleep; is it really a snore ?— 
Heaven grant that little snort be not 
what the medica! people call a premo- 
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nitory symptom ; if so, he'll be in upon 
me now in notime, Oh, thereit is again ; 
oh, he must be asleep surely ; now 
then is my time or never.” With these 
words, muttered to myself, and a heart 
throbbing almost audibly at the risk of 
his awakening, I slowly let down the 
window of the coach, and stretching forth 
my hand, turned the handle cautiously 
and slowly ;‘I next disengaged my legs, 
and by long continuous effort of creep- 
ing—which I had learned perfectly 
once, when practising to go asa boa 
constrictor to a fancy ball—I with- 
drew myself from the seat and reached 
the step, when I muttered something 
very like a thanksgiving to Provi- 
dence for my rescue. With little diffi- 
culty I now climbed up beside the 
guard, whose astonishment at my ap- 
pearance was indeed considerable— 
that any man should prefer the out, to 
the inside of a coach, in such a night, 
was rather remarkable ; but that the 
person so doing should be totally un- 
a with a box-coat, or other simi- 
ar protection, argued something so 
strange, that I doubt not, if he were 
to decide upon the applicability of the 
statute of lunacy to a traveller in the 
mail, the palm would certainly have 
been ‘awarded to me, and not to my late 
companion. Well, on we rolled, and 
heavily asthe rain poured down, so 
relieved did I feel at my change of 
position, that I soon fell fast asleep, 
and never awoke ‘till the coach was 
driving up Patrick-street. Whatever 
solace to my feelings reaching the out- 
side of the coach might have been at- 
tended with at night, the pleasure I 
experienced on awaking, was really not 
unalloyed. More dead than alive, I sat 
a mass of wet clothes, like nothing un- 
der heaven except it be that morsel of 
black and spongy wet cotton at the bot- 
tom of a school-boy’s ink bottle, sa- 
turated with rain, and the black dye of 
my coat. My hat too had contributed 
its share of colouring matter, and se- 
veral long black streaks coursed down 
my ‘wrinkled front,’ giving me very 
much the air of an Indian warrior, 
who had got the first priming of his 
war paint. I certainly must have been 
a rueful object, were I only to judge 
from the faces of the waiters as they 
gazed on me, when the coach drew up 
at Rice and Walsh’s hotel. Cold, wet, 
and weary as I was, my curiosity to 
learn more of my late agreeable com- 
panion, was strong as ever within me— 
perhaps stronger, from the sacrifices his 
acquaiutance had exacted fromme. Be- 





fore, however, I had disengaged myself 
from the pile of trunks and carpet bags, 
I had surrounded myself with—he had 
got out of the coach, and all I could 
catch a glimpse of was the back of a 
little short man in akind of grey upper 
coat, and long galligaskins on his 
legs. He carried his two bundles under 
his arm, and stepped nimbly up the 
steps of the hotel, without ever turning 
his head to either side. 

“ Don’t fancy you'll escape me now, 
my good friend,” I cried out as | 
sprung from the roof to the ground, 
with one jump, and hurried after the 
great unknown into the coffee-room. 
By the time I reached it he had ap- 
proached the fire, on the table near 
which, having deposited the mysteri- 
ous paper parcels, he was now busily 
engaged in divesting himself of his 
great coat; his face was still turned 
from me, so that I had time to appear 
employed in divesting myself of my 
wet drapery, before he perceived me; 
at last the coat was unbuttoned, the 
gaiters followed, and throwing them 
carelessly on a chair, he tucked up the 
skirts of his coat, and spreading him- 
self comfortably, a Anglaise, before 
the fire, displayed to my wondering 
and stupified gaze, the pleasant fea- 
tures of Doctor Finucane. 

“ Why, Doctor—Doctor Finucane,” 
cried I, “is this possible ? were you 
then really the inside, in the mail last 
night ?” 

“ Devil a doubt of it, Mr. Lorre- 
quer ; and may I make bowld to ask— 
were you the outside ?” 

“Then what, may I ask, did you 
mean by your damned story about 
Barney Doyle, and the hydrophobia, 
and Cusack Rooney’s thumb—eh ?” 

“Oh, by the Lord,” said Finucane, 
“this will be the death of me; and it 
was you that I drove outside in all the 
rain last night! Oh, it will kill Father 
Malachi outright with laughing, when 
I tell him ;” and he burst out into a fit 
of merriment that nearly induced me 
to break his neck with the poker. 

“ Am I to understand, then, Mr. 
Finucane, that this practical joke of 
yours was contrived for my benefit, 
and for the purpose of holding me 
up to the ridicule of your confounded 
acquaintances ?” 

“Nothing of the kind, — my 
conscience,” said Fin, drying his eyes, 
and endeavouring to look sorry and 
sentimental. “If I had only the least 

suspicion in life that it was you, upon 
my oath I'd not have had the hydro- 
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phobia at all, and, to tell you the 
truth, you were not the only one 
frightened—you alarmed me devilishly 


“T alarmed you! Why, how can 


t be ?” 
“ Why, thé real affair is this ; I was 
bringing these two packages of notes 
down to my cousin Callaghan’s bank 
in Cork—fifteen thousand pounds— 
devil a less ; and when you came into 
the coach at Naas, after driving there 
with your four horses, I thought it 
was all up with me. The guard just 
whispered in my ear, that he saw you 
look at the priming of your pistols 
before getting in ; and faith I said four 
paters, and a hail Mary, before you'd 
count five. Well, when you got seated, 
the thought came into my mind that 
maybe, highwayman as you were, you 
would not like dying a natural death, 
more particularly if you were an Irish- 
man ; and so I trumped up that long 
story about the hydrophobia, and the 
gentleman’s thumb, and devil knows 
what besides ; and, while I was telling 
it, the cold perspiration was running 
down my head and face, for every 
time you stirred, I said to myself, now 
he'll do it. Two or three times, do 
you know, I was going to offer you 
ten shillings in the pound, and spare 
my life ; and once, God forgive me, I 
thought it would not be a bad plan to 
shoot you by “ mistake,” do you per- 
ceave ?” 

“Why, upon my soul, I'm very 
much obliged to you for your exces- 
sively kind intentions; but really I 


CHAPTER XIV.—MEMS. 


Ar six o'clock I had the pleasure of 
presenting the worthy Doctor Finu- 
cane to our mess, taking at the same 
time an opportunity, unobserved by 
him, to inform three or four of my bro- 
ther officers that my friend was really 
a character, abounding in native drol- 
lery, and richer in good stories than 
even the generality of his countrymen. 

Nothing could possibly go on better 
than the early part of the evening. 
Fin., true to his promise, never once 
alluded to what I could plainly per- 
ceive was ever uppermost in his mind, 
and what with his fund of humour, 
quaintness of expression, and quickness 
at réply, garnished throughout by his 
most tmellifluous brogue, the true 
“Bocca Corkana,” kept us from one 
roar of laughter to another. It was 
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feel you have done quite enough for 
me on the present occasion. But, 
come now, doctor, I must get to bed, 
and, before I go, promise me two 
things—to dine with us to-day at the 
mess, and not to mention a syllable 
of what occurred last night—it tells, 
believe me, very badly for both ; so, 
keep the secret, for if these confound- 
ed fellows of ours ever get hold of it, 
I may sell out, or quit the army; I'll 
never hear the end of it !” 

“Never fear, my boy; trust me. 
I'll dine with you, and you're as safe 
as a church mouse for anything J°// tell 
them ; so, now you'd better change 
your clothes, for I’m thinking it rained 
last night.” 

Muttering some very dubious bles- 
sings upon the learned Finn, I left the 
room, infinitely more chagrined and 
chop-fallen at the discovery I had 
made, than at all the misery and expo- 
sure the trick had consigned me to; 
however, if the doctor keeps his word, 
all goes well; the whole affair is be- 
tween us both solely ; but, should it not 
be so, I might shoot half the mess be- 
fore the other half would give up 
quizzing me. Revolving such pleasant 
thoughts, I betook myself to bed, and 
what, with mulled port, and a blazing 
fire, became once more conscious of 
being a warm-blooded animal, and fell 
sound asleep, to dream of doctors, 
strait-waistcoats, shaved heads, and all 
the pleasing associations my late com- 
panion’s narrative so readily sug- 
gested. 


OF THE NORTH CORK. 


just at the moment in which his spirits 
seemed at their highest, that I had the 
misfortune to call upon him for a story, 
to which his cousin Father Malachi had 
alluded on the ever-memorable even- 
ing at his house, and which I had a 
great desire to hear from Fin’s own 
lips. He seemed disposed to escape 
telling it, and upon my continuing to 
press my request, drily remarked, 

“You forget surely, my dear Mr. 
Lorrequer, the weak condition I’m in ; 
and these gentlemen here, they don’t 
know what a severe illness I’ve been 
labouring under lately, or they would 
not pass the decanter so freely down 
this quarter.” 

I had barely time to throw a mingled 
look of entreaty and menace across 
the table, when half-a-dozen others, 
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rightly judging from the Doctor's tone 
and serio-comic expression, that his 
malady had many more symptoms of 
fun than suffering about it, called out 
together— 

“Oh, Doctor, by all means, tell us 
the nature of your late attack—pray 
relate it.” 

“ With Mr. Lorrequer’s permission 
I’m your slave, gentlemen,” said Fin, 
finishing off his glass. 

“ Qh, as for me,” I cried, “ Dr. 
Finucane has my full permission to 
detail whatever he pleases to think a 
fit subject for your amusement.” 

“ Come, then, Doctor, Harry has no 
objection you see ; so out with it, and 
we are all prepared to sympathize with 
your woes and misfortunes, whatever 
they were.” 

“ Well, I am sure, I never could 
think of mentioning it without his 
leave ; but now that he sees no ob- 
jection Eh, do you though ? if so, 
then, don’t be winking and making 
faces at me; but say the word, and 
devil a eyllable of it I'll tell to man or 

~ mortal.” 

The latter part of this delectable 
speech was addressed to me across the 
table, in a species of stage whisper, in 
reply to some telegraphic signals I had 
been throwing him, to induce him to 
turn the conversation into any other 
channel. 

“Then, that’s enough,” continued 
he—* sotto voce—I see you'd rather 
I'd not tell it!” 

“Tell it and be d——d,” said I, 
wearied by the incorrigible pertinacity 
with which the villain assailed me. 
My most unexpected energy thitew the 
whole table into a roar, at the conclu- 
sion of which Fin began his nairative 
of the mail-coach adventure. 

I need not tell my reader who has 
followed me throughout in these my 
Contessions, that such a story lost no- 
thing of its absurdity, when entrusted 
to the Doctor’s powers of narration ; 
he dwelt with a poet's feeling upon the 
description of his own sufferings, and 
lay. sincere condolence and commi- 
sepation ; he touched with the utmost 
deligacy upon the distant hints by 
which he broke the news to me—but 
when he came to describe my open 
and undisguised terror, and my secret 
and precipitate retreat to the roof of 
the coach, there was not a man at table 
that was not convulsed with laughter— 
and, shall I acknowldge it, even | my- 
self was unable to withstand the etfect, 
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and joined in the general chorus against 
myself, 

“ Well,” said the remorseless wretch, 
as he finished his story, “if ye haven't 
the bard hearts to laugh at such q 
melancholy subject. May be, however 
you're not so cruel after all—here’s a 
Goncl ‘Woosh ana 

. . was drank 
amid renewed peals, with all the 
honors ; and I had abundant time, be. 
fore the uproar was over, to wish every 
man of them hanged. It was to no 
purpose that I endeavoured to turn 
the tables, by describing Fin’s terror 
at my supposed resemblance to a hich- 
wayman—his story had the precedence 
and | met nothing during my recital 
but sly allusions to mad dogs, muzzles, 
and doctors ; and contemptible puns 
were let off on every side at my ex- 
pense. 

“It’s little shame I take to myself 
for the mistake, any how,” said Fin, 
“for putting the darkness of the night 
out of the question, I’m not so sure | 
would not have ugly suspicions of you 
by daylight.” 

“ And besides, Doctor,” added I, “it 
would not be your first blunder in the 
dark.” 

“ True for you, Mr. Lorrequer,” said 
he, good-humouredly, “and now that I 
have told them your story, I don’t care 
if they hear mine, tho’ maybe some of 
ye have heard it already—it’s pretty 
well known in the North Cork.” 

We all gave our disclaimers on this 
point, and having ordered in a fresh 
cooper of port, disposed ourselves in 
our most easy attitudes, while the 
Doctor proceeded as follows— 

“It was in the hard winter of the 
year —99, that we were quartered in 
Maynooth, as many said, for our sins— 
for a more stupid place, the Lord be 
merciful to it, never were men con- 
demned to. The people at the college 
were much better off than us—they 
had whatever was to be got in the 
country, and never were disturbed by 
mounting guard, nor night patrols, 
Many of the professors were good 
fellows, that liked grog fully as well as 
Greek, and understoud short whist 
and five-and-ten quite as intimately as 
they knew the Vulgate, or the confes- 
sions of St. Augustine—they made no 
ostentatious display of their pious zeal, 
but whenever they were not fasting, or 
praying, or something of that kind, 
they were always pleasant and agree- 
able ; and to do them justice, never 
refused, by any chance, an invitation 
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to dinner—no matter at what incon- 
venience. Well,even this little solace 
in our affiction we soon lost, by an un- 
fortunate mistake of that Orange rogue 
of the world, Major Jones, that gave a 
wrong pass one night— Mr. Lorrequer 
knows the story, (here he alluded to an 
adventure detailed in an early chapter 
of my Confessions)—and from that day 
forward, we never saw the pleasant 
{aces of the Abbé D’Arré, or the Pro- 
fessor of the Humanities, at the mess. 
Well, the only thing I could do, was 
just to take an opportunity to drop in 
at the College in the evening, where we 
had a quiet rubber of whist, and a little 
social and intellectual conversation, 
with maybe an oyster and a glass of 
punch, just to season the thing, before 
we separated ; all done discreetly and 
quietly —no shouting nor even singing, 
for the ‘superior’ had a prejudice about 
profane songs. Well, one of these 
nights it was, about the first week in 
February, | was detained by stress of 
weather from LL o’clock, when we 
usually bade good-night, to past twelve, 
and,then to one o'clock, waiting for a 
dry moment to get home to the bar- 
racks—a good mile and a half off. 
Every time old Father Mahony went 
to look at the weather, he came back 
saying; ‘ It’s worse it’s getting ; such a 
night of rain, glory be to God, never 
was seen. So there was no good in 
going out to be drenched to the skin, 
and I sat quietly waiting, taking, be- 
tween times, a little punch, just not to 
seem impatient, nor distress their re- 
vrances, At last it struck two, and I 
thought—* well, the decanter is empty 
now, and I think, if I mean to walk, 
I’ve taken enough for the present ;’ so, 
wishing them all manner of happiness, 
and pleasant dreams, I stumbled my 
way down stairs, and set out on my 
journey. 1 was always in the habit of 
taking a short cut on my way home, 
across the “gurt na brocha,” the 
priest’s meadows, as they call them. 
It saved nearly half a mile, although, 
on the present occasion, it exposed 
one wofully to the rain, for there was 
nothing to shelter against, the entire 
way, notevenatree. Well, out I set 
ina half trot, tor 1 staid so late I was 
pressed for time; besides, I felt it 
easier to run than walk; I’m sure [ 


can't tell why ; maybe the drop of 


drink L took got into my head. Well, 
1 was just jogging along across the 
common ; the rain beating hard in my 
face, and my clothes pasted to me 
with the wet; notwithstanding, I was 
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singiog to myself a verse of an old 
song, to lighten the road, when I heard 
suddenly, a noise near me, like a man 
sneezing. 1 stopped and listened ; in 
fact, it was impossible to see your 
hand, the night was so dark; but I 
could hear nothing ; the thought then 
came over me, maybe it’s something 
‘not good,’ for there were very ugly 
stories going about what the priests 
used to do formerly in these meadows ; 
and bones were often found in different 
parts of them. Just as I was thinking 
this, another voice came nearer than 
the last; it might be only a sneeze, 
after all; but in real earnest it was 
mighty like a groan. ‘* The Lord be 
about us,’ I said to myself, ‘ what's 
this ?—have ye the pass?’ | cried out, 
‘have ye the pass? or what brings ye 
walking here, in nomine patri ?’ for I 
was so confused whether it was a 
‘sperit’ or not, I was going to address 
him in Latin—there’s nothing equal 
to the dead languages to lay a ghost, 
every body knows. Faith the moment 
1 said these words he gave another 
groan, deeper and more melancholy 
like than before. ‘If it’s uneasy ye 
are, says I, ‘for any neglect of your 
friends, fur I thought he might be in 
purgatory longer than he thought con- 
venieut, ‘tell me what you wish, and 
go home peaceably out of the rain, for 
this weather can do no good to living 
or dead ; go home, said I, ‘ and, if it’s 
masses ye'd like, I'll give you a day’s 
pay myself, rather than you should 
fret yourself this way.’ The words 
were not well out of my mouth, wheu 
he came so near me that the sigh he 
gave went right through both my ears; 
‘the Lord be merciful to me,’ said I, 
trembling. ‘ Amen, says he whether 
you're joking or not.’ Tie moment he 
said that my mind was relieved, for [ 
kuew it was not a sperit, and | began 
to laugh heartily at my mistake ; ‘and 
who are ye at all?’ said I, ‘ that’s 
roving about at this hour of the night, 
for ye can't be Father Luke, for I left 
him asleep on the carpet before [ 
quitted the college, and fuiih, my 
friend, if you had’ut the taste for de- 
varsion ye would not be out now?’ 
He coughed then so hard that | could 
not muke out well what he. said, but 
just perceived that be bad lost his way 
on the common, and was a little dis- 
guised in liquor, ‘It’s a good man’s 
case, said I, *to take a little too much, 
thongh it's what | dou’t ever do my- 
self; so, take a hold of my hand, and 


Lil see you safe.” L stretched out gy 
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hand, and got him, not by the arm, as 
{ hoped, but by the hair of the head, 
for he was all dripping with wet, and 
had lost his hat. ‘ Well, you'll not be 
better of this night’s excursion, thought 
I, ‘if ye are liable to the rheumatism ; 
and, now, whereabouts do you live, my 
friend, for I'll see you safe before I 
leave you” What he said then J 
never could clearly make out, for the 
wind and rain were both beating so 
hard against my face that I could not 
hear a word; however, I was able 
just to perceive that he was very much 
disguised in drink, and spoke rather 
thick. ‘ Well, never mind,’ said I, 
‘it’s not a time of day for much con- 
versation; so, come along, and I'll see 
you safe in the guard house, if you 
can’t remember your own place of 
abode in the meanwhile.’ It was just 
at the moment I said this, that I first 
discovered he was not a gentleman. 
Well, now, you'd never guess how I 
did it; and, faith I always thought it 
a very cute thing for me, and both in 
the dark.” 

“ Well, I really confess it must have 
been a very difficult thing, under the 
circumstances ; pray how did you con- 
trive ?” said the major. 

“ Just guess how.” 

“ By the tone of his voice perhaps, 
and his accent,” said Curzon. 

“ Devil a bit ; for he spoke remark- 
ably well, considering how far gone he 
was in liquor.” 

“Well, probably by the touch of 
his hand; no bad test.” 

“ No; you're wrong again, for it was 
by the hair I had a hold of him, for 
fear of falling, for he was always 
stooping down. Well, you'd never 
guess it; it was just by the touch of 
his foot.” 

“His foot! Why how did that 
give you any information ?” 

« There it is now; that’s just what 
only an Irishman would ever have 
made anything out of ; for, while he 
was stumbling about, he happened to 
tread upon my toes, and never, since 
I was born, did I feel anything like 
the weight of him. ‘ Well,’ said I, 
‘the loss of your hat may give youa 
cold, my friend ; but, upon my consci- 
ence you are in no danger of wet feet 
with such a pair of strong brogues as 
you have on you.’ Well, he laughed 
at that till I thought he’d split his 
sides ; and, in good truth, I could not 
help joining in the fun, a!though my 
foot was smarting like mad, and so we 
jogged along through the rain, enjoy- 
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ing the joke just as if we were sitting 
by a good fire, with a jorum of punch 
between us. I am sure I can’t tell you 
how often we fell that night, but my 
clothes the next morning were abgo- 
lutely covered with mud, and my hat 
crushed in two; for he was so con. 
foundedly drunk it was impossible to 
keep him, and he always kept boring 
along with his head down, that m 
heart was almost broke in keeping him 
on his legs. I’m sure I never hada 
more fatiguing march, in the whole 
Peninsula, than that blessed mile anda 
half; but every misfortune has an end 
at last, and it was four o’clock, striking 
by the college clock, as we reached the 
barracks. After knocking a couple of 
times, and giving the countersign, the 
sentry opened the small wicket, and 
my heart actually leaped for joy that I 
had done with my friend ; so, I just 
called out the serjeant of the guard, 
and said, ‘will you put that poor fel. 
low on the guard bed till morning, for 
I found him on the common, and he 
could neither find his way home nor 
tell me where he lived.’ ‘ And where 
is he? said the serjeant. ‘ He’s out- 
side the gate there,’ said I, ‘ wet to the 
skin, and shaking as if he had the 
ague. ‘And is this him?’ said the 
serjeant, as we went outside. ‘ It is,’ 
said I, ‘maybe you know him?’ * May- 
be I’ve a guess,’ said he, bursting out 
into a fit of laughing, that I thought 
he’d choke with. ‘ Well, serjeant, 
said I, ‘I always took you for a hu- 
mane man ; but, if that’s the way you 
treat a fellow-creature in distress,’ 
‘A fellow-creature, said he, laugh- 
ing louder than before. ‘Ay, a 
fellow-creature, said I, for the ser- 
jeant was an Orangeman ; ‘and if he 
differs from you in matters of religion, 
sure he’s your fellow-creature still.’ 
*Troth, Doctor, I think there’s ano- 
ther trifling difference betune us,’ said 
he. ‘Damn your politics,’ said 1 ; ‘ne- 
ver let them interfere with true huma- 
nity.” Wasn't Lright, Major? ‘Take 
good care of him, and here’s half a 
crown for ye. So saying these words, 
I steered along by the barrack wall, 
and got up stairs, after a little groping 
about, to my quarters, when, thanks toa 
naturally good constitution and regular 
habits of life, I soon fell fast asleep.” 

When the Doctor had said thus 
much, he pushed his chair slightly from 
the table, and, taking off his wine, 
looked about him with the composure 
of a man who has brought his tale to a 
termination. 
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« Well, but Doctor,” said the Major, 

ou are surely not done. You have 
not yet told us who your interesting 
friend turned out to be.” 

“That's the very thing, then, I’m 
not able to do.” 

« But, of course,” said another, “ your 
story does not end there.” 

« And where the devil would you have 
itend ?” replied he. “ Didn’t I bring my 
hero home, and go asleep afterwards 
myself, and then with virtue rewarded, 
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when could I finish it better ? 

“Oh, of course ; but still you have 
not yet accounted for a principal cha- 
racter in the narrative,” said I, 

“Exactly so,” said Curzon. “ We 
were all expecting some splendid ca- 
tastrophe in the morning; that your 
companion turned out to be the Duke 
of Leinster at least—or perhaps a rebel 
general, with an immense price upon his 
head.” 


Our séance at the mess that night 
was a late one, for after we had dis- 
cussed some coopers of claret, there 
was a very pretty general public feel- 
ing in favor of a broiled bone and some 
devilled kidneys, followed by a very 
ample bow! of bishop, over which sim- 
ple condiments we talked “green room” 
till near the break of day. 

From having been so long away from 
the corps | had much to learn of their 
doings, and intentions to do, and heard 
with much pleasure that they possessed 
an exceedingly handsome theatre, well 
stocked with scenery, dresses, and de- 
corations ; that they were at the pin- 
nacle of public estimation, from what 
they had already accomplished, and 
calculated on the result of my appear- 
ance to crown them with honor. I had 
indeed very little choice left me in the 
matter ; for not only had they booked 
me for a particular part, but bills were 
already in circulation, and sundry little 
three-cornered notes enveloping them 
were sent to the elite of the surround- 
ing country, setting forth, that “on 
Friday evening, the committee of the 
garrison theatricals, intending to per- 
form a dress rehearsal of the ‘ Family 
Party,’ request the pleasure of Mr. —— 
and Mrs. ——’s company on the occa- 
sion.— Mr. Lorrequer will undertake 
the part of Captain Beaugarde. Sup- 
per attwelve. An answer will oblige.” 

The sight of one of these pleasant 
little epistles—of which the foregoing 
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“ Neither the one nor the other,” said 
Fin, drily. 

“ And do you mean tosay there never 
was any clue to the discovery of him ?” 

“ The entire affair is wrapt in mys- 
tery to this hour,” said he. “ There 
was a joke about it, to be sure, among 
the officers ; but the North Cork never 
wanted something to laugh at.” 

“ And what was the joke ?” said seve- 
ral voices together. 

“ Just a complaint from old Micke 
Oulahan, the postmaster to the Colonel, 
in the morning, that some of the officers 
took away his blind mare off the com- 
mon, and that the letter was late in 
consequence.” 

“ And so, Doctor,” called out seven or 
eight, “your friend turned out to be 

“ Upon my conscience they said so, 
and that rascal, the serjeant, would 
take his oath of it; but my own im- 
pression I'll never disclose to the hour 
of my death.” 


is a true copy—was presented me—a 
great favour that evening; it having 
been agreed upon that I was to know 
nothing of their high and mighty re- 
solves till the following morning. It 
was to little purpose that I assured 
them all, collectively and individually, 
that of Captain Beaugarde I absolutely 
knew nothing—had never read the 
piece—nor even seen it performed. I 
felt, too, that my last appearance. in 
character, in a “ Family Party,” was 
anything but successful ; and I trem- 
bled lest, in the discussion of the sub- 
ject, some confounded allusion to my 
adventure at Cheltenham might come 
out. Happily they seemed all igno- 
rant of this ; and fearing to bring con- 
versation in any way to the matter of 
my late travels, I fell in with their 
humour, and agreed that if it were pos- 
sible, in the limited time allowed me, 
to manage it—I had but four days— 
that I should undertake the character. 
My concurrence failed to give the full 
satisfaction I expected, and they so 
habitually did what they pleased with 
me, that, like all men so disposed, I 
never got the credit for concession, 
which a man more niggardly of his ser- 
vices may always command. 

“ To be sure you will do it, Harry,’ 
said the Major, “why not? I could 
learn the thing myself in a couple of 
hours, as for that.” 

Now, be it known that the afore- 
said was so incorrigibly slow of study, 
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and dull of comprehension, that he had 
been successively degraded at our 
theatrical buard, from the delivering of 
a stage message to the office of check 
taker. 

“ He's so devilish good in the love 
scene,” said the junior ensign, with the 
white eyebrows. “I say, Curzon, 
you'll be confoundedly jealous though, 
for he is to play with Fanny.” 

“1 rather think not,” said Curzon, 
who was a little tipsy. 

“ Oh, ves,” said Frazer, “ Hepton is 
right. Lorrequer has Fanny for his 
“ Frow ;” and, upon my soul, I should 
feel tempted to take the part myself 
on the same terms; though I verily 
believe I should forget I was acting, 
and make fierce love to her on the 
stage.” 

“And who may la charmante 
Fanny be ?” said I with something of 
the air of the “* Dey of Algiers” in my 
tone. 

“ Let Curzon tell him,” said several 
voices together, “ he is the only man 
to do justice to such perfection.” 

“ Quizz away, my merry men,” said 
Curzon, “ all I know is, that you are 
a confoundedly envious set of fellows ; 
and if so lovely a girl had thrown her 
eyes on one amongst you——’ 

“ Hip! hip! hurra!” said old Fitz- 
gerald; “ Curzon’sagone man. He'll 
be olf to the palace for a license, some 
fine morning, or I know nothing of 
such matters.” 

“ Well, Bat.,” said I, “if matters 
are really as you all say, why does not 
Curzon take the part you destine for 
me ?” 

“ We dare not trust him,” said the 
Major, “ Lord bless you. when the 
call-boy would sing out for Captain 
Beaugarde in the second act, we'd find 
that me had levanted with our best 
slashed trowsers, and a bird of Para- 
dise feather in his eap.” 

“ Well,” thought I, “ this is better 
at least than I anticipated, for if no- 
thing else offers, I shall have rare fun 
teasing my friend Charley”—for it was 
evident that he had been caught by 
the lady in question. 

“ And so you'll stay with us; give 
me your hand—you are a real trump.” 
These words, which proceeded from a 
voice at the lower end of the tulle, were 
addressed to my friend Finucane. 

“Til stay with ye, upon my con- 
science,” said Fin; “ ye have a most 
seductive way about ye; anda very 
superior taste in milk punch.” 

“ But, Doctor,” said I, “ you must 
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not be a drone in the hive; what will 
ye do for us? You should be a capital 
Sir Lucius O’ Trigger, if we could get 
up the Rivals.” ? 

“ My forte is the drum—the big 
drum ; put me among what the Greeks 
call the “ Mousikoe,” and I'll astonish 
ye.” 

It was at once agreed that Fin 
should follow the bent of his genius, 
and after some other arrangements for 
the rest of the party, we separated for 
the night, having previously toasted 
the “ Fanny” to which Curzon at- 
tempted to reply, but sank, overpowered 
by punch and feelings, and looked 
unutterable things, without the power 
to utter a sentence. 

During the time which intervened 
between the dinner and the night ap- 
pointed for our rehearsal, I had more 
business on my hands than a Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer the week of 
the budget being produced. The 
whole management of every depart- 
ment fell, as usual, to my share ; and 
all those who, previously to my arri- 
val, had contributed their quota of 
labour, did nothing whatever now but 
lounge about the stage, or sit half the 
day in the orchestra, listening to some 
confounded story of Finucane’s, who 
contrived to have an everlasting mob 
of actors, scene-painters, fiddlers, aud 
call-boys always about him, who, from 
their uproarious mirth and repeated 
shouts of merriment, nearly drove me 
distracted, as I stood almost alone and 
unassisted in the whole management, 
Of Ja belle Fanny, all I learned was, 
that she was a professional actress of 
very considerable talent, and extremely 
pretty ; that Curzon had fallen despe- 
rately in love with her the only night 
she had appeared on the boards there ; 
and that to avoid his absurd persecution 
of her, she had determined not to come 
into town until the morning of the re- 
hearsal, she being at that time ona 
visit at the house of a country gentle- 
man inthe neighbourhood. Here was 
a new difficulty [had to contend with— 
to go through my part alone was out 
of the question to making it effective ; 
and IL felt so worried and harassed, 
that I often fairly resolved on taking 
the wings of the Cork mail, and fying 
away to the uttermost parts of the south 
of Ireland, till all was still and tranquil 
again. By degrees, however, | got 
matters into better train, and by get- 
ting over our rehearsal early, before 
Fin appeared, as he usually slept some- 
what late after his night at mess, 1 
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managed to have things in something 
like order ; he and his infernal drum, 
which, whenever he was not story-tel- 
ling, he was sure to be practising on, 
being in fact the greatest difficulries 
opposed to my managerial functions, 
One property he possessed, so totally at 
variance with all habits of order, that 
it completely baffled me, was this :— 
So numerous were his narratives, that 
no occasion could possibly arise, no 
chance expression be let fall on the 
stage, but Fin had something he deemed 
apropos, and with sans fagon, he at once 
related for the benefit of all whom it 
might concern; that was usually the 
entire corps dramatique, who eagerly 
turned from stage directions and group- 
ings, to laugh at his ridiculous jests. I 
shall give an instance of this habit of in- 
terruption, and let the unhappy wight 
who: has filled such an office as mine, 
pity my woes. ¥ 
was standing one morning on the 
stage, drilling my “ corps” as usual, 
Que most refractory spirit, to whom 
but a few words were entrusted, and who 
bungled even those, | was endeavour- 
ing to train into something like his 
part. 
“ Come now, Elsmore, try it again 
—just so. Yes, come forward in this 


manner—take her hand tenderly—press 


it to your lips; retreat towards the 
flat, and then, bowing deferentially— 
thus, say ‘ Good night, good night’~— 
that’s very simple, eh? Well now, that’s 
all you have to do, and that brings 
you over here—so you make your exit 
at once.” 

“ Exactly so, Mr. Elsmore, always 
contrive to be near the door under 
such circumstances. That was the way 
with my poor friend, Curran. Poor 
Philpot, when he dined with the Guild 
of Merchant Tailors, they gave him a 
gold box, with their arms upon it—a 
goose proper, with needles saltier wise, 
or something of that kind ; and they 
wade him free of their “ ancient and 
oyal corporation,” and gave him a very 
grand dinner. Well, Curran was 
mighty pleasant and agreeable, and kept 
them laughing all night, till the moment 
he rose to go away, and then he told 
them that he never spent so happy an 
evening, and all to that. ‘ But, gen- 
tlemen, said he, ‘business has its 
calls, I must tear. myself away ; so 
wishing you now’—there were just 
eighteen of them—‘ wishing you now 
every happiness and prosperity, permit 
me to take my leave’—and here he 
stole near the door—‘ to take my leave, 
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and bid you both good night.” With 
a running fire of such stories, it may 
be supposed how difficult was my task 
in getting anything done upon the 
stage. 

Well, at last the long expected Fri- 
day arrived, and I rose in the morning 
with all that peculiar tourbillon — of 
spirits that a man feels when heis half 
pleased and whole frightened with the 
labour before him. 1 had searcely ac- 
complished dressing. when a servant 
tapped at my door, and begged to 
know if I could spare a few moments 
to speak to Miss Ersler, who was in 
the drawing-room. I replied, of course, 
in the affirmative, and, rightly conjec- 
turing that my fair friend must be the 
lovely Fanny already alluded to, fol- 
lowed the servant down stairs. 

“Mr. Lorrequer,” said the servant, 
and, closing the door behind me, left 
me in sole possession of the lady. 

“ Will you do me the favour to sit 
here, Mr. Lorrequer,” said one of the 
sweetest voices in the world, as she 
made room for me on the sofa beside 
her. “Iam particularly short-sighted ; 
so pray sit near me, as I really cannot 
talk to any one I dont see.” 

{ blundered out some platitude of a 
compliment to her eyes—the fullest and 
most lovely blue that man ever gazed 
into— at which she smiled as if pleased, 
and continued,“ Now, Mr. Lorrequer, I 
have reallybeen longing for your coming; 
for your friends of the 4—th aredoubtless 
very dashing, spirited young gentlemen, 
perfectly versed in war's alarms; but 
pardon me if I say that a more wretched 
company of strolling wretches never 
graced a barn. Now, come, don’t be 
angry ; but let me proceed. Like all 
amateur people, they have the happy 
knack in distributing the characters— 
to put every man in his most unsuitable 
position—and, then, that poor dear 
thing, Curzon—lI hope he’s not a friend 
of yours—by some dire fatality always 
plays the lover's parts, ha! ha! ha! 
True, I assure you; so that if you had 
not been announced as coming this 
week, I should have left them, and gone 
off to Bath.” 

Here she rose and adjusted her 
browu ringlets at the gluss, giving me 
ample time to admire one of the most 
perfect figures I ever beheld. She was 
most becomingly dressed, and displayed 
a foot and ancle which, for symmetry and 
“ chausgure,” might have challenged the 
Rue Rivoli itself to match it. 

“ My first thought was poor Curzon. 
My second, happy and thrice fortunate: 
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Harry Lorrequer. There was no time, 

however, forindulgence in such very par- 
donable gratulation ; so I at once pro- 
ceeded “pour faire l'aimable” profess 
my utterinability to do justice to her un- 
doubted talents, but slyly added, “that 
in the love-making part of the matter, 
she should never be able to discern 
that I was notin earnest. We chatted 
then gaily for upwards of an hour, until 
the arrival of her friend's carriage was 
announced, when, tendering me most 
graciously her hand, she smiled be- 
nignly, and saying “au revoir donc,” 
drove off. 

As I stood upon the steps of the 
hotel, viewing her “out of the visible 
horizon,” I was joined by Curzon, who 
evidently, from his self-satisfied air, and 
jaunty gait, little knew how he stood in 
the fair Fanny's estimation. 

“Very pretty, very pretty indeed, 
deeper and deeper still,” cried he, al- 
luding to my most courteous salutation 
as the carriage rounded the corner, 
and its lovely occupant kissed her hand 
once more. “I say, Harry, my friend, 
you don’t think that was meant for you, 
I should hope?” 

“What! the kiss of the hand? yes 
faith but I do.” 

“ Well, certainly, that is good! ho, 
man, she just saw me coming up that 
instant. She and I—we understand 
each other—never mind, don’t be cross 
—no fault of yours, you know.” 

“Ah, so she is taken with you,” 
said I. “Eh, Charley?” 

“ Why, I believe that. I may con- 
fess to you the real state of matters. 
She was devilishly struck with me the 
first time we rehearsed together. We 
soon got up a little flirtation ; but the 
other night when I played Mirabel to 
her, it finished the affair. She was 
quite nervous, and could scarcely go 
through with the part. I saw it, and 
upon my soul I am sorry for it ; she’s a 
prodigiously fine girl—such lips and 
such teeth! Egad I was delighted 
when you came ; for, you see, I was, 
in a manner, obliged to take all line of 
character, and [ saw pretty plainly 
where it must end; and, you know, 
with you it’s quite different. She'll 
Jaugh and chat and all that sort of 
thing, but she'll not be carried away by 
her feelings; you understand me.” 

“Oh, perfectly ; it's quite different, 
as you observed.” 

f I was not supported internally 
during this short dialogue by the recently 
expressed opinion of the dear Fanny 
herself upon my friend Curzon’s merits, 


I think I should have been tempted to 
take the liberty of wringing his neck 
off. However, the affair was much 
better as it stood, as I had only to 
wait a little with proper patience, and 
I had no fears but that my friend 
Charley would become the hero of a 
very pretty episode for the mess, 

“So I suppose you must feel consi. 
derably bored by this kind of thing,” ] 
said, endeavouring to draw him out. 

“ Why, I do,” replied he, “and I do 
not. The girl is very pretty. The 
place is dull in the morning ; and alto- 
gether it helps to fill up time.” 

“ Well,” said I, “ you are always for- 
tunate, Curzon. You have ever your 
share of what floating luck the world 
affords,” 

“It is not exactly all luck, my dear 
friend ; for, as I shall explain to you—” 

“ Not now,” replied I, “for I have 
not yet breakfasted.” So saying, | 
turned into the coffee-room, ‘leaving 
the worthy captain to revel in his fancied 
conquest, and pity such unfortunates 
as myself, 

After an early dinner at the club 
house, I hastened down to the theatre, 
where numerous preparations for the 
night were going forward. The green- 
room was devoted to the office of a 
supper-room,. to which the audience 
had been invited. The dressing-rooms 
were many of them filled with the viands 
destined tor the entertainment. Where, 
among the wooden fewls and “ imprac- 
ticable” flagons, were to be seen very im- 
posing pasties and flasks of Champaigne, 
ittered together in most admirable dis- 
order. The confusion naturally inci- 
dental to all private theatricals, was 
ten-fold increased by the circumstances 
of our projected supper. Cooks and 
scene-shifters, fiddlers and waiters, were 
most inextricably mingled; and, as in 
all similar cases, the least important 
functionaries took the greatest airs upon 
them, and appropriated, without hesi- 
tation, whatever came to their hands— 
thus the cook would not have scrupled 
to light a fire with the violoncello of the 
orchestra ; and I actually caught one of 
the “gens de cuisine” making a “ soufflet” 
in a brass helmet I bad once worn when 
astonishing the world as Coriolanus. 

Six o’clock struck. In another short 
hour and we begin, thought I, with a 
sinking heart, as I looked upon the 
littered stage crowded with hosts of 
fellows that had nothing to do there. 
Figaro hi:mself never wished for ubiquity 
more than I did, as I hastened om 
place to place, entreating, cursing, beg- 
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ging, scolding, execrating, and imploring 
by turns. To mend the matter, the 
devils in the orchestra had begun to 
tune their instruments, and I had to 
bawl like a boatswain of a man-of-war, 
to be heard by the person beside me. 

As seven o'clock struck, I peeped 
through the small aperture in the cur- 
tain, and saw, to my satisfaction, mingled, 
I confess, with fear, that the house was 
nearly filled—_the lower tier of boxes 
entirely so. There were a great many 
ladies handsomely dressed, chatting 
gaily with their chape rons, aud I re- 
cognize od some of my acquaintances on 
every side ; in fact, there was scarcely 
a family of ‘rank. in the county that had 
not at least some member of it present. 
As the orchestra struck up the overture 
to Don Giovanni, I retired from my 
place to inspect the arrangements be- 
hind. 

Before the performance of the “ Fa- 
mily Party,” we were to have a little 
one-act: piece called “A day in Madrid,” 
written by myself—-the principal che. 
racters being expressly composed for 
“ Miss Ersler and Mr. Lorrequer.” 

The story of this trifle, it is not ne- 
cessary to allude to ; indeed if it were, 
{ should scarcely have patience to do 
so. So connected is my recollection 
of it with the distressing incident which 
occurred at the time. 

In the first scene of the piece, the 
curtain rising displays La belle Fanny 
sitting at her embroidery in the midst 
of a beautiful garden, surrounded with 
statues, fountains, &c. at the back i 
seen a pavilion in the ancient Mest 
style of architecture, over which hang 
the branches of some large and shady 
trees—she comes forward, expressing 
her impatience at the delay of her love, 
whose absence she tortures herself to 
account for by a hundred different sup- 
positions, and after a very sufficient 
exposé of her feelings, and some little 
explanatory details of her private his- 
tory, conveying a very cléar intimation 
of her own amix ibility, and her guar- 
dian’s cruelty, she proceeds, after the 
fashion of other young ladies similarly 
situated, to give utterance to her feel- 
ings by a x ong ; after, therefore, a suit- 
able prelude from the orchestra, for 
which, considering the impassioned 
state of her mind, she waits patiently, 
we comes forward and begins a me- 
ody— 


“Oh why is he far from the heart that adores 
him?” 

in which, for two verses, she proceeds 

with sundry sol feggio’s, te account 
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for the circumstances, and show her 
own disbelief of the explanation in a 
very satisfactory manner—meanwhile, 
for I must not expose my reader to a 
similar anxiety on my account, which 
the dear Fanny here labored under, I 
was making the necessary preparations 
for flying to her presence and clasping 
herto my heart, that is to say, I had 
already gummed on a pair of mousta- 
ches, had corked and arched a feroci- 
ous pair of eyebrows, which, with my 
rouged cheeks, gave me a look, half 
Whiskerando, half Grimaldi; these 
operations were performed, from the 
stress of circumstances, sufficiently 
near the object of my affections, to af- 
ford me the pleasing satisfaction of 
hearing from her own sweet lips, her 
solicitude on my account ; in a word, 
all the dressing rooms but two were 
filled with hampers of provisions, glass, 
china, and crockery, and from absolute 
necessity, 1 had no other spot where 
I could attire myself unseen, except in 
the identical pavilion already alluded 
to—here, however, I was quite secure, 
and had abundant time also, for I was 
not to appear till scene the fourth, 
when I was to come forward in full 
Spanish costume, “every inch a Hi- 
dalgo—” meantime, Fanny has been 
singing— 
“ Oh why is he far,” &e, &c. 
At the conclusion of the last verse, just 
as she repeats the words, “ why, why, 
why,” in a very distracted and melting 
cadence, a voice behind startles her— 
she turns, and beholds her guardian— 
so at least run the course of events in 
the real drama—that it should follow 
thus, now, however, “ Diis aliter visum” 
—for just as she came to the very 
moving apostrophe alluded to, and 
called out, “ why comes he not ?”— 
a gruff voice from behind answered in 
a strong Cork brogue—“ ah! would 
ye have him come in a state of nature ”” 
at the instant a loud whistle rang 
through the house, and the pavilion 
scene slowly drew up, discovering me, 
Harry Lorrequer, seated on a small 
stool, before a cracked looking glass, 
my only habiliments, as 1 am an honest 
man, being a pair of long white silk 
stockings, and a very richly embroi- 
dered shirt with px int lace collar. The 
shouts of laughter are yet in my ears, 
the lond roar of inextinguishable mirth, 
which after the first brief pause of as- 
tonishment gave way, shook the entire 
building—my recollection may well 
have been confused at such a moment 
of unutterable shame and misery ; yet, 
s 
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1 clearly remember seeing Fanny, the 
sweet Fanny herself, fall into an arm 
chair nearly suffocated with convul- 
sions of laughter. L cannot go on; 
what I did I know not. J suppose my 
exit was additionally ludicrous, for a 
new eclat de rire followed me out. I 
rushed out of the theatre, and wrap- 
ping only my cloak around me, ran, 
without stopping, to the barracks. But 
I must cease ; these are woes, too sa- 
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cred for even Confessions like mine, go 
let me close the curtain of my room 
and my chapter together, and say adieu 
for a season—a brief one, I hope, for if 
my equanimity return within the month, 
another chapter of Confessions shall 
lighten the heart of, my dear reader 
your now much afflicted and deeply 


distressed 
Harry Lorrequer, 


THE GOVERNMENT, THE LANDLORDS, AND THE “ POPULAR PARTY” IN IRELAND, 


WeE have, elsewhere, reviewed, with 
the attention it seemed to require, the 
speech of his Excellency, Lord Mul- 
grave, in avoidance of the statements 
submitted to the house of Peers on a 
recent occasion, by the high-minded 
and single-hearted Earl of Reden. If 
we, a second time, introduce .the noble 
Viceroy to our readers, it is not in the 
character of an apologist we exhibit 
him, but as one who challenges atten- 
tion to the valuable services he has ren- 
dered his country, and who has had 
the courage boldly to describe, and to 
accuse in the face of the nation, the 
parties to whose evil agency and sinis- 
ter influence he pronounces the disor- 
ders of Ireland ascribable. In this 
daring outbreak of confidence in his 
own merits, and of anger against those 
who have mischievously obstructed his 
= designs, the noble Earl, whether 

is communications prove true or false, 
has made the public his confidant to an 
extent for which every honest man 
ought to be thankful. We proceed, 
after our fashion, to make the due ac- 
knowledgments. 

Lord Mulgrave has been candid 
enough to disclose the important truth, 
that for, as the noble lord affirms, the 
first time in the annals of the country, 
the government and the “ popular 


party” in Ireland are identified. 


“ Your lordships must also recollect the 
peculiar situation of the popular party at 
this moment in Ireland. For the first 
time in the annals of the country, that 
party is identified with the British govern- 
ment, anxious for nothing more than to 
lend a firm and honest support to the 
British government and British parlia- 
ment.”* 


His Excellency, we are free to admit, 
if his statement be correct, has given 
intelligence here of no little moment. 


A mighty change has taken place. 
We are yet to learn in which of the re- 
conciled parties, or if in both, the altera- 
tion has been effected. That we have 
no proof of improvement in the dispo- 
sitions of what the noble lord terms 
the popular party, another article in 
this number of our Magazine has shown 
in a manner, we hope, perfectly convine- 
ing. Indeed, the noble Viceroy him- 
self must have discovered long before 
now, that the solitary indication of a 
favourable change upon which his con- 
fidence had rested, was transitory and 
delusive. Where, then, has the change 
been wrought? Has it passed upon 
the government? We shall see. 

The popular, that is, the Roman 
Catholic party, in Ireland, according to 
the representations of his Excellency, 
Lord Mulgrave, were not, at any for- 
mer period of our annals, identified with 
the British government. At one time 
it was said the removal of penal disa- 
bilities would satisfy them. The Duke 
of Wellington removed them. Eter- 
nal gratitude was sworn to him—a pil- 
lar was to be erected to his honor—the 
Roman Catholic Bishops in Ireland 
united in saluting him, their, and the 
country’s great benefactor. Still the 
oo party was not conciliated. 

‘arther concessions were necessary— 
reform was demanded—Earl Grey and 
the Whigs effected the desired reform. 
But the party was not propitiated— 
the Whigs were “base, brutal, and 
bloody.” The payment of tithe was 
vexatious ; Roman Catholic occupiers 
of the soil must be released from it. To 
this demand also the Whigs conceded ; 
they released the Roman Catholic te- 
nant, loaded the Protestant landlord 
with the encumbrance, and compelled 
the parson to pay the costs of the alte- 
ration. Still the “ party” was dissatis- 
fied. 
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«It was a degradation and distress 
to maintain the charges of Protestant 
worship.” The party was indulged ; 
the acknowledgment of a national 
church, implied in a rate for its sup- 
port, was discontinued by act of parlia- 
ment ; the church paid for the altera- 
tion in the loss of ten of its bishops ; 
and the clergy were again amerced by 
being subjected to a new taxation. 
The popular party, however, continued 
unappeased ; and a’ Whig government 
and, we grieve to write, a Tory go- 
vernment, proposed to purchase their 
favour again, at the proper (improper 
rather) cost and charges of the Protes- 
tant parsons, whom the House of Com- 
mons excludes from all share in its de- 
liberations, and whose property it cuts 
and carves and alienates at pleasure. 
The houses of parliament, upper and 
lower, agreed, (if the popular party 
would condescend to be pacified by the 
boon) that all the arrangements pre- 
viously made respecting church pro- 
perty should be altered, and that a new 
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and an impoverishing deduction should 
again be made from clerical income. 
But the people would not deign to ac- 
cept the offer. They said, we must 
have “ appropriation.” Can we buy off 
your demand, said various governments, 
by imposing a heavy mulct upon the 
clergy ? But the popular party said, 
no—we musthave “appropriation,”—a 
“heavy blow against Protestantiom”® 
must be struck, before we can consen- 
to make common cause with you. 

The “ popular party” and the British 
government are now fully “identified.” 
A late resolution from a branch of the 
popular party will show that it has un- 
dergone no change in its sentiments on 
the subject of the church.+ The change, 
then, which has produced Lord Mul- 
graye’s lauded identity, has been on the 
part of government. It waseffected at 
Lichfield House ; it was proclaimed par- 
tially in Lord Melbourne’s astounding 
acknowledgment. But the speech of 
our adventurous Viceroy has taught us 
that more has been paid than the deal- 


* The Bishop of Exeter has rendered it not only superfluous, but unbecoming, to 
add a line upon the subject of Lord Melbourne's abortive effort to relieve himself 
from the blame of having employed this expression. The noble lord’s explanation, 
we always thought a strange one. ‘‘ His heavy blow was to take effect but for a 
time!” We are fully persuaded the English champion, Cribb, never struck a blow 
with other intentions. We were somewhat surprised, that when the noble lord 
sought his metaphor in the prize-ring, he could have forgotten, that if the smitten 
combatant cannot rise “in time,” it is, so far as the issue of the conflict is concerned, 
the same thing as if he did not rise at all. 

t+ We subjoin the resolution as quoted in the Dublin Evening Mail of January 9:— 
« The following paragraph appears in the Limerick Chronicle of Saturday :— 

«The tithe recusants of Knockany, in this county, assembled on New Year’s Day, 
a Mr. Francis Gaffney in the chair, and passed, amongst other most inflammatory re- 
solutions, the following, which is of a nature so audacious and menacing, that the 
proposer and seconder have not given their names. We hope, however, the neigh- 
bouring magistrates and police authorities will not fail to report the seditious charac- 
ter of this assembly, and its chief actors, in the proper quarter. The resolution we 
allude to is expressive enough :—‘ Resolved— That a petition from the tithe recusants 
of Knockany be forthwith prepared, and presented to the imperial parliament, pray- 
ing for a total abolition of tithes, and that a memorial be also sent to his Excellency, 
our benevolent Viceroy, and the Irish government, beseeching them to interfere, and 
prevent this wholesale unprecedented course of vexatious proceedings, it is perfectly 
apprehended, that from exasperated feelings, a whole population of ten large parishes, 
the most peaceable and most industrious, will be reluctantly driven into outrage, and, 
perhaps, collision with the military!!!" 

By a strange coincidence [?] the Morning Chronicle (the leading ministerial or- 
gan,) in referring to a recent outrage, recommends the following course of procedure 
towards the clergy themselves as well as their agents. Comment were superfluous: 

“An Irish journal notices the fact of a proctor of the Rev. Mr. Galbraith, Tuam, 
having been ‘ compelled by a mob to eat two tithe decrees.’ We own we should like to 
have seen this kind of feeding tried upon the reverend gentleman himself, We frankly 
acknowledge we should like to see a tithe-hunting parson, at this sacred season, 
obliged to make his Christmas dinner upon his own dainty writs and savoury decrees. 
The idea recalls to our mind the image of the prophet eating the roll, which (typical 
of a tithe decree) was ‘written within and without with /amentations, mourning, and 
woe ;’ yet was in the holy man’s mouth, ‘ as honey for sweetness.’ We may presume 
the decree to be honey to Mr. Galbraith, as it would certainly have been gall to his 
parishioners.” 
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ing a blow to the Protestant church. 
We implore attention to the noble 
lord’s menaces and declarations. It is 
a subject of wonder to us that they 
were uttered almost unnoticed on the 
occasion when they were spoken. Sen- 
timents more highly charged with mat- 
ter of deep alarm we are persuaded, 
were never pronounced at such a time 
as this, and by one from whom they 
must have come with authority. 

Lord Mulgrave has given all the 
authority which his station could im- 
part to the following most distressing 
representations : 


1. That a system of combination pre- 
vails in Ireland, occasioned or caused by 
the condition of the rural population. 

2. That this system is the prolific 
source of those crimes and outrages 
by which the country is so sadly distin- 
guished and afflicted. 

3. That it may give birth to convul- 
sions of a still more criminal and destruc- 
tive character ; 

4, AND THAT THE BLAME OF THE 
OFFENCES NOW PERPETRATED, AND OF 
THR INSURRECTIONS MENACED, 18 TO BE 
LAID AT THE DOOR OF THE LANDED 
PROPRIETARY OF IRELAND.” 


Before we offer a remark on these 
propositions we think it well to quote 
the passages of the noble Earl's ha- 
raugue, from which we have framed 
them : 


« At all periods, and under all govern- 
ments, there has existed, unfortunately, a 
system of combination connected with 
the competition for the tenure of land.*” 

“ Your lordships+ must be well aware, 
the fact having been so frequently men- 
tioned in this house, that much of the 
disturbance of Ireland depends upon, and 
has its origin out of the tenure of land in 
that country, and you must also be well 
aware how wide is the difference in the 
relative situation of landlord and tenant 
in the neighbouring kingdom, as com- 
pared with the situation of the same 
classes in England. In Ireland there is 
no security for industry, Land becomes 
a necessary of life ; necessity drives hard 
bargains, and hard bargains beget no good 
or kindly feelings in the minds of those 
who are parties to them, either on the one 
side or the other. But I will not pursue 
that part of the subject farther. I will 
not enter into a discussion of those social 
relations which make so marked a dis- 
tinction between the relative position of 
landlord and tenant in. Ireland, as con- 








* Speech, page 3. 


trasted with the position of the same par. 
ties in happier England; it is enough to 
say that the general good feeling that 
exists in the latter is unknown or rarely 
to be found in the former, and thai, 
whilst, in most cases, the relation of 
landlord and tenant in England, is one of 
sympathy without dependance, in Ireland 
it is one, too often, of entire dependence 
without a shadow of sympathy. Out of 
this unfortunate state of things arise 
many of the disturbances of Treland, 

« The greatert the difficulty, the more 
time will I devote; the more numerous 
the obstacles, the greater the energy I 
will exert to surmount them, towards the 
attainment of that end. But I tell the 
persons who take such steps, that I con- 
sider thenr more powerful for evil than I 
can be for good, in the honest and un- 
shrinking discharge of my duties. I tell 
them there are depths of despair which 
no friendly voice can reach, but if the 
people thus provoked should be deaf to 
my admonitions, and escape from my con- 
trol, on the heads of those who have 
provoked them be the painful responsi- 
bility of the consequences.” 


We could wish to have the attention 
of every reflecting man in the empire 
fixed upon these statements. If they 
are true, the source of all the evils 
of Ireland, so far as they arise from 
causes not connected directly with 
religion and morals, is ascertained. 
The landed proprietary in this coun- 
try seek to derive an iniquitous profit 
from the helplessness of their less pros- 
perous fellow-creatures. The poor 
man must have land, and the proprietor 
takes udvantage of his necessity to 
extort from him terms which can be 
yielded only by renouncing, for the sake 
of prolonging a miserable existence, all 
those comforts which make life natu- 
rally desirable. If this be true, we are 
ready to echo the noble lord’s denun- 
ciation, “on the heads” of the cruel slave 
drivers, who are called landlords, be 
the fearful consequences of their op- 
pressions. Reward thou them, we 
would almost incline to say, seven-fold 
unto their bosoms. If the language 
ascribed to the Viceroy is a foul ca- 
lumny upon the gentry of Ireland, 
they most criminally betray their cause, 
it they do not expose, thoroughly, its 
wickedness and falsehood. 

It has been our fortune, upon seve- 
ral occasions of interest, to have offered, 
publicly and _ privately, suggestions 
which were not adopted, and to have 
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accompanied them with predictions 
which proved, too late, in their fulfil- 
ment, that our counsels ought not to 
have been wholly disregarded. A\l- 
though we have had this lesson repeat- 
ed for us often enough to have learned 
wisdom from it, we continue to labor 
in the same vocation of suggesting and 
warning. Cassandra, we believe, had 
as little the power to resist the influ- 
ences under which she spoke, as she 
had to overcome the total incredulity 
which rendered her prophecies abor- 
tive. Her fate is, so far, ours; and, 
hopeless as experience teaches us we 
ought to be, of arousing the landed 
gentry whom Lord Mulgrave has 
failed to undeceive, to a due seuse of 
their dangers and duties, we will not 
act as if we despaired, but will conti- 
nue to offer our unavailing counsels, 
even though it be said of us again and 

again, “do they not speak parables,” 

and though our advice remain uncared 

for until it has become unseasonable. 

We implore of the landed propri- 
etors of Ireland, to reflect upon 
the present posture of their own affairs, 
and upon the relations subsisting be- 
tween the government and the party 
which my Lord Mulgrave denominates 
the “ popular,” and which we well know 
to be the “ Anti- Anglican” party. There 
is, however, a better mode of exhibit- 
ing the character of a party than that 
of giving it a name, and to this we shall 
have recourse, in endeavouring to set 
a value on that identification of which 
his Excellency Lord Mulgrave has 
ventured to congratulate the country. 

It will be remembered that, before 
the ebullition of triumph occasioned 
by the Roman Catholic relief bill had 
time to subside, an effectual provision 
was made for keeping diseontent alive, 
by setting up “ Repeal” as the object 
for which the country was thenceforth 
to be agitated. Subsequently, when 
Lord Grey made the offer of his most 
liberal reform, the question of “ repeal” 
was for a time set aside, that the chief 
impediment to the extension of the 
“popular party” might be removed, 
and that the Whig government, which 
made so magnificent promises, might 
be effectually supported. The policy 
was successful; Lord Grey was stea- 
died in his seat, and the reform Dill 
was carried. 

The “ popular party” in Ireland had 
now very much augmented their power 
at home, and increased the number of 

théir representatives in parliament. 





“ Repeal” was reproduced upon the 
stage, and the Whigs having per- 
formed the part assigned to them, 
received their reward. The “rough 
side of the agitator’s tongue” was ap- 
plied to them ; they were thwarted in 
public ; they were betrayed in the con- 
fidence of the cabinet; and, finally, 
were left without resource, except that 
of, too late for the country, and almost 
for their own honor, divesting them- 
selves of office. Their crimes were, 
that they refused to strike down the 
Protestant Church, that they endea- 
voured to prevent political agitation 
in Ireland, and that they pronounced 
against “ Repeal,” which they declared 
they would resist, even to the shedding 
of blood. 

New men have been introduced into 
the cabinet, new principles assumed by 
the ministers, and, in accommodation 
to the new necessities of the times, 
“ Repeal” has again been partially 
withdrawn from the prominent and 
commanding position it had previously 
occupied. The Duke of Wellington 
had sought to deprive it of power to 
harm, by the relief bill; Lord Grey, 
by reform. The result of each “— 
riment was temporary quiescence, fol- 
lowed speedily by enlarged demands, by 
more formidable menaces, and by more 
pernicious agitation. The Dukeof Wel- 
lington admitted Mr. O’Connell into 
parliament, where, however, we remem- 
ber him very harmless so long as he was 
without his tail ; Lord Grey gave him a 
tail and made him, for he is the “party,” 
truly powerful; Lord Melbourne has 
struck the heavy blow which he 
commanded,—and is labouring to es- 
tablish for him the “normal schools,” 
the platform on which he avows his 
intention to erect the machinery by 
which, when he thinks it time, the 
British empire can be dismembered ; 
and this is the price paid by the pre- 
sent government for that occasional 
and partial occultation of “ Repeal,” in 
which Lord Mulgrave so credulously 
and unwisely rejoices. 

At this moment it would be very 
injudicious to bring forward a subject 
which might have the effect of alarming 
the supporters of government in Eng- 
land, and even of lessening the Irish 
majority. “ For the first time,” says 
Lord Mulgrave, “in the annals of the 
country, the government and the popu- 

lar (or Roman Catholic) party in Ire- 
land are identified.” And this fusion of 
interests takes place when, for the first 
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time, the Irish majority in the House of 
Commons performs the functions and 
exercises the authority of Queen and 
parliament. Great Britain has declared 
against the policy of the new coalition. 
Ireland has rendered the declaration 
unavailing; and, by sending a majority 
of forty members, constituting a party 
such as we have already described, 
has rendered, as was well observed by a 
leading Conservative Journal, the Peer- 
age and the Commons and the Queen 
of England virtually powerless. It is 
fur less gratifying than instructive, that 
the time which Lord Mulgrave selects 
for congratulating England on the iden- 
tity of interest and community of feeling 
between the British government and 
the popular party in Ireland, is the 
time when forty members of that party 
have been able to constitute themselves 
the legislature and the executive, and 
have converted the five hundred and 
fifty representatives of the people of 
Great Britain, her peers, and her sove- 
reign, into an official “following,” to give 
eclat to their proceedings, and to stamp 
their decisions and decrees with the 
fiat of legitimate authority. While 
parties are thus balanced, or rather 
while the scale is thus nicely turned, 
it is evident the “ Hurrah for Repeal,” 
ought not to be boisterously sounded. 
It might challenge a response from 
hearts in which the proud love of Eng- 
land lives yet amidst the shames and 
vices of a dishonoured party. Five 
and twenty Irish votes were required 
to raise to an equality in number 
with the phalanx of genuine English 
patriots, the motley ranks of Whigs 
and Radicals, and the men who are not 
ashamed to be found liars, the men 
who do not shrink from uttering incen- 
tives to rebellion and the shedding of 
blood,—the men who would vote black 
white, who would give England's colo- 
nies away, who would submit to any 
personal dishonor, and provoke the 
wildest national convulsion, so that 
they could “keep the Tories out ;"— 
and, with and among associates such as 
these, men worthy of better, men not 
given up irrecoverably to ruin, men 
whose “good angel” has not yet “ bade 
them farewell,” although they are in 
the ways which lead to destruction, 
and have, for companions, beings whom 
they abhor and despise, while false 
shame, or the dark passion of rivalry 
or hate, opposes successfully the awak- 
ening desire of their souls to renounce 
evil and return to their faith and duty. 





The “ Hurrah for Repeal,” or rather the 
cheer to answer it, would break the 
euchantment— 
* A mightier power dread England 
Hath that honoured name of thine.” 

Many a true-hearted but deluded Eng. 
lishman, would be roused and reclaimed 
by that thrilling sound, and, as the ranks 
of faithful men extended, it would spee- 
dily be seen that the “ forty” from Ire. 
land, could no longer render British 
loyalty vain, or furnish to a peer of 
England the scandalous boast, that a 
majority, consisting of sixteen Irish 
members, had become the fate of the 
British government, or, to express his 
Excellency’s sentiments more correct] 
that that government had become iden. 
tified with a party, upon the spirit and 
proceedings of which, Whigs them. 
selves, (the present premier included,) 
advised their sovereign to declare, that 
“he looked with feelings of deep regret, 
and of just indignation.” Such would 
the effect be of raising now the ery 
for repeal. It is a word which Mr, 
O'Connell can only whisper. He 
dare not speak it aloud, he dare not, at 
least, send it abroad, for it would disen- 
gage the avalanche in which his ambi- 
tious hopes would be buried. And the 
Irish Viceroy, if the report of his speech 
is to be credited, affects to congratulate 
himself, that the repealer, in his inse- 
cure and menaced elevation, “ holds his 
breath for a time,” when to speak would 
accelerate upon him inevitable ruin, 

Considerations such as these, how- 
ever, tend to lead us from our purpose, 
which is not to show why “Repeal” 
has been muffled ; but, applying our- 
selves to matters apparently less na- 
tional, though, certainly, of not less 
pressing importance, to point out dan- 
gers by which the landed gentry of 
Ireland are especially menaced, and 
to place on record our opinion as to 
the course which prudence and duty 
recommend them to pursue. While 
“Repeal” is partially concealed, and 
only by occasional mutterings gives 
notice that it is not dead nor distant, 
preparations on a grand scale are 
making to receive it, on its next ap- 
pearance, with a welcome more than 
ordinarily warm and encouraging ;— 
preparations which if it should be 
thought advisable to substitute insur- 
rection for “ independence,” may be 
found equally appropriate. Lord Mel- 
bourne has struck at the Protestant 
Church; Lord Morpeth has aspersed 
the Protestant magistracy ; Lorp Mut- 
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GRAVE HAS ASSAILED THRE Protestant been only staggered by the prime mi- 
panptorps, ‘This we contend is the nister’s heavy blow. The magistrates 
most deadly, if not the unkindest stab of were bold as well as honest, in defend- 
all. There could not bea shadow of ing themselves, and the sprinklings of 
complaint sustained against the Church, the Chief Secretary* for Ireland have 
of such a nature us tojustify the assault rather annoyed than harmed them. 
upon her; and she has, accordingly, But Lord Mulgrave Aas matter for his 





* We confess, although the acknowledgment may convict us of being, in our grave 
maturity, somewhat too confiding and “ young,” that Lord Morpeth has on more than 
one occasion disappointed and surprised us, We have often wished to think the noble 
lord better than his politics or party, and have caught at some act or expression of grace 
and generosity worthy of his early reputation, and of the blood of the Howards ; but we 
have always found that the demonstration was fugitive, and that although, whenever 
the generous is found conducive to the interest of the day, the noble lord seems at 
home in his part; he is just as much at his ease, if the necessities of the plot re- 
quire a change of character, when he makes his appearance as if be had dressed fos 
amember of the rancorous coterie in the “ School for Scandal.”” A recent instance 
places the aptitude of the young secretary for enacting parts diametrically opposite 
to each other, in a point of view so very striking that we should do him injustice 
were we not to relate it. 

‘The noble lord’s speech on the occasion of Colonel Perceval’s motion has not, we 
are persuaded, escaped our readers’ remembrance. We thought it, in parts, 
eloquent, and indicative of a generous disposition. Colonel Perceval moved for a 
copy of the sentence pronounced on a person convicted of serious crimes, who had been 
appointed by Lord Mulgrave a stipendiary magistrate, having been previously put in 
the commission of the peace by Lord Chancellor Manners. Lord Morpeth resisted 
the gallant Colonel’s motion, and, in a spirit worthy of a British senator, depreca- 
ted the idea of punishing a gentleman already dismissed, as he assured the house the 
individual in question was, from his office, by reviving to his disadvantage, a censure 
passed upon him many years ago. ‘This savoured, we thought, of good feeling, and, 
although a gallant colonel, of our party, and high in our esteem, was the object of the 
noble lord's strictures, we gave him credit for them. 

Two nights after, the member for Armagh, Colonel Verner, moved for certain re- 
turns, [we need not recapitulate the circumstances, ] and, as if to mortify us for our 
confiding and hoping simplicity, Lord Morpeth appeared again, taking to himself, but 
under far more odious circumstances, the very oftice which he had so recently de- 
nounced. Hedid not call for, but he actually produced, against Colonel Verner, a 
report made on an occurrence which took place seven years since, which the noble lord 
thought, or at least, wished to lead others to think, injurious to the gallant gentleman’s 
reputation, That he erred grossly in his calculations, we thought of little consequence ; 
that was matter of ordinary occurrence. That he erred most ungenerously, and ina 
manner to prove the display of honorable feeling, on the previous occasion, accident 
or hypocrisy, was that by which we were most mortified and disappointed. 

‘He had already borne testimony to the personal character of the honourable and 
gallant gentleman ; but he begged to remind him that his personal character had been 
brought into question for conduct in his own neighbonrhood in 1831, when a number of 
houses were wrecked at a place called Maghera, in the county of Armagl—Mr., Ser- 
geant Perrin was sent down on that occasion, and he would read the concluding ex- 
pression of the report of that honourable and learned gentleman.” His lordship 
accordingly read the expression, which declared, as the opinion of the learned Ser- 
geant, that Colonel Verner had not exerted himself sufficiently, and was liable to Le 
prosecuted for such breach of duty. We have quoted the noble lord’s words from 
the Morning Chronicle of December 6. Every body will say that it was ungenerous 
and unbecoming to make such an attack without giving tle gallant colonel notice that 
he meant to cast Sergeant Perrin’s affront upon him. A very brief statement will shew 
that the attack was not less discreditable to the noble lord for the indication it afforded 
that he is capable of availing himself of most disingenuous artifices when it can serve 
the purpose of the moment to employ them. 

The affair at Maghera, or rather Maghery, to which the noble Secretary alluded, was 
a matter of far more importance than it seems to have been accounted. It occurred 
at a time when influences of the most insidious character were employed to withdraw 
the Orangemen of Ireland from their allegiance, and to allure them into an association 
for effecting a repeal of the union. In the neighbourhood of Maghery, there had been 
established what was called a “ Black Lodge,” which, opened under pretences of ex- 
citing an ultra Orange Spirit, was designed as a preliminary to the introduction of 
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accusation. Zhere are severe landlords their foul if not fraudulent emoly. 
in Ireland. There is a class of men, ments, the certain and fatal result 
of the people, and oppressors of the must be, that their cause and the came 
people. ~There are extortions and op- of the country will be deserted. And 
pressions inflicted and endured, from the enterprising Viceroy will prevail 
which her Majesty’s subjects ought to if the gentry, whom he accuses in gross 
be delivered and protected. If Lord do not defend themselves trom acharse 
Mulgrave, or rather the reporters of which should exclude them from the 
his speech, can succeed in persuading esteem or countenance of all virtuous 
the British people, that the Conser- men, if it were fairly established against 
vative gentry of Ireland are guilty them. vs 

of the cruelties and the exactions It is tobe remembered, that the gen. 
imputed to them; of profiting basely try of Ireland have had full oppore 
by the poor man’s necessities, of tunity given them to deny and retute 
heartlessly abandoning to vice and a the accusation of the noble Earl, and 
miserable death the wretched crea- that all opportunity of evasion, if they 
tures who can minister no longer to were capable of seekingit, has been whol- 


—— 


what were termed Union Lodges, of which the principle avowed was, “ half rent and no 
tithes’”’—the secret article—repeal of the union. It happened that a number of orange- 
men passed through Maghery with music and, we believe, colors, on tlieir way to attend 
the funeral of a deceased brother. The inhabitants of the village, all Roman Catho- 
lics, imagining they were proceeding to the black or union lodge, not only gave them 
iree passage, but escorted them on their journey, with demonstrations of affection and 
respect. When the orangemen were returning, the purpose on which they came had 
been discovered, and they were assaulted, brutally beaten, (one or two of them died in 
consequence of their hurts,) and their drum broken. 

We mention this last calamity, (bathos, as it may seem to imply, ) because reparation 
for the loss of the drum was ostensively the object sought by the parties who committed, 
when frustrated in their intention, the outrage to which Lord Morpeth alluded. 

Immediately after the unhappy incidents of the day, when some injury to property 
was done, but no loss of life was incurred, nor we believe any personal injury, a meet- 
ing of magistrates was held, and a report forwarded to government, which produced 
a reply complimentary to Colonel Verner; but about this time, Lord Anglesey suc- 
ceeded the Duke of Northumberland, in his lieutenancy ; and the new secretary, Mr. 
Littleton, thought proper to have the inquiry into the affair at Maghery renewed. 
This might have been proper—at least no objection would have been urged against 
it—but it was thought proper to send Mr. Sergeant Perrin to conduct the enquiry, 
and this was a proceeding which, where impartiality was demanded, and where the 
litigation was of a party character, was liable to strong objection. Sergeant Perrin 
is a man whose sympathies are believed to influence him strongly in favour of what 
has been called the popular cause, and towards the poorest classes of the people ; and 
however desirable it may be, that in ordinary matters such a bias should prevail, it 
demands a cool head, and very high and pure principle so to govern it, that it may 
not carry the judgment with the passions. Sergeant Perrin, when he proceeded to exe- 
cute the office confided to him, took up his abode in the house of Mr. Handcock, a ma- 
gistrate of his own political sentiments, and al his house, it ts said, examined in the 
morning, the testimony to be produced before him cach day in open court. After his 
enquiry he forwarded his report, recommending that Colonel Verner be prosecuted ; 
but, as was required of him, he forwarded with the report acopy of the evidence also 
on which it was founded. ‘The Irish government, by their acts, pronounced their opi- 
nion. They disregarded the suggestion of the learned Sergeant. They did not pro- 
secute Colonel Verner. They did not deprive him of the commission of the peace. 
They did not even think it necessary to demand an explanation from him. 

But, although the government did not prosecute or persecute Colonel Verner, it 
happened that the gallant officer was effectually, though not directly, placed up his 
trial. At the summer assizes which followed the outrage at Maghery, on the trial of 
various individuals arraigned for the offence, the whole circumstances of the case were 
brought under judicial consideration. Colonel Verner was a witness. His conduct was 
most narrowly investigated, and the result of the proceedings, so far as he was affected 
by them was, that the sitting judge—not a partizan—not even of Tory appointment— 
Chief Baron Joy, raised to the bench by Earl Grey, felt himself called on to pro- 
nounce the following eulogium :—“ And here, once for all, I think it necessary to 
state that it is impossible any person could have shown more spirit, or used more exer- 
tion than Colonel Verner did upon that occasion.” In this opinion, we believe, every 
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ly and for ever taken away from them. 
They are not now maligned by an 
anonymous slanderer, or assailed by 
vague, although vehement, invective.— 
Their accuser has boldly avowed him- 
self, and stated his charge. The Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland has confessed 
his apprehension of approaching evil. 
Aninsurrection, general and bloody, he 
warns the nation, may break out. The 
landlords of Ireland he accuses, by anti- 
cipation, of the calamity : itis in their 
cruelty he sees the signs of coming evil, 
and upon them he charges the guilt and 
responsibility of provoking it. The mo- 
tion of Earl Roden we regard as a mere 
preliminary toa still more important 
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as on all occasions, has been faithful 
to his duty, and equal to his high re- 
putation. We thank him—from our 
hearts we thank him—for bis able en- 
deavours to procure justice for his 
country ; but we cannot, we confess, 
reflect with satisfaction upon the silence 
of Conservative peers, on the memorable 
night of his lordship’s motion. There 
were then in the House of Lords, and si- 
lent there, peers who ought to have felt 
that not only their cause but their per- 
sonal estimation with all good men was 
at stake, and who assented, by their 
tacit submission, to the right which the 
noble Viceroy assumed, of casting 
generally on the Conservative Irish 


proceeding. The noble Earl, on this, gentry, the most offensive and the 


sane man free from prejudice, and acquainted with the circumstances of the case, fully 
concurred, There was, and is, however, a party in Ireland to whom it would seem 
desirable that Colonel Verner should have rather fired upon the rioters, and occasioned 
as the immediate and inevitable result, the loss of very many lives, and that party, fail- 
ing in their first desire, would be gratified much by seeing Colonel Verner persecuted. 
They would prosecute Mr. Graham, of Newtownbarry, for calling out, Colonel Verner, 
for not calling out, his corps of yeomanry. They would allow the Rev. Mr. O’Sulli- 
van, a Roman Cathvlic priest, to break the law, rather than suffer his moral influence 
to be put in peril. They would require of Colonel Verner to exercise a violence be- 
yond the law, probably in order that it might destroy his moral influence for ever. — 
The explanation is easy: where Roman Catholics were likely to suffer from putting 
the law in force, law must be suspended; where Protestants may be smitten, it must 
be stretched even beyond the extreme limits where it is converted into the summa 
injuria. 

But, (for our especial concern is the noble secretary,) Lord Morpeth quoted, as if 
injurious to Colonel Verner, an opinion by an adverse politician six years ago, although 
that opinion was tacitly condemned by the government which declined acting upon it, and 
although its condemnation was most unequivocally pronounced by the going judge of 
assize, under circumstances in which its merits could be best appreciated. ‘Thus, then, 
stands the case as regards the conduct of Lord Morpeth towards his radical protegé, 
and towards the conservative Colonel Verner : — 

1, The Radical had been dismissed from the royal service by the sentence of a court 
martial.—Colonel Verner had served long without a stain—had been in many 
battles—had received severe wounds—and had promotion given him on the field of 
battle. 

2. The protegé was eleven years in the commission of the peace.— Colonel Verner 
thirty-three. 

Lord Morpeth condemns an honourable member most severely, for his having, as the 
noble lord thought, ungenerously, called for the sentence of the court martial on this 
protege. And he adduces, as an imputation on the honourable soldier and upright 
magistrate a political opponent’s opinion—“ The honourable member,” said the noble 
secretary, “has asked for the sentence of the court martial. I believe he forgot to 
state that it was accompanied by a recommendation to mercy,” But in the other case, 
it was the noble lord himself who quoted the impotent attempt of the political adver- 
sary to asperse the gallant colonel, and who omitted to quote the judicial declaration 
which proved that the attempt was wholly without justification from the facts on 
which it professedly rested. He quoted Sergeant Perrin—he omitted Chief Baron 
Joy. Could he have been ignorant? We fear not. Our knowledge of the 
subject is borrowed from the evidence taken before the Committee on Orange 
Lodgvs, with which his lordship seems thoroughly acquainted. He could there 
find the entire statement, and could learn, that, when Colonel Verner was, for the 
first time, made acquainted with Sergeant Perrin’s report, and was aske’l what he would 
have done had he known it earlier, he said, I would have joined in the prayer and soli- 
cited ofthe government to institute a prosecution. ‘The gallant officer may be said to 
have had his prosecution, and to have had his verdict of honourable acquittal in the 
eulogy of the Chief Baron. It was not creditable to Lord Morpeth to’ pass it over, 
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most injurious imputation to which, in 
the present circumstances of the coun- 
try, they could possibly be subjected. 

The evil of that night's silence is not 
irretrievable. We trust the oppor- 
tunity of correcting it will not be suf- 
fered to pass without profit. The 
Irish landlords are bound to vindicate 
themselves. Zhey must do so, else 
judgment will pass by default against 
them. 

The landlords of Ireland have ano- 
ther duty ; they are bound to call the 
publisher of Lord Mulgrave’s speech 
to account, for sending forth in his 
Excellency’s name, sentiments which 
it would be disgraceful to an honest 
man to utter. They are bound to pro- 
test, in the manner least likely to be 
misunderstood, agaiust the crime of 
abusing the name of the highest func- 
tionary in the Irish government to the 
office of giving currency and authority 
to undisguised and most exasperat- 
ing incentives to lawlessness and sedi- 
tion. 

It is imputed to his Excellency, in 
the published report of his speech, * 
that he availed himself of a slanderous 
insinuation against the Earl of Ban- 
don, for the purpose of ascertaining 
from the noble Earl (or rather of giving 
him an opportunity of denying) that 
he had not ejected a large number of 
tenants from his estates, without caring 
to provide some shelter for them, The 
insinuation, to which no man acquainted 
with the character of Lord Bandon 
(we regret to say his Excellency’s 
habits and associates preclude the pos- 
sibility of his becoming acquainted with 
the best of our Irish aristocracy) would 
have thought worth a moment’s notice, 
the noble Earl condescended to con- 
tradict. Lord Mulgrave,the report of his 
speech gives the reader tu understand, 
finding that he had not brought the 
papers required for Lord Bandon’s 
case with him, resorted to another 
case, which perhaps answered his 
argument capil well, and, no doubt, 
suited the purposes of his party better 
—for the accused was not present to 
sethim right. It would be doing the 
report of the noble lord’s speech injus- 
tice to abridge the terms in which he 
has been pleased to denounce the ab- 
sent landlord’s delinquency— 

“ I find I have not brought the papers 
with me; but I am sorry to say this is 
not a peculiar instance. I have read 
within these last few daysa letter, which, 
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upon enquiry, I have every reason to be. 
lieve is genuine. It is written by the 
agent of the Rev, Mr. Quin. 

_ ‘55, Denmark-st., 23d February, 1837, 

‘ Sir—I am sorry to say that Mr. Quin 
has informed me that he does not intend 
to set the farm of Limbrick to your bro. 
ther; and Ihave reason to believe that 
such intention is not upon account of any 
personal objection to either your brother 
or to you (as his security), but that his 
Roman Catholic tenants have in general 
given him every opposition in their power, 
both as to the payment of tithe that he 
has been obliged by law to pay for them, 
and also in any general election for the 
county of Wexford, which I think has 
nearly determined him from setting in 
future to persons of that persuasion. 

‘ You will therefore inform your bro. 
ther what I mention, and say that unless 
he can change Mr. Quin’s present senti- 
ments, he had better not do any spring 
work on the farm, as possession will be 
demanded. 

* Yours truly, 
(Signed) ‘ SanpHaM Symes, 
* Mr. Edward Doyle, merchant, Gorey.’ 

« This letter was addressed, I under- 
stand, to the principal tenant of this Rev, 
Gentleman, and in the paper in which I 
saw it, it is accompanied with a statement 
which I believe may be corroborated, that 
so complete was the system of persecu- 
tion and extermination carried on against 
the Roman Catholic tenantry, that many 
of them were unable to find even a 
night’s shelter, Upon such a system, 
my lords, I will not make a single com. 
ment; but I leave it to your lordships, 
when you are exposed even for a moment 
to the cold night air in passing hence to- 
night to your own homes, to reflect upon 
the sufferings of these people—to reflect 
upon the sufferings of aged men, bed- 
ridden, if still they hada bed left—of 
women in child-birth—of infants hungry 
and helpless, ejected in this wholesale 
manner from their homes, and compelled 
to wander the country in these bleak 
winter nights. Such, I am told, is the 
condition of some of the tenantry in that 
part of the country to which I have al- 
luded, My lords, let those only who 
think that such things are right for such 
causes, let them, and let them only, talk 
merely of the crime, and think nothing 
of the misery of Ireland.’ 

There are two things to be consi- 
dered in this passage—the noble Earl's 
oratory, and the evidence by which he 
sustains it. The first, if it were designed 
for the purpose it is best calculated to 
accomplish, is faultless. If the noble 
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Viceroy desired to have the wild pas- 

sions of men unrestrained by con- 

science or fear directed on the writer 

of the letter he read, or on any of his 

connections or dependants, his oratory 

was in good taste and keeping. But 
we are persuaded fully he had no such 

design. In the truest sincerity of 
heart, we wholly acquit his Excellency 

of the felon purpose. We believe he 

ielded to the impetuosity of his feel- 

ings and imagination, and flung his 

death-bolts without aiming them. But 
we do not therefore pardon him. We 

think him very culpable for being igno- 
rant of the probable effect of his pas- 
sionate and agitating harangue. He 
ought not to be ignorant of it. Pre- 
siding over the government of a dis- 
tracted and alarmed country—bound 
to protect alike the approvers of his 
political sentiments and those who 
dissent from him—he was bound also 
to know—for such knowledge is easily 
attained—that the language which he 
carelessly uttered in his place in the 
house of peers, might have sounded 
adeath-warrant for innocent men whom 
he unintentionally denounced, and 
upon whom sentence was to be inflicted 
by a power, which, whatever else it ma 

have learned from his Excellency’s 
government, has not become instructed 
in his lavish and indiscriminating minis- 
tration of mercies. We have, beside, 
another ground of complaint against 
the noble earl, for his unbridled decla- 
mation. He appears to have had no 
other authority for his pathetic des- 
criptions, than his own creative fancy. 
Ifhe had, we pronounce him very cul- 
pable for having withheld it. I am 
told, cries his Excellency, that Lord 
Bandon so conducted himself—such 
are my vouchers. Your informant has 
misled you, cries the accused earl— 
and his Excellency submits. I am 
told, cries the unabashed Viceroy, that 
Mr. Quin so conducted himself—here 
is my voucher. There was no Mr. 
Quin present to contradict ; and the 
noble lord proceeds with his wonted 
courage—I am told the ejected tenant- 
ty have suffered dreadfully — for 
this, however, he offers no voucher ; 
he does not pretend to the power of 
offering any corroborating statement, 
We would tell the noble lord, that, 
distrusting, as we do, the class of wit- 
nesses he can produce, when he brings 
them in crowds before us, we pay no 
respect whatever to his solitary hear- 
say; and we hold him responsible 
for all the evils which may arise, 
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when he flings about him expressions 
which we know and which he ought to 
know, may become what have been 
truly called, “ provocutives to murder.” 
Such is our complaint against the no- 
ble Viceroy, for having amused himself 
by declamatory passages which mag- 
nify the sufferings of lawless men, make 
light of their crimes; and mark out 
their victims ; and for having indulged 
in this most mischievous sport, without 
adducing a witness even of the most 
suspicious character, to divide with 
him the blame of his intemperance. 
Our next complaint is of a still 
graver character. We accuse the pub- 
lisher of the noble Earl’s speech, of 
availing himself of the Viceroy’s autho- 
rity to confound, in a manner and toa 
degree altogether inexcusable, the po- 
pular notions of right and wrong. A 
bad principle is far more detrimental 
than an act of evil. It is a fruitful 
source of crime and vice, and, preoc- 
cupying the heart against remorse, it 
tends to make repentance and conver 
sion hopeless. A more erroneous, or 
a falser principle than that on which 
the sentimental, (we had almost said, 
the brigand) ethics of the Viceroy are 
erected, it is not possible to imagine. 
Let the letter, which he cited as the 
justification of his invective against 
the landlords, be read over—we can 
scarcely make its meaning plainer by 
the reading of it which we submit— 
the case is as follows :—A Protestant 
clergyman has a tenant or tenants who 
refuse to pay him that portion of their 
rent, which he is himself obliged by 
law, to pay to the tithe proprietor ; and 
they manifest, further, their hostility 
to his person and his order, by giving 
him every opposition in their power 
at the ducted Their leases are 
about soon to expire, and he gives 
them notice not to incur any unne- 
cessary expense upon their farms, be- 
cause they have so abandoned their 
former principles and feelings, as no 
longer to respect their landlord’s 
wishes, or even to observe the cove- 
nants or conditions of their tenancy, 
should leases be granted to them. 
What does Lord Mulgrave think it 
right to do in such acase? We know 
not how he would act were he the in- 
sulted and pillaged proprietor. We 
know not whether he would follow the 
example of Lord Fitzwilliam, whose 
well-known letter to Mr. Chaloner gave 
proof that his conduct would have been 
thesame with that of Mr. Quin; or, if he 
would accommodate himself more pli- 
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antly to the prevailing passions of the 
day :—but this we know, that this pub- 
lished speech represents him as encou- 
raging refractory tenants to defraud 
their landlords, and as warning the 
wronged and affronted proprietor, that 
his wiser policy is to submit himself 
quietly to be plundered. 

It was not well that maxims like 
these should have been spoken in the 
House of Lords without reproof ; and 
we are willing to hope that they are, 
as it were, posthumous productions, 
or, at least, that they have been so 
shaped in passing through the repor- 
ter’s and the printer’s hands, as to 
have become distinguishable only in 
Mr. Ridgeway’s publication. But they 
are now before the public. It is an- 
nounced and countersigned with the 
name of the highest authority in Ire- 
land, that the tenant may refuse, in 
chagrin, not in poverty, to pay his rent 
or some portion of it, and that if the 
landlord, having used all other means 
of obtaining justice, have recourse at 
length to the remedies provided by 
law, he must prepare himself to bear 
the dangerous invectives of the govern- 
ment, or the outrages of the people; 
and must endure, if disastrous conse- 
quences ensue, not only the evils of 
which he has, himself, his full share, 
but the responsibility, also, of having 
brought them on others and on his 
country. 

We are not losing sight of the 
second ground of dissatisfaction ex- 
pressed by Mr. Quin, and, no doubt, 
not by him alone—the political opposi- 
tion offered by tenants in the election 
of members of parliament. It is, we 
admit, of a very different character 
from the former, but it is by no means 
frivolous or indefensible. The relation 
between landlord and tenant implies a 
reciprocity of kindness and benefits. 
The rigor of the legal obligations of 
the tenure is constantly mitigated by 
interpositions of grace and favor; and 
in this interchange of kindliness, the 
tenant is sure to be the gainer. A fa- 
vourable incident, a productive year, 
an encrease of price, remits to Aim, and 
leaves with him the unexpected aug- 
mentation of his profits ; while an un- 
happy accident, or a defective crop, or 
a fall in the markets, is always urged, 
and almost always accepted, as an ar- 
gument for some indulgence on the 
rent-day. We speak here, what, we 
are happy to say, our own experience 
has taught us; what we have learned, 
not only in acts of grace on the part of 


the gentry, but in the manner in which 
the tenantry receive them, as ordinary 
and expected indulgences. We do 
not wish to see a relation of this na. 
ture interrupted, and ifa landlord who 
has been, for five years, bestowing 
bounties on the occupants of his estate, 
see them, in the sixth, enflamed aguinst 
him, and led on, by individuals who 
have earned no title to their gratitude 
and affection, to oppose, and affront, 
and assault, or murder, his friends— 
we confess, that we can see little to 
condemn, and nothing to wonder at, 
in his conduct, if he, without any con- 
sideration except of what is due to 
himself, terminate, in the most abrupt 
fushion, all connection with ungrateful 
men, who would perpetually crave and 
profit by his bounties, while always 
ready to do him every species of dis- 
service. If mere matter of legal right 
be considered, the Viceroy has no 
more excuse for dictating what the pro- 
prietor should do with his land, than 
the landlord has for prescribing how 
the tenant shall use his vote. If the 
indirect right, which arises out of ser- 
vices rendered and kindness expressed, 
be taken into account, the landlord’s 
justification is far more evident. In 
all this, we are supposing an extreme 
case, such as the romantic imagination 
of the Earl of Mulgrave has delineated, 
a case of families turned out to the ri- 
gor of winter, and the misery of hope- 
less starvation. Such cases, we confi- 
dently believe, are not those upon 
which we have grounds to dwell ; they 
are not of frequent, they are of rare, 
occurrence ; and as to those instances 
of firmness in which landlords have 
taken from their tenants the powers 
through which the agitator would be 
enabled to take away proprietorship 
from them, and have souglit, without 
harshness or cruelty, to encrease the 
number of their supporters and friends, 
so far are we from condemning a line 
of conduct like this, that we think it 
should be pursued by all who are in 
circumstances to adopt it. 

But what should the Irish landlords 
do? Weanswer, they should petition, 
that the Earl of Mulgrave be cited as 
a witness before the bar of the House 
of Lords, to sustain by sufficient testi- 
mony the accusations which he bas not 
scrupled to utter ; or to pronounce the 
speech published in his name a false 
and seditious libel. Shall we be told 
that for such a proceeding as this there 
is no precedent ? Precedent!! Is 
there any precedent for such a speech 
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as has rendered the proceeding neces- 
sary ? Is there an instance on record 
of an Irish Lord Lieutenant, in his 
place in the House of Peers, declaring 
the landed gentry of Ireland oppres- 
sors, the authors of the evils and dis- 
orders which now make their country 
wretched, and to be held responsible 
for the yet more fatal calamities which 
may convulse and ruin the empire? Is 
there a precedent for conduct like 
this ? 

But, landlords will not sanction any 
proceeding by which the rights of pro- 
perty are scrutinized? Is this wise ? 
Isit true? Will they, for an empty 
boast, debar themselves from obtaining 
justice ? For the sake of uttering the 
truism—that they may do what they 
please with their own—(a truism which, 
by the way, fear of popular displeasure 
prevents them from repeating,) will 
they deny themselves the advantage 
of proving that, with their own, as by 
their own, it pleases them to act well 
and mercifully ? But it would be of 
dangerous precedent to enquire into 
matters connected with property ? The 
precedent has been set. Church pro- 
perty—the property of existing indi- 
viduals—the clergy of Ireland—has 
been subjected to a scrutiny.—Oh this 
is a different case! Yes—it is. 
The right of the clergy to watch over 
their own interests in one house of par- 
liament, was taken away—the national 
interests were deprived, perhaps, of 
some benefit, in being deprived of 
their guardianship—and after exclud- 
ing them from their places in parlia- 
ment, the legislature which held them 
thus estranged, did as it pleased with 
their property, Such is the differ- 
ence between the cases—such is the 
only practical distinction. The prece- 
dent has been set, not only of legislat- 
ing on property, but of instituting full 
and free enquiry into all its circum- 
stances. The upright landlords of 
Ireland may rest assured, that there is 
less evil to be apprehended from calling 
upon Lord Mulgrave to sustain, or to 
withdraw, the accusations hazarded i 
his speech, than in submitting to iin 
reproach of them, under an appre hen- 
tion that enquiry would unsettle the 
foundations of property. 

Will the enquiry be instituted or de- 
manded ? Experience would teach us 
toanswer—No. It is not sufficiently 
remembered by the Conservative party, 
that the policy, which is boldest and 
most comprehensive, is, also, the 
wisest and the safest. Were the 
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Conservative landlords to challenge 
Lord Mulgrave to the proof, the re- 
sult would be a_ separation of the 
cause of just and beneficent men, from 
that of those who trade and thrive on 
the necessities of their oppressed fellow- 
creatures. It would be seen, that, 
now, as at the time of the earliest insur- 
rections of the last century, (when, as 
Mr. O’Connor himself testifies, Roman 
Catholic landholders were the oppres- 
sors of the humbler tenantry,) they 
who oppress and impoverish the peo- 
ple are not those to whom the iniquity 
is-most generally imputed—many an 
agitator would be detected and exposed 
as one who, to compensate the desti- 
tution to which he reduced his misera- 
ble dependants, basely ministered to 
their vindictive passions, and gave them 
not stones, but fire—the fire of incen- 
diary harangues, for bread—and many 
a Conservative, whom it is the habit to 
revile as indifferent to the sufferings of 
the people, would be found availing 
himself of his opportunities to 
extend blessings and comfort around 
him, to all who came withinthe wide 
sphere of his benevolence. 

If the cause of the landlords be de- 
serted—what is likely to be the result ? 
This—The speech of Earl Mulgrave 
willserveas a text, and will supply topics 
for pestilent and most exasperating dis- 
courses and councils. The rural po- 
pulation of Ireland will be instructed 
in his Excellency’s sentiments, ren- 
dered, if possible, still more pungent for 
their edification. It will be said, by those 
whose words do not fall fruitless, that 
the rent exacted from the poor man is 
excessive and unjust. It will be said, that 
such extortion, even in the judgment of 
the Queen’s applauded Lieutenant, ren- 
ders resistance natural. It will beargued, 
on this high authority, that the oppres- 
sive landlord, not the wronged tenant, 
is chargeable with the guilt which the 
incidents of agrarian tumult may in- 
volve. It will be whispe red, that the 
pre rogative of mere y is entrusted to 
one who will use it to rectify the ano- 

malies and restrain the excesses of a 
tyrannical system of law. And when, 
after these incendi: iry admonitions have 
been properly distributed and disposed, 
and the people have declared against 
bearing a yoke, from which, in the face 
of the nation, the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland affirmed they ought to be re- 
lieved—and, under the encouragement 
of such advocacy and advice, they 
began to act as the y speak, and bring 
to the struggle they provoke, the vio- 
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lence of former days and the discipline 
of the present—the landlords of Ire- 
land will find, that the links of sympa- 
thy between them and their brethren 
in England,. have been eaten through 
—that their quiescence has left the cor- 
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rosives of Earl Mulgrave free to com. 
plete a fatal severance, and they will 
say, when they ponder, (if ever they 
read it) our neglected counsel—as we 


have had the mortification to hear from 
some before now—“ could we recall !" 


aes tittiata. 


FARDOROUGHA, THE MISER : OR, THE CONVICTS OF LISNAMONA—CONCLU 


DED, 


BY WILLIAM CARLETON, 


Author of “ Traits and Stories of the Irish Peasantry.” 


Our readers may recollect, that at the 
close of that part of our tale which ap- 
yeared in the preceding month, Dandy 
Duty and Ned M‘Cormick exchanged 
significant glances with each other, upon 
Flanagan’s having admitted unawares 
that the female he designed to take 
away on the following night was “the 
purtiest girl in the parish.” The 
truth was, he imagined at the moment 
that his designs were fully matured, 
and in the secret vanity, or rather, 
we should say, in the triumphant 
villany of his heart, he allowed an ex- 
pression to incautiously pass his lips 
which was nearly tantamount to an 
admission of Una’s name. The truth 
of this he instantly felt. But even had 
he not, by his own natural sagacity, 
perceived it, the look of mutual intelli- 
gence which his quick and suspicious 
eye observed to pass between Duffy 
and Ned M‘Cormick would at once 
have convinced him. Una was not 
merely entitled to the compliment so 
covertly bestowed upon her extraordi- 
nary personal attractions, but in addi- 
tion it might have been truly affirmed, 
that neither that nor any adjoining 
parish could produce a female, in an 
rank, who could stand on a level wit 
her in the character of a rival beauty. 
This was admitted by all who had ever 
seen the colleen dhas dhun, or “ the purty 
brown girl,” as she was called, and it 
followed, as a matter of course, that 
Flanagan's words could imply no other 
than the Bodagh's daughter. 

It is unnecessary to say, that Flana- 
gan, knowing this as he did, could 
almost have bit a portion of his own 
tongue off as a punishment for its in- 
discretion. It was then too late, how- 
ever, to efface the impression which 
the words were calculated to make, 
and he felt besides that he would only 
strengthen the suspicion by an over 
anxiety to remove it. He therefore 
repeated his orders respecting the ap- 
pointed meeting on the following night, 


although he had already resolved in his 
own mind to change the whole plan of 
his operations. 

Such was the precaution with which 
this cowardly but accomplished mis- 
creant proceeded towards the accom- 
plishment of his purposes, and such 
was his apprehension lest the prema- 
ture suspicion of a single individual 
might by contingent treachery defeat 
his design, or affect his personal safety. 
He had made up his mind to communi- 
cate the secret of his enterprise to none 
until the very moment of its execution; 
and this being accomplished, his ulti- 
mate plans were laid, as he thought, 
with sufficient skill to baffle pursuit and 
defeat either the malice of his enemies 
or the vengeance of the law. 

No sooner had they left the school- 
house than the Dandy and M‘Cormick 
immediately separated from the rest, in 
order to talk over the proceedings of 
the night, with a view to their suspi- 
cions of the “ Captain.” They had 
not gone far, however, when they were 
overtaken by two others, who came up 
with them at a quick, or, if I may be 
allowed the expression, an earnest pace. 
The two latter were Rousin Redhead 
and his son Corney. 

“So boys,” said the Rouser, “ what 
do you think of our business to-night? 
Didn't [ get well out of his clutches ?” 

“ Be me throth, Rouser darlin,” re- 
plied the Dandy, “ you niver wor com- 
plately in them till this minnit.” 

“ Dhar ma tham charth,” said Corney, 
“T say he’s a black-hearted villin, and 
damnho orm but it ‘ud be aquil to 
absolution from the priest’s hand to 
knock him on the head.” 

“But how am I in his clutches, 
Dandy ?” inquired the Rouser. 

“ Why,” rejoined Duffy, “don’t you 
see that for all you said about his 
throwin’ the post of danger on other 
people, he’s givin’ it to you to-morrow 
night.” 

Rousin Redhead stood still for nearly 
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half a minute without uttering a sylla- 
ble; at length he seized Dandy by the 
arm, which he pressed with the gripe 
of Hercules, for he was a man of huge 
size and strength. , can 

“Chorp an dioual, you giant, is it my 
arm you're goin’ to brake ?” 

« Be the ’tarnal primmer, Dandy 
Duffy, but I see it now,” said the 
Rouser, struck by Bartle’s address, and 
indignant at the idea of having been 
overreached by him. “Eh, Corney,” he 
continued, addressing the son, “ hasn’t 
he the Rouser set? I see boys, I see. 
I’m a marked man wid him, an’ it’s 
likely, for all he said, will be on the 
black list afore he sleeps. Well, Cor- 
ney avic, you an’ others know how to 
act if any thing happens me.” 

“| don’t think,’? said M*‘Cormick, 
who was a lad of considerable penetra- 
tion, “ that you need be afeard of either 
him or the black list. Be me sowl, I 
know the same Bartle well, an’ a bigger 
coward never put a coat on his back. 
He got as pale as a sheet tonight when 
Corney there threatened him; not but 
he’s desateful enough, I grant, but he’d 
be a greater tyrant only that he’s so 


hen-hearted.” 

“But what job,” said the Rouser, 
“has he for us tomorrow night, do you 
think? It must be something past the 
common. Who the dioual can fre have 
in his eye to run away wid ?’ 

“ Who's the purtiest girl in the pa- 
rish, Rouser ?” asked Ned. “I thought 
eareet knew that.” 

“ Why you don’t mane for to say,” 
replied Redhead, “that he’d have the 
spunk in him to run away with Bodagh 
Buie's daughter? Be the contents o’ 
the book, if I thought he'd thry it, I'd 
stick to him like a Throjan; the dirty 
Bodagh, that, as Larry Lawdher said 
tonight, never backed or supported us, 
or gev a single rap to help us, if a 
penny ‘ud save one of us from the gallis. 
To hell’s delights wid him an’ all be- 
longin’ to him, I say too; an’ I'll tel! 
you what it is, boys, dhar Chriestha, if 
Flanagan has the manliness to take 
away his daughther, I'll be the first to 
sledge the door in to pieces.” 

“ Dhar a spiridh aw’ so will I,” said 
the young beetle-browed tiger beside 
him; “thim that can an’ wont help on 
the cause, desarves no marcy from it.” 

Thus spoke from the lips of igno- 
rance and brutality that esprit du corps 
of blood, which never scruples to sa- 
erifice all minor resentments to any op- 


portunity of extending the cause, as it 
is termed, or that ideal monster, in the 
promotion of which the worst principles 
of our nature, still the most active, are 
sure to experience the greatest glut 
of low and gross gratification. Oh, if 
reason, virtue, and true religion, were 
only as earnest and vigorous in extend- 
ing their own cause, as ignorance, per- 
secution, and bigotry, how soon would 
society presenta different aspect. But, 
unfortunately, they cannot stoop to call 
in the aid of tyranny, and cruelty, and 
bloodshed, nor of the thousand other 
atrocious allies of falsehood and disho- 
nesty, of which ignorance, craft, and 
cruelty never fail to avail themselves, 
and without which they could not 
proceed successfully. 

M‘Cormick having heard Rousin 
Redhead and his son utter such senti- 
ments, did not feel at all justified in 
adinitting them to any confidence with 
himself or Duffy. He accordingly re- 
plied with more of adroitness than of 
candour to the savage sentiments they 
expressed, 

“Faith you're right, Rouser; he'd 
never have spunk, sure enough, to 
carry off the Bodagh’s daughter. But, 
in the mane time, who was spakin’ about 
her? Begor if I thought he had the 
heart I’d—but he hasn't.” 

“ T know he hasn't,” said the Rouser. 

“ He's nothing but a white-livered 
dog,” said Duffy. 

“TI thought, to tell you the truth,” 
said M‘Cormick, “that you might give 
a guess as to the girl, but for the 
Bodagh’s daughter, he has not the 
mettle for that.” 

“ If he had,” replied the Rouser, “ he 
might count upon Corney an’ myself 
as right-hand men. We all have a 
crow to pluck wid the dirty Bodagh, an’ 
be me zounds it’ll puzzle him to find 
a bag to hould the feathers.” 

* One ‘ud think he got enough,” 
observed M‘Cormack, “ in the loss of 
his haggard.” 

“ But that didn’t come from uz,” 
said the Rouser, “ we have our share 
to give him yet, an’ never fear he'll 
get it. We'll taich him to abuse us, 
an’ set us at defiance, as he’s constantly 
doin’.” 

“ Well, Rouser,” said M‘Cormick, 
who now felt anxious to get rid of him, 
“welll be wishin’ you a good night ; 
we're goin’ to have a while of a ail- 
yeah* up at my uncle’s. Corney, my 
boy, good night.” 


* An evening conversational visit. 
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“ Good night kindly, boys,” replied 
the others, “an’ danaght laht any 
how.” 

“ Rouser, you divil,” said the Dandy, 
calling after them, “ will you an’ blessed 
Corney there, offer up a Patthernavy 
for my convarsion, for I’m sure that 
both your prayers will go far.” 

Rousin Redhead and Corney res- 
ponded to this with a loud laugh, and 
a banter. 

“ Ay, ay, Dandy ; but be me sowl, 
if they only go as far as your own good- 
ness sint you before now, it ’Il be seven 
years before they come back agin; eh, 
do you smell anything ?—ha, ha, ha!” 

“The big bosthoon hot me fairly, 
begad,” observed the Dandy. Aside— 
“ The divil’s own tongue he has.” 

“ Bad cess to you, for a. walkin’ 
bonfire, an’ go home,” replied the Dan- 
dy, “ I'm nota match for you wid the 
tongue, at all at all.” 

“ No, nor wid anything else, barrin’ 
your heels,” replied the Rouser; “ or 
your hands, if there was a horse in the 
way. Arrah Dandy ?” 

« Well, you graceful youth, well ?’ 

“ You. ought to be a good workman 
by this time ; you first larned your 
thrade, an’ thin you put in your appren- 
ticeship—ha, ha, ha |” 

“ Faith, an’ Rouser I can promise 
you a merry end, my beauty ; you'll 
be the only man that'll dance at your 
own funeral ; an’ I'll tell you what, 
Rouser, it'll be like an egg-hornpipe, 
wid your eyes covered. That’s what 
I call an active death, avouchal !” 

“ Faith, an’ if you wor a priest, Dan- 
dy, you'd never die with your face to 
the congregation. You'll be a rope- 
dancer yourself yet; ouly this, Dandy, 
that you'll be undher the rope instead 
of over it; so good night. 

« Rouser,” exclaimed 
“ Rousin, Redhead !” 

“Go home,” replied the Rouser. 
“ Good night, I say ; you've thravelled 
a great deal too far for an ignorant man 
like me to stand any chance wid you. 
Your tongue’s lighter than your hands* 
even, and that’s payin’ it a high com- 
pliment.” 

“ Divil sweep you, Brien,” said Dan- 
dy, “ you'd beat the divil an’ Docthor 
Fosther. Good night again!” 

“ Ob, ma banaght laht, I say.” 

And they accordingly parted. 

« Now,” said Ned, “ what’s to be 
done, Dandy? As sure as gun’s iron, 
this limb of hell will take away the 


the other, 
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Bodagh’s daughther, if we dou't do 
something to prevent it,” 

“Tm not puttin’ it past him,’ re. 
turned his companion, “but how to 
prevent it is the thing. He has the 
boys all on his side, barrin’ yourself and 
me, an’ a few more,” 

“ An’ you see, Ned, the Bodagh is 
so much hated, that even some of thim 
that don’t like Flanagan, wont scruple 
to joi him in this.” 

“ An’ if we wor known to let the cat 
out o’ the bag to the Bodagh, we might 
as well prepare our coffins at wanst,” 

“ Faith, sure enough—that’s but 
gospel, Ned,” replied the Dandy ; 
“ still it "ud be the médiah murdhers to 
let the double-faced villin carry off sich 
a girl.” 

“ [ll tell you what you'll do thin, 
Dandy,” rejoined Ned, “ what if you'd 
valk down wid me as far as the Bo- 
dagh’s.” 

“ For why ? 
now, man alive.” 

“1 know that,” said M‘Cormick; 
“ but how-an’-ever, if you come down 
wid me that far, I'll conthrive to get 
in somehow, widout wakenin’ them.” 

“ The dickens you will! How, the 
sarra, man ?” 

“ No matther, I will ; an’ you see,” 
he added, pulling out a flask of spirits, 
“ Tm not goin’ impty handed.” 

“ Phew !” exclaimed Duffy, “ is it 
there you are ?—oh, that indeed. 
Faith 1 got a whisper of it some time 
ago, but it wint out o’ my head. Biddy 
Nulty, faix—a nate clane girl she is 
too.” 

“ But that’s not the best of it, Dan- 
dy. Sure, blood alive, I can tell you 
a sacret—may I depind? Honour 
bright! The Bodagh’s daughter, man,’s 
to give her a portion, in regard of her 
bein’ so thrue to Connor O'Donovan. 
Bad luck to the oath she’d swear aginst 
him if they’d make a queen of her, but 
outdone the counsellors and lawyers, 
an’ all the whole bobbery o’ them, whin 
they wanted her to turn king’s evi- 
dence. Now, it’s not butI‘d do anything 
to sarve the purty Bodagh’s daughter 
widout it ; but you see, Dandy, if white 
liver takes her aff, I may stand a bad 
chance for the portion.” 

“ Say no more ; I'll go wid you ; but 
how will you get in, Ned ?” 

“ Never you mind that ; here, take 
a pull out of this flask before you go 
any farther. Blood an’ flummery! 
what a night ; divil amy finger I can 


Sure they’re in bed 


* In Ireland, to be light-handed signifies to be a thief. 
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see before me. Here—where’s your 
hand ?—that’s it; warm your heart, iny 
boy.” 

“ Youintend thin, Ned, to give Bid- 
dy the hard word about Flanagan ?” 

“« Why, to bid her put them on their 
guard ; sure there can be no harm in 
that.” 

“ They say, Ned, it’s not safe to 
trust a woman ; what if you'd ax to 
see the Bodagh’s son, the young so- 

arth.” 

“I'd trust my life to Biddy—she 
that was so honest to the Donovans 
wouldn’t be desateful to her sweetheart 
that—he—hem—she’s far gone in con- 
sate wid—your sowl. Her brother 
Alick’s to meet me at the Bodagh’s, 
on his way from their lodge, for they 
hould a meetin’ to-night too.” 

“ Never say it agin. I'll stick to 
you; so push an, for it’s late. You'll 
be apt to make up the match before 
you part I suppose.” 

“ That wont be hard to do anytime, 
Dandy.” 

Both then proceeded down the same 
field which we have already said was 
called the Black Park, in consequence 
of its dark and mossy soil. Having, 
with some difficulty, ound the stile at 
the lower end of it, they passed into a 
short car track, which they were bare- 
ly able to follow. 

The night, considering that it was 
the month of November, was close and 
foggy—such as frequently followsacalm 
day of incessant rain. The bottoms 
were plashing, the drains all full, und 
the small rivulets and streams about 
the country were above their banks, 
whilst the larger rivers swept along 
with the hearse continuous murmurs 
of an unusual flood. The sky was one 
sheet of darkness—for not a cloud could 
be seen, or any thing, except the passing 
gleam of a cottage taper, lessened by 
the haziness of the night into a mere 
point of faint light, and thrown by the 
same cause into a distance which ap- 
peared to the eye much more remote 
than that of reality. 

After having threaded their way for 
nearly a mile, the water spouting almost 
atevery step up to their knees, they 
at length came to an old bridle way, 
deeply shaded with hedges on each 
side. They had not spoken much since 
the close of their last dialogue ; for the 
truth is, each had enough to do, inde- 


pendently of dialogue, to keep himself 


out of drains and quagmires. An oc- 

casional “ hanamondiouol, I’m in to the 

hinches ;” “ holy St. Pether, I’m stuck ;” 
VoL. XL. 
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“tundher an’ turf, where are you at all ?” 
or “ by this an’ by that I dunna where I 
am,” were the only words that passed 
between them, until they reached the 
little road we are speaking of, which, 
in fact, was one unbroken rut, and on 
such a night almost impassable. 

“ Now,” said M‘Cormick, “ we must 
n't keep this divil’s gut, for conshumin’ 
to the shoe or stockin ever we'd bring 
out of it; however do you folly me 
Dandy, an there's no danger.” 

“ I can do nothing else,” replied the 
other, “for I know no more where I 
am than the man o’ the moon, who, if 
all’s true thet’s sed of him, is the big- 
gest blockhead alive.” 

M‘Cormick, who knew the path 
well, turned off the road into a path- 
way that ran inside the hedge and 
along the fields, but parallel with the 
muddy boreen in question. They now 
found themselves upon comparatively 
clear ground, and with the exception of 
an occasional slip or two, in consequence 
of the heavy rain, they had little diffi- 
culty in advancing. At this stage of 
their journey not alight was to be seen 
nor a sound of life heard, and it was 
evident that the whole population of 
the neighbourhood had sunk to rest. 

“* Where will this bring us to Ned ?” 
asked the Dandy—* I hope we'll soon 
beat the Bodagh’s.” 

M‘Cormick stood and suddenly 
pressed his arm, “ Whisht,” said he, in 
an undertone, “ I think I hard voices.” 

“ No,” replied the other in the same 
low tone. 

“I’m sure I did,” said Ned ; “take 
my word for it there’s people before us 
on the boreen—whisht !” 

They both listened, and very dis- 
tinctly heard a confused -but suppress- 
ed murmur of voices, apparently about 
a hundred yards before them on the 
little bridle-way. Without uttering a 
word they both proceeded as quietly 
and quickly as possible, and in a few 
minutes nothing separated them but 
the hedge. The party on the road 
were wallowing through the mire with 
great difficulty, many of them, at the 
same time, bestowing very energetic 
execrations upon it and upon those who 
suffered it to remain in such a condition. 
Even the oaths, however, were uttered 
in so low and cautious a tone, that nei- 
ther M‘Cormick nor the Dandy could 
distinguish their voices so clearly, as to 
recognize those who spoke, supposing 
that they had known them. Once or 
twice they heard the clashing of arms, 
or of iron instruments of some sort, 

+ 
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and it seemed to them that the noise 
was occasioned by the accidental jostling 
together of those who carried them.— 
At length they heard one voice exclaim 
rather testily, ‘ D—n your blood, Bartle 
Flanagan, will you have patience till 1 
get my shoe out o’ the mud—you don't 
expect me to lose it, do you ?— We're 
not goin’ to get a purty wife, whatever 
you may be.” 

The reply to this was short, but — 
—* May all the divils in hell’s fire pull 
the tongue out o° you, for nothin’ but 
hell itself, you villin, timpted me to 
bring you with me.” 

This was not intended to be heard, 
nor was it by the person against whom 
it was uttered, he being some distance 
behind—but as Ned and his companion 
were at the moment exactly on the other 
side of the hedge, they could hear the 
words of this precious soliloquy—for such 
it was—delivered as they were, witha 
suppressed energy of malignity, worthy 
of the heart who suggested them. 

M‘Cormick immediately pulled 
Duffy’s coat without speaking a word, as 
a hint to follow him with as little noise 
as possible, which he did, and ere many 
minutes they were so far in advance 
of the others, as to be enabled to con- 
verse without risk of being heard. 

“ Thar Dheah Duffy,” said his com- 
= “there's not a minute to be 
ost.” 

“ There is not,” replied the other— 
“but what will you do withme ? I'll 
lend a hand in any way | can—but re- 
mimber that if we're seen, or if it’s 
known that we go against them in this— 

“1 know,” said the other “ we're 
gone men ; still we must manage it 
somehow, so as to save the girl ; God ! 
if was only on Connor _O’Donovan's 
account, that’s far away this night, I’d 
do it. Dandy you wor only a boy 
whin Blennerhasset prosecuted you, an 
people pitied youat thetime, and now 
they dont think much the worse of you 
for it ; an you know. it was proved 
since, that what you sed then was 
thrue, that other rogues made you do it, 
an thin left you in the lurch. But d—n 
it, where’s the use of all this ; give 
me your hand, it’s life or death—can I 
thrust you ?” 

“You may,” said the other, “ you 
may Ned; do whatsomever you wish 
with me.” 

“ Then,” continued Ned, “ I'll go 
into the house, and do you keep near 
them widout bein’ seen ; watch their 
motions ; but above all things, if they 
take her off—fully on till you see where 
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they'll bring her; after that they can 
get back enough—the sogers, if they're 
a wantin.” 

“ Depind an me, Ned ; to the core 
depind an me.” 

They had now reached the Bodagh’s 
house, upon which, as upon every other 
object around them, the deep jean 
of night rested heavily. The Dandy 
took up his position behind one of the 
pa of the gate that divided the 
ittle grass-plot before the hall-door and 
the farm-yard, as being the most cen- 
tral spot, and from which hecould with 
more ease hear, or as far as might be 
observe, the plan and nature of their 
proceedings. 

It was at least fifteen minutes before 
they reached the little avenue that led 
up to the Bodagh’s residence ; for we 
ought to have told our readers, that 
M‘Cormick and Duffy having taken a 
short path, left the others—who, being 
ignorant of it, were forced to keep tothe 
road—considerably behind them. Ned 
was consequently from ten to fifteen mi- 
nutes in the house previous to their ar- 
rival. At length they approached 
silently, and with that creeping pace 
which betokens either fear or caution, 
as the case may be, and stood out- 
side the gate which led into the grass- 
plot before the hall-door, not more than 
three or oe from the porch of 
the farm-yard gate where the Dandy 
was concealed. And here he had an 
opportunity of witnessing the extreme 
skill with which Flanagan condueted 
this nefarious exploit. After listening 
for about a minute, he found that their 
worthy leader was not present, but he 
almost immediately discovered that he 
was engaged in placing guards upon 
all the back windows of the dwelling- 
house and kitchen. During his ab- 
sence the following short consultation 
took place among those whom he left 
behind him, for the purpose of taking 
a personal part in the enterprize : 

“ It was too thrue what Rousin Red- 
head said tonight,” observed one of 
them—* he always takes care to throw 
the post of danger on some one else. 
Now, it’s not that I’m afeared, bet as 
he’s to have the girl himself, it’s but 
fair that his own neck should run the 
first danger, an not mine.” 

They all assented to this. 

“ Well, then boys,” he proceeded, 
“if yez support me, we'll make him 
head this business himself. It’s his own 
consarn, not ours; an besides, as he 
houldsthe Articles, it’s his duty tolead us 
in every thing. So, be the saykerment, 
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I for wan, wont take away his girl, an 
himself keepin back. If there’s any 
one here that ‘ill take my place or his, 
let him now say so.” 

They were a I silent as to that point ; 
but most of them said, they wished, at 
all events, to give “the dirty Bodagh,” 
for so they usually called him, some- 
thing to remember them by, in conse- 
quence of his having, on all occasions, 
stood out against the system. 

« Still it’s fair,” said several of them, 
“ that in takin away the colleen, Bartle 
should go foremost, as she’s for himself 
an not for huz.” 

“ Well, then, you all agree to this ?” 

“ We do,” but whist—here he is. 

Deeply mortified was their leader on 
finding that they had come unanimously 
to this determination. It was too late 
now, however, to reason with them, 
and the crime, to the perpetration of 
which, he brought them, too dange- 
rous in its consequences, to render a 
quarrel with them safe or prudent.— 
He felt himself therefore, in a position 
which, of all others, he did not wish. 
Still his address was too perfect to 
allow any symptoms of chagrin or disap- 
pointment to be perceptible in his voice 
or manner, although the truth is, he 
cursed them in his heart at the moment, 
and vowed in some shape or other to 
visit their insubordination with ven- 
geance. 

Such, indeed, is the nature of those 
secret confederacies that are opposed 
to the laws of the land, and the spirit 
of religion. It matters little how open 
and apparently honest the conduct of 
such men may be among each other ; 
there is, notwithstanding this, a dis- 
trust, a fear, a suspicion lurking at 
every heart, that renders personal se- 
curity unsafe, and life miserable. But 
how indeed can they repose confi- 
dence in each other, when they know 
that in consequence of their con- 
nexion with such systems, many of the 
civil duties of life cannot be performed 
without perjury on the one hand, or 
risk of life on the other, and that the 
whole principle of the combination is 
founded upon hatred, revenge, and a 
violation of all moral .obligation. No 
church but the. church that grapples 
with the secrets of the heart can crush 
this ; but wo tothe church that can and 
will not. 

“Well then,’’ said their leader, “ as 
your minds is made up boys, folly me 
as quietly as you can, an dont spake 
a word in your own voices.” 

They approached the hall-door, with 
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the exception of six, who stood guard- 
ing the front windows of the dwelling- 
house and kitchen ; and tothe Dandy’s 
astonishment, the whole party, amount- 
ing to about eighteen, entered the house 
without either noise or obstruction of 
any kind, 

“ By Japurs,” thought he to himself, 
“there's thraichery there any how.” 

This now to the Dandy was a mo- 
ment of intense interest. Though by 
no means a coward, or a young fellow 
of delicate nerves, yet his heart beat 
furiously against his ribs, and his whole 
frame shook with excitement. He 
would, in truth, much rather have been 
engaged in the outrage, than forced as 
he was, merely to look on without an 
opportunity of taking a part in it, one 
way or the other. Such, at least, were 
his own impressions, when the report 
of a gun was heard inside the house. 

Dhar an Iffrin, thoughthe again, I'll 
boult in an see what’s goin an—oh ma 
shaght millia mallach orth Flanagan, if 
you spill blood—Jasus above! Well 
any how, come or go what may, we 
can hang him for this—glory be to 
God ! 

These reflections were very’ near 
breaking forth into words. 

“ Dhar Jasha, 1 dont like that,” said 
one of the guards to another; “he may 
take the girl away, but it’s not the thing 
to murther any one belongin to a decent 
family, an of our own religion.” 

“ If it’s only the Bodagh got it,” re- 
plied his comrade, who was no other 
than Mickey Malvathra, “ blazes to the 
hair I care, When my brother Barney, 
that suffered for Caam Beal (crooked 
mouth) Grime’s business, was before his 
thrial, hell resave the taisther the same 
Bodagh would give to defind him.” 

“ Damn it,” rejoined the other, “but to 
murdher a man in hisbed! Why now, 
if it was even comin home from a fair 
or market, but at midnight, an in his 
bed, begorra it is not the thing, 
Mickey.” 

There was now a pause in the con- 
versation for some minutes ; at length 
screams were heard, and the noise of 
men’s feet, as ifengaged ina scuffle upon 
the stairs, for the hall-door lay open. 

A light too was seen, but it appeared 
to have been blown out; the same 
noise of feet, trampling, asif still ina 
tumult, approached the door, and al- 
most immediately afterwards Flana- 
gan’s party approached, bearing in their 
arms a female, who panted and strug- 
gled as if she had been too weak to 
shriek or call for assistance. The 
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hall-door was then pulled to andlocked 
by those who were outside. 

The Dandy could see by the passing 
gleam of light, which fell upon those 
who watched beside him, that their 
faces were blackened, and their clothes 
covered by a shirt, as was usual with 
the Whiteboys of old, and for the same 
object—that of preventing themselves 
from being recognized by their ap- 
parel. 

“So far so good,” said Flanagan, who 
cared not now whether his voice was 
known or not ; “the prize is mine, boys, 
an now to bring ma colleen dhas dhunto 
a snug place, an a friendly priest that 
I have to put the knot on us for life.” 

“ Be .” thought Duffy, “ I'll 
put a different kind of knot on you for 
that, if I should swing myself for it.” 

They hurried onwards with as much 
speed as possible, bearing the fainting 
female in a seat formed by clasping 
their hands together. Duffy still stood 
in his place of concealment, waiting to 
let them get so far in advance as that 
he might dog them without danger of 
being heard. Just then a man cauti- 
ously approached, and in a whisper 
asked, “ Is that Dandy ?” 

“It is—Saver above, Ned, how is 
this ? all’s lost !” 

“ No, no—I hope not—but go an 
an’ watch them; we'll folly as soon as 
we get help. My curse on Alick Nulty, 
he disappointed me an’ didn’t come ; 
if he had, why some of the Bodagh’s 
sarvant boys would be up wid us in 
the kitchen, an’ we could bate them 
back aisey; for Flanagan, as I tould 
you, is a dam coward.” 

“ Well thin I'll trace them,” replied 
the other; “but you know in sich 
darkness as this you haven’t a minnit 
to lose, otherwise you'll miss them.” 

“ Go an ; but afore you go listen, be 
the light af day, not that we have much 
af it now any way—by the vestment 
Biddy Nulty’s worth her weight in 
bank af Ireland notes; now pelt an 
afther them ; I'll tell you agin.” 

Flanagan’s party were necessarily 
forced to retrace their steps along the 
sludgy boreen we have mentioned, 
and we need scarcely say, that in con- 
sequence of the charge with which 
they were encumbered, their progress 
was proportionably slow ; to cross the 
fields on such a night was out of the 

uestion. 

The first thing Flanagan did, when 
he found his prize safe, was to tie a 
handkerchief about her mouth that she 
might not scream, and to secure her 
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hands together by the wrists. Indeed 
the first of these precautions seemed 
to be scarcely necessary, for what with 
the terror occasioned by such unex. 
pected and frightful violence, and the 
extreme delicacy of her health, it wag 
evident that she could not utter even 
ashriek. Yet, did she on the other 
hand, lapse into fits of such spasmodic 
violence as, wrought up as ae was b 
the horror of her situation, called fort 
all her physical energies, and literally 
gave her the strength of three women. 

“ Well, well,” observed one of the 
fellows who had assisted in holdin 
her down during these wild fits, “ you 
may talk of jinteel people, but be the 
piper o’ Moses, that same sick daugh- 
ther of the Bodagh’s is the hardiest 
sprout I've laid my hands on this 
month o’ Sundays.” 


“ May be you’d make as hard a bat. 
tle yourself,” replied he to whom he 
spoke, “ if you wor forced to a thing 
you hate as much as she hates Burtle.” 


“ May be so,” rejoined the other, 
with an incredulous shrug, that seemed 
to say he was by no means satisfied by 
the reasoning of his companion. 

Bartle now addressed his charge 
with a hope of reconciling her, if pos- 
eg to the fate of becoming united to 
iim. 


“Don't be at all alarmed Miss 
Oona, for indeed you may take my 
word for it, that I'll make as good and 
as lovin’ a husband as ever had a purty 
wife. It’s two or three years since I 
fell in consate wid you, an’ I needn't 
tell you darlin’, how happy I'm now, 
that you're mine. I have two horses 
waitin’ for us at the end of this vile 
road, an’ plase Providence, we'll ride 
onwards a bit, to a friend’s house of 
mine, where I’ve a priest ready to tie 
the knot; an’ to-morrow, if you're 
willin’, we'll start for America; but if 
you dont like that, we'll live together 
till you'll be willin’ enough, I hope, to 
go any where I wish. So take heart, 
darlin’, take heart. As for the money 
I made free wid out o’ your desk, it'll 
help tokeep us comfortable ; it was your 
own, you know, an’ who has a betther 
right to be at the spendin’ of it ?” 

This, which was meant for consola- 
tion, utterly failed, or rather aggravated 
the sufferings of the affrighted girl 
they bore, who once more struggled 
with a power that resembled the in- 
tense muscular strength of epilepsy, 
more than any thing else. It literally 
required four of them to hold her 
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down, so dreadfully spasmodic were 
her efforts to be free. 

The delay caused by those occa- 
sional workings of terror, at a moment 
when Flanagan expected every sound 
to be the noise of pursuit, wrought up 
his own bad passions to a furious 
height. His own companions could 
actually hear him grinding his teeth 
with vexation and venom, whenever 
any thing on her part occurred to re- 
tard their flight. All this, however, 
he kept to himself, owing to the singu- 
lar command he possessed over his 
passions. Nay, he undertook, once 
more, the task of reconciling her to 
the agreeable prospect, as he termed 
it, that life presented her. 

“ We'll be as happy as the day's 
long,” said he, “espichilly when hea- 
ven sends us a family; an’ upon my 
throth a purty mother you'll make. 
I suppose, darlin’ love, you wondher 
how I got in to-night, but I tell you 
I've my wits about me; you don't 
know that it was | encouraged Biddy 
Nulty to go to live wid you, but | 
knew what I was about then; Biddy 
it was that left the door open for me, 
an’ that tould me the room you lay in, 
an’ the place you keep your hard goold 
an’ notes; I mintion these things to 
show you how I have you hemmed in, 
an’ that your wisest way is to sub- 
mit widout makin’ a rout about it. 
You know that even if you wor taken 
from me this minnit there 'ud be a 
stain upon your name that ‘ud never 
lave it, an’ it wouldn’t be my business, 
you know, to clear up your character, 
but the conthrary. As for Biddy, the 
poor fool, I did all in my power to 
prevint her bein’ fond o’ me, but ever 
since we two lived wid the ould miser, 
somehow she couldn't.” 

For some time before he had pro- 
ceeded thus fur, there was felt by those 
who carried their fair charge, a slight 
working of her whole body, especially 
of the arms, and in a moment, Flana- 
gan, who walked a little in advance of 
her, with his head bent down, that he 
might not be put to the necessity of 
speaking loud, suddenly received, right 
upon his nose, such an incredible facer 
as made the blood spin a yard out of 
it, 

“ May all the curses af heaven an’ 
hell blast you, for a cowardly, thrai- 
cherous, parjured stag—why you black- 
hearted informer, see now what you've 
made by a cunnin’. Well, we 
hope you'll keep your word—won’t 
I make a purty mother, an’ won't 
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we be as happy as the day’s long, 
— when heaven sends us 
a family! Why you rap of hell, aren’t 
you alaughin-stock this minute? An’ 
to go to take away my name too—an’ 
to lave the guilt of some other body's 
thraichery on me, that you knewn in 
your burnin’ sow] to be innocent—me, 
a poor girl that has only my name an’ 
good characther to carry me through 
the world. Oh you mane spirited, re- 
vengeful dog, for you're not a man, or 
you'd not go to take sich revinge upon 
a woman, an’ all for sayin’ an’ puttin’ 
it Out on you, what | ever an’ always 
will do, that you struv to hang Connor 
O'Donovan, knowin’ that it was your- 
self did the crime the poor boy is now 
sufferin’ for. Ha! may the sweetest an’ 
bitterest of bad luck both meet upon 
you, you villin! Amin I| pray this 
night!” 

The scene that followed this disco- 
very, and the unexpected act which 
produced it, could not, we think, be 
properly described by either pen or 
pencil, Flanagan stood with his hands 
alternately kept to his nose, from which 
he flung away the blood, as it sprung 
out in a most copious stream. Two 
thirds, indeed we might say three- 
fourths, of his. party were convulsed 
with suppressed laughter, nor could 
they prevent an occasional eackle from 
being heard, when forcibly drawing in 
their breath, in an effort not to offend 
their leader. The discovery of the 
mistake was, in itself, extremely ludi- 
crous, but when the home truths, utter- 
ed by Biddy, and the indescribable bit- 
terness caused by the disappointment, 
joined to the home blow, were all put 
together, it might be said that the dark- 
ness of hell itself was not so black as 
the rage, hatred, and thirst of ven- 
geance which at this moment consumed 
Bartle Flanagan’s heart. He who 
had laid his plans so artfully that he 
thought failure, in securing his prize 
impossible, now not only to feel that 
he was baffled by the superior cunning 
of a girl, and made the laughing-stock 
of his own party, who valued him 
principally upon his ability in such 
matters ; but in addition to this, to have 
his heart and feelings torn, as it were, 
out of his body, and flung down before 
him and his confreres in all their mon- 
strous defurmity, and to be jeered at, 
moreover, and despised, and literall 
cuffed by the female who outreached 
him—this was too much ; all the worst 
passions within him were fired, and he 
swore in his own heart a deep and 
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blasphemous oath, that Biddy Nulty 
never should part from him unless us a 
degraded girl. 

The incident we have just related 
happened so quickly that Flanagan 
had not time to reply a single word, 
and Biddy followed up her impreca- 
tion by a powerful effort to release 
herself. 

“ Let me home this minnit, you vil- 
lin,” she continued; “now that you 
find yourself on the wrong scent—boys 
don’t hould me, nor back that ruffin in 
his villany.” 

“ Hould her like hell,” said Bartle, 
“ an’ tie her up wanst more ; we'll gag 
you too, my lady—ay will we. Take 
away your name—Dhar Chriestha! Vil 
take care you'll carry shame upon your 
face from this night to the hour of your 
death. Characther indeed !—ho, by the 
cross [ll lave you that little of that will 
go far wid you.” 

“ Maybe not,” replied Biddy ; “ the 
same God that disappointed you in 
hangin’ Connor O’ Donovan—— 

“ Damn you,” suid he, “ take that ;” 
and as he spoke he struck the poor 
girl a heavy blow in the cheek, which 
cut her deeply, and for a short time 
rendered her speechless, 

“ Bartle,” said more than 
them, “ that’s onmanly, an’ 
thrary to the regulations.” 

“« To perdition wid the regulations ! 
Hasn't the vagabone drawn a pint o’ 
blood from my nose already—look at 
that,” he exclaimed, throwing away a 
handful of the warm gore—“ devil saize 
her, look at that. Ho be the He 
made another onset at the yet uncon- 
scious girl as he spoke, and would have 
inflicted still further punishment upon 
her, were it not that he was prevented. 

« Stop,” 
you wor over us fifty times you won't 
Jay another finger ou her ; that’s wanst 
for all, so be quiet.” 

“ Are yez threatenin’ me,” he asked 
furiously, but in an instant he changed 
his tone—* Boys dear,” continued the 
wily but unmanly villain—* boys dear 
can yez blame me ?—disappointed as I 
am by this—by this—ha anhien na 
sthreepa—\'l|——” but again he checked 
himself, and at length burst out into a 
bitter fit of weeping.—* Look at this,” 
he proceeded, throwing away another 


one 
it’s con- 


handful of blood, * I’ve lost a quart of 


it by her.” 

* Be the hand af my bedy,’ 
them in a whisper, “he’s like every 
coward, it’s at his own blood he’s 


of 
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cryin’; be the vartue o’ my oath that 
man’s not the thing to depind on,” 

“Is she tied an’ gagged?” he then 
enquired. 

“ She is,” replied those who tied her, 
“It was very asy done, Bartle, afther 
the blow you hot her.” 

“ It wasn’t altogether out of ill-will 
I hot her aither,” he replied, “although, 
boys dear, you know how she vexed 
me, but you see, the thruth is, she'd ’a 
given us a great dale o’ throuble in 
gettin’ her quiet.” 

“ An’ you tuck the right way to do 
that,” they replied ironically ; and they 
added, * Bartle Flanagan, you may 
thank the oaths we tuck, or be the 
crass, a single man of us wouldu’t as- 
sist you in ¢his consarn, afther your 
cowardly behaver to this poor ‘girl. 
Takin’ away the Bodagh’s daughter 
was another thing; you had betther 
let the girl go home.” 

Biddy had now recovered and heard 
this suggestion with joy, for the poor 
girl begun to entertain serious appre- 
sensions of Flanagan’s revenge and vio- 
lence, if left alone with him ; she could 
not speak, however, and those who 
bore her, quickened their pace at his 
desire, as much as they could. 

“ No,” said Bartle, artfully, “ I'll 
keep her prisoner anyhow for this 
night. I had once a notion of mar- 
ryin’ her-—an’ may be—as I am disap- 
pointed in the other—but, we'll think 
of it. Now we're at the horses an’ 
we'll get an faster.” 

This, was indeed true. After the 
journey we have just described, they 
had at length got out of the boreen, 
where, in the corner of a field, a little 
to the right, two horses, each saddled, 
were tied to the branch of a tree. 
They now made a slight delay until 
their charge should be got mounted, 
and were collected in a group on the 
road, when a voice called out, “ Who 
goes there ?” 

“ A friend to the guard ?” 

* Good morrow !” 

Good morrow mornin’ to you.” 

‘ What Age are you in ?” 

* The end of the fifth.” 

All right, ” said Bartle aloud ; 
“now boys,” he whispered to his own 
party, “ we must tell them good-hu- 
mouredly to pass on—that this is a run- 
away—jist a girl we’re bringin’ aff wid 
us, an’ to hould a hard cheek* about it. 
You know we’d do as much for them.” 

Both parties now met, the strangers 
consisting of about twenty men. 


“ 


“ 


To keep il secret. 
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“ Well boys,” 
« what’s the fun ?” 

“ Devil a thing but a girl we're 
helpin’ a boy to take away. What's 
your own sport?” : 

“ Begorra we wor in luck to night ; 
we got as purty a double-barrelled gun 
as ever you seen, an’ a case o’ mur- 
dherin fine pistols.” 

“ Success ould heart! that’s right ; 
we'll be able to stand the heretics a tug 
whin the “ Day” comes.” 

“ Which of you is takin’ away thegirl, 
boys?” enquired one of the strangers. 

“ Begad, Bartle Flanagan, since 
there’s no use in hidin’ it when we're 
all as we ought to be.” 

“ Bartle Flanagan!” said a voice— 
“ Bartle Flanagan, is it? An’ who's 
the girl ?” 

“Blur an’ agres, Alick Nulty, don’t 
be too curious, she comes from Bodagh 
Buie’s.” 

Biddy, on hearing the voice of her 
brother, made another violent effort, 
and succeeded in partially working the 
gag out of her mouth—she screamed 
faintly, and struggled with such energy 
that her hands again became loose, and 
in an instant the gag was wholly re- 
moved. 

“Oh, Alick, Alick, for the love o’ 
God save me from Flanagan! it’s me, 
your sisther Biddy, that’s in it ; save 
me Alick, or I'll be lost ; he has cut 
me to the bone wid a blow, an’ the 
blood’s pourin’ from me.” 

Her brother flew to her. “ Whisht 
Biddy, don’t be afeard,” he exclaimed. 
“ Boys,” said he, “ let my party stand 
by me ; this is the way Bartle Flanagan 
keeps his oath.”* 

“Secure Bartle,” said Biddy, “he 
robbed Bodagh Buie’s house, an’ has 
the money about him.” 

The horses were already on the road, 
but in consequence of both parties fill- 
ing up the passage in the direction 
which Bartle and his followers intended 
taking, the animals could not be 
brought through them without delay 
and trouble, even had there been no 
resistance offered to their progress. 

“A robber too!” exclaimed Nulty, 
“that’s more of his parjury to’ards uz. 
Bartle Flanagan, you're a thraitor, and 
you'll get a thraitor’s death afore you're 
much ouldher. He’s not fit to be 
among us,” added Alick, addressing 
himself to both parties, “an’ the thrath 
is, if we dont hang or settle bim, he'll 
some day hang us.” 


said the latter, 


or sister of a brother Ribbonman. 
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“ Bartle’s no thraitor,” said Mulva- 
ther, “but -he’s a thraitor that says he 
is.” 

The coming reply was interrupted 
by “ Boys good night to yez ;” and im- 
mediately the clatter of a horse’s feet 
was heard stumbling and floundering 
back along the deep stony boreen. 
“ Be the vestment he’s aff,” said one of 
his party ; “the cowardly villin’s aff 
wid himself the minnit he seen the ap- 
pearance of danger.” 

“Sure enough, the bad dhrop’s in 
him,” exclaimed several on both sides. 
“ But what the h—1 does he mane now 
I dunna?” “It'll be only a good joke 
to-morrow wid him,” observed one of 
them—“ but, boys, we must think how 
to manage him; I can’t forgive him 
for the cowardly blow he hot the poor 
colleen here, an’ for the same rason [ 
didn’t dhraw the knot so tight upon 
her as I could a’ done.” 

“ Was it you that nipped my arm ?” 
asked Biddy. 

“ Faix you may say that, an’ it was 
to let you know that let him say as he 
would, afther what we seen of him to- 
night, we wouldn’t allow him to thrate 
you badly widout marryin’ you first.” 

The night having been now pretty 
far advanced, the two parties separated 
in order to go to their respective 
homes—Alick taking Biddy under his 
protection to her master’s. As the 
way of many belonging to each lodge 
lay in the same direction, they were 
accompanied, of course, to the turn 
that led up to ‘the Bodagh’s house. 
Biddy, notwithstanding the severe 
blow she had got, related the night's 
adventure with much humour, dwell- 
ing upon her own part in the transac- 
tion with singular glee. 

“ There's some thraicherous villain in 
the Bodagh’s,” said she, “be it man or 
woman ; for what id you think but the 
hall door was left lyin to only—neither 
locked nor boulted. But indeed, any 
how, it’s the start was taken out o’ me 
whin Ned M‘Cormick—that you wor 
to meet in our kitchen, Alick—throth I 
won't let Kitty Lowry wait up for you 
so long another time.” She added this 
to throw the onus of the assignation off 
her own shoulders, and to lay it upon 
those of Alick and Kitty. “ But, any 
how, I had jist time to throw her clothes 
upon me and tg get into her bed. Be 
me sow! but I acted the fright an 
sickness in style. I wasn’t able to spake 
a word, you persave, till we got far 


* One of the clauses of the Ribbon oath was, not to injure or maltreat the wife 
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enough from the house to give Miss 
Oona time to hide herself. Oh, thin 
the robbin villin, how he put the muzzle 
of his gun to the lock of Miss Oona’s 
desk, whin he couldn’t get the key, an 
blewn it to pieces, an’ thin he tuck every 
farden he could lay his hands upon.” 

She then detailed her own feelings 
during the abduction, in terms so ludi- 
crously abusive of Flanagan, that those 
who accompanied her were exceedingly 
amused ; for although what she said 
was strongly provocative of mirth, yet 
the chief cause of laughter lay in the 
vehement sincerity with which she 
spoke, and in the utter unconsciousness 
of uttering anything that was calculated 
to excite a smile. There is, however, 
a class of such persons, whose power 
of provoking laughter consists in the 
utter absence of humour. Those I 
speak of never laugh either at what they 
say themselves, or at what any one 
else may say ; but they drive on right 
a-head with an inverted originality that 
is perfectly irresistible. 

We must now beg the reader to ac- 
company them to the Bodagh’s, where 
a scene awaited them for which they 
were scarcely prepared. On approach- 
ing the house they could perceive by 
the light glittering from the window 
chinks that the family were in a state of 
alarm ; but at this they were not sur- 
prved s for such a commotion in the 
house after what had occurred, was but 
natural. They went directly to the 
kitchen door, oe and rapped. 

“ Who is there ?” said a voice within. 

“It's Biddy ; for the love o’ God 
make haste, Kitty, an’ open.” 

“What Biddy are you? I won't 
open.” 

“Biddy Nulty. You know me well 
enough, Kitty ; so make haste an’ open. 
Alick, mark my words,” said she, in a 
low voice to her brother, Kitty’s the 
very one that practised the desate this 
night—that left the hall-door open. 
Make haste, Kitty, I say.” 

“T’ll do no sich thing indeed,” replied 
the other ; “it was you left the hall- 
door open to night, an’ I hear you 
spakin to fellows outside. I have too 
much regard for my masther’s house 
an’ family to let you or any one else in 
to-night. Come in the mornin.” 

“ Folly me, Alick,” said Biddy, “ folly 
me. 

She went immediately to the huall- 
door, and gave such a single rap with 
the knocker as brought more than 
Kitty to the door. 

« Who's there,” inquired a voice, 








which she and her brother at once 
knew to be Ned M‘Cormick’s, 

“ Ned, for the love o’ God let me an’ 
Alick in,” she replied ; “we got away 
from that netarnal villin.” 

Instantly the door was opened, and 
the first thing Ned did was to put his 
arms about Biddy’s neck and—we were 
going to say kiss her. 

“Saints above,’ said he, “ what's 
this?” on seeing that her face was 
dreadfully disfigured with blood. 

“ Nothin’ to signify,” she replied ; 
“ but thanks be to God we got clane away 
from the villin, or be the Padheren 
Partha, the villin it was that got clane 
away from huz. How is Miss Oona ?” 

“She went over to a neighbour's 
house for safety,” replied Ned, smiling, 
“an’ will be back in a few minutes ; 
but who do you think, above all men in 
the five quarthers o’ the earth, we have 
got widin? Guess now.” 

“ Who?” said Biddy ; “why, I dunna, 
save—but no, it couldn’t,” 

“ Fuix but it could though,” said Ned, 
mistaking her, as the matter turned out, 

“ Why, vick na hoiah, no! Connor 
O’Donovan back! Oh! no, no, Ned; 
that ud be too good news to be thrue.” 

The honest lad shook his head with 
an expression of regret that could not 
be mistaken as the exponent of a 
sterling heart. And yet, that the 
reader may perceive how near a-kin 
the one circumstance was to the otha? 
in his mind, we have only to say, that 
whilst the regret for Connor was deeply 
engraven on his features, yet the ex- 
—— of triumph was as clearly 
egible as if his name had not been at 
all mentioned. 

“ Who then, Ned ?” said Alick. “ Who 
the dickens is it ?” 

“ Why, divil resave the other than 
Bartle Flanagan himself—secured—and 
the constables sent for—an’ plase the 
Saver he'll be in the stone jug afore 
his head gets grey any how, the black- 
hearted villin !” 

It was evenso ; and the circumstances 
accounting for it are very simple. 
Flanagan having mounted one of the 
horses, made the best of his way from 
what he apprehended was likely to 
become a scene of deadly strife. Such 
was the nature of the road, however, 

that anything like a rapid pace was out 
of the question. When he had got 
over about half the boreen he was ac- 
costed in the significant terms of the 
Ribbon pass-word of that day. 

“ Good morrow !” 

* Good morrow mornin’ to you !” 
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“Arrah what age may you be, 
neighbour ?” 

Now the correct words were, “ what 
Age are we in ?’* but they were often 
slightly changed, sometimes through 
ignorance and sometimes from design, 
as in.the latter case less liable to remark 
when addressed to persons not up. 
«Iuthe end of the Fifth,” wasthe reply. 

“ An’ if you wor shakin’ hands wid 
a friend, how would you do it? Or 
stay—all’s right so fur—but give us a 
grip of your cham ahas (right hand).” 

Flanagan, who apprehended pur- 
suit, was too cautious to trust himself 
within reach of any one coming from 
the direction in which the Bodagh 
lived. He made no reply, therefore, 
to this, but urged his horse forward, 
and attempted to get clear of his cate- 
chist. 

“ Dhar Dheah! it’s Flanagan,” said 
a voice, which was that of Alick Nulty; 
aud the next moment the equestrian 
was stretched in the mud, by a heavy 
blow from the “butt of a carbine. 
Nearly a score of men were imme- 
diately about him; for the party he 
met on his return were the Bodagh’s 
son, his servants, and such of the cot- 
tiers as lived near enough to be called 
up to the rescue. On finding himself 
secured, he lost all presence of mind, 
and almost all consciousness of his 
situation. 

“I'm gone,” said he; “I'm a lost 
man ; all Europe can’t save my life. 
Don't kill me, boys ; dont kill me ; I'll 
go wid yez quietly—only if I am to 
die let me die by the laws of the 
land.” 

“ The laws of the land!” said John 
O'Brien ; “ oh, little, Bartle Flanagan, 
you respected them. You needn’t be 
alarmed now—you are safe here—to 
the laws of the land we will leave you; 
and by them you must stand or fall.” 

Bartle Flanagan, we need scarcely 
say, was well guarded until a posse of 
constables should arrive to take him 
into custody, But in the mean time a 
large and encreasing ore sat up in 
the house of the worthy Bodagh ; for 
the neighbours had been alarmed and 
came flocking to his aid. ’Tis true, 
the danger was now over; but the 
kind Bodagh, thankful in his heart to 
the Almighty for the escape of his 
daughter, would not let them go with- 
out first partaking of his hospitality. 
His wife, too, for the same reason, was 
in a flutter of delight; and as her 
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heart was as Irish as her husband’s, 
and consequently as hospitable, so did 
she stir about, and work, and order 
right and left until abundant refresh- 
ments were smoking on the table. 
Nor was the gentle and melancholy 
Una herself, now that the snake was 
at all events scotched, averse to show 
herself among them—for so they would 
have it. Biddy Nulty had ane her 
face; and notwithstanding the poultice 
of stirabout which her mistress with 
her own hands applied to her wound, 
she really was the most interesting 
pom present, in consequence of her 
1eroisin during the recent outrage. 
After a glass of punch had gone round 
she waxed inveterately eloquent, indeed 
so much so that the mourner, the col- 
leen dhas dhun, herself was more than 
once forced to smile, and in some in- 
stances fairly to laugh at the odd gro- 
tesque spirit of her descriptions. 

“The rascal was quick,” said the 
Bodagh ; “but upon my credit, Biddy, 
you wor a pop afore him for all that. 

ivil a thing I, or Jobn, or the others 
could do wid only one gun an a case 
0’ pistols against so many—still we 
would have fought life or death for 
poor Una, any how. But, Biddy, 
here, good girl, by her cleverness and 
invention saved us the danger, an’ 
maybe was the manes of savin’ some 
of our lives or theirs. God knows 
I'd have no relish to be shot myself,” 
said the pacific Bodagh, “nor would I 
ever have a day or night’s pace if I 
had the blood of a fellow crathur on 
my sowl—upon my sowl I wouldn't.” 

“But blood alive, masther, what 
could:I ’a’ done only for Ned M‘Cor- 
mick, that gave us the hard word ?” 
said Biddy, anxious to transfer the 
merit of the transaction to her lover. 

“ Well, well, Bid,” replied the 
Bodagh, “ maybe neither Ned or your- 
self will be a loser by it. If you're 
bint on layin’ your heads together we'll 
find you a weddin’ present, any way.” 

“ Bedad, sir, I'm puzzled to know 
how they got in so asy,” said Ned. 

“ That matter remains to be cleared 
up yet,” said John. “ There is certainly 
treachery in the camp, somewhere.” 

“Tam cock sure the hall-door was 
not latched,” said Duffy ; for they had 
neither stop nor stay at it.” 

“There is a villing among us sar- 
tinly,” observed Mrs. O’Brien ; for as 
heaving is above me I locked it wid 
my own two hands this blessed night.” 


* This order or throng of the Ages is taken from Pastorini. 
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“TI thought it might be wid the kay, 
Bridget,” said the Bodagh, laughing at 
his own easy joke ; “ for you see, doors 
- ginerally locked wid kays—ha! ha! 
1a !” 

“ Faix, but had Oona been tuck 
away tonight wid that vag o’ the world, 
it’s not laughin’ you'd be.” 

“God, he sees, that’s only thruth, 
too, Bridget,” he replied; “but still 
there’s some rogue about the place 
that opened the door for the villins.” 

“ Dar ma chuirp, Vl hould goold I 
put the saddle on the right horse in no 
time,” said Biddy. “ Misthress, will 
you call Kitty Lowry, ma’am i’ you 
plase? I'll do every thing above 
boord ; no behind bucks for me; 
blazes to the one alive hates foul play 
more nor I do.” 

We ought to have observed that 
one of Biddy’s peculiarities was a 
more than usual readiness at letting 
fly, and not unfrequently at giving an 
oath; and as her character presented 
a strange compound of simplicity and 
cleverness, honesty and adroitness, her 
master and mistress, and fellow ser- 
vants were frequently amused by this 
unfeminine propensity. For instance, 
if Una happened to ask her, “ Biddy, 
did you iron the linen ?” 

Her usual reply was, “ No, blust the 
iron, miss, I hadn't time.” Of course 
the family did every thing in their power 
to discourage such a practice; but on 
this point they found. it impossible to 
reform her. Kitty ae s counte- 
nance, when she appeared, certainly 
a strong inclinations of guilt ; 
yut still there was a hardness of out- 
line about it which gave promise at the 
same time of the most intrepid assu- 
rance. Biddy, on the other hand, 
was brimful of consequence; and a 
sense of authority on finding that the 
judicial power was on this occasion 
entrusted chiefly to her hands, She 
rose up when Kitty entered, and stuck 
a pair of red formidable fists with great 
energy into her sides. 

“ Pray ma’am,” said she, “ what’s the 
raisin you refused to let me in tonight, 
afther gettin away wid my life from 
that netarnal blackguard, Bartle Fla- 
nagan—what’s the raison I say, ma’am, 
that you kep me out afther you Anewn 
who was in it ?” 

There was here visible a slight vi- 
bration of the head, rather gentle at 
the beginning, but clearly prophetic of 
ultimate energy, and an unequivocal 
determination to enforce whatever she 


might say with suitable action even in 
its widest sense. 

“ An’ pray, ma’am,” said the other 
for however paradoxical it may appear 
—it is an established case that in all 
such displays between women, polite. 
ness usually keeps pace with scur. 
rility.” 

” An’ pray ma’am,” replied Kitty 
“is it to the likes o’ you we're to say 
our catechize ?” 7 

Biddy was resolved not to be out- 
done in politeness, and replied— 

“Af you plaise, ma'am,” with a 
courtesy. 

“Lord project us! what will we 
hear next, I wondher! Well, ma’am?” 
Here her antagonist stood, evidently 
waiting for the onset. 

“You'll hear more than’ll go down 
your back pleasant afore I’ve done 
wid you, ma’am.” 

“Don’t be makin us long for it in 
the mane time, Miss Biddy.” 

- You didn’t answer my question, 
Miss Kitty. Why did you refuse to 
let me in tonight ?” 

“For good raisons—bekase I hard 
you collogin’ an’ whisperin’ wid a pack 
o’ fellows ’ithout.” 

* An’ have you the brass to say so, 
knowin’ that it’s false an’ a lie into the 
bargain?” (Head energetically shaken.) 

“ Have I the brass, is it? | keep my 
brass in my pocket, ma'am, not in my 
face, like some of our friends.” (Head 
shaken in reply to the action displayed 
by Kitty.) 

This was a sharp retort ; but it was 
very well returned. 

“ Thank you, ma’am,” replied Biddy, 
if its faces you're spaken about, I 
know you're able to outface me any 
day ; but whatever's in my face there's 
no desate in my heart, Miss Lowry. 
Put that in your pocket.” (One trium- 
phant shake of the head at the conclu- 


oe 

* There's as much in your heart as’ll 
shame your face, yet, Miss Nulty. Put 
that in yours.” (Another triumphant 
shake of the head.) 

“Thank God,” retorted Biddy, 
“none o’ my friends ever knewn what 
a shamed face is. I say, madam, none 
o’ my family iver wore a shamed face. 
Thiguthu shin?” (Do you understand 
that ?) 

This, indeed, was a bitter hit ; for 
the reader must know that a sister of 
Lowry’s had not passed through the 
world without the breath of slander 
tarnishing her fair fame. 
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«Oh it’s well known your tongue’s 
no scandal, Biddy.” 

“Thin that’s more than can be sed 

yours, Kitty.” 
- Nt my iniaher met wid a misfor- 
tune it was many a betther woman's 
case than ever you'll be. Don't shout 
till you get out o’ the wood, ma’am. 
You dunna what's afore yourself. Any 
how it’s not be lettin’ fellows into 
the masther’s kitchin whin the family’s 
in bed, an’ dhrinkin’ whiskey wid them 
that'll get through the world wid your 
character safle. * * * An’ you're 
nothin’ but a barge or you'd not 
dhraw down my shisther’s name that 
never did you an ill turn, whatever 
she did to herself, poor girl!” 

An’ do you dar’ for to call me a 
barge? * * * * Blast your in- 
surance! be this an’ be that, for a 
farden I’d malivogue the devil out o’ 
you.” aan 

“We're not puttin it past you, 
madam; you're blaggard enough to 
fight like a man; but we're not goin’ 
to make a blaggard an’ a bully of our- 
selves, in the mane time.” 

[The conversation of which we are 
giving a very imperfect report, was 
garnished by both ladies, with sundry 
vituperative epithets, which it would 
be inconsistent with the dignity of our 
history to record.] 

“That's bekase you haven't the 
blood of a hen in you * * * * sure 
we know what you are! But howld! 
be me sowl you're doin’ me for all that. 
Ah, ha! I see where you're ladin me; 
but it won't do, Miss Kitty Lowry. I'll 
bring you back to the catechise agin. 
You'd light the sthraw to get away 
in the smoke; but you're worth two 
gone people yet, dhough.” 
ae half a dozen o’ you any 
ay.” 

“Well, as we're both to the fore, 
we'll soon see that. How did you 
know, my lady, that the masther’s 
hall-door was left open tonight ?— 
Answer me that, on the nail!” 

This was what might be very pro- 
perly called a knockdown blow ; for if 
the reader but reflects a moment he 
will see that Kitty, on taxing her an- 
tagonist after her rescue, with leaving 
it open, directly betrayed herself, as 
there was and could have been no one 
in the house cognizant of the fact at 
the time unless the guilty person. 
With this latter exception, Alick Nulty 
was the only individual aware of it, 
and from whom the knowledge of it 
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could come. Kitty, therefore, by her 
over anxiety to exculpate herself from 
a charge which had not been made, 
became the unconscious instrument of 
disclosing the fact of her having left 
the door open. 

This trying query, coming upon her 
unexpectedly as it did, threw her into 
palpable confusion. Her face became 
at once suffused with a deep scarlet 
hue, occasioned by mingled shame 
and resentment, as was at once evident 
from the malignant and fiery glare 
which she turned upon her querist. 

“Get out,” she replied; “do you 
think I'd think it worth my while to 
answer the likes o’ you ? I'd see you 
farther than I could look first. You, 
indeed! faugh! musha bad luck to 
your impidence !” 

“Oh, i’ you plaise, ma’am,” said 
Biddy, dropping a courtesy, that 
might well be termed the very pink 
of politeness—* we hope you'll show 
yourself a betther Christhin than to 
be ignorant o’ your catechise, So, 
ma'am, if it ’ud be plasin’ to you afore 
the company maybe you'd answer it.” 

“ Who made you my misthress, you 
blaggard flipe ; who gave you autho- 
rity to ax me sich a question ?” replied 
the other. A fellow sarvant like my- 
self! to the divil I pitch you. You, 
indeed! Faix, it’s well come up wid 
the likes o’ you to ballyrag over me !” 

“ Well, but, ma'am dear, will you an- 
swer—that is i’ you plase, for sure we 
can’t forget our manners you know—will 
vou jist answer what I axed you? Oh, 
be me sowl, your face condimns you, 
my lady,” said Biddy, abruptly chang- 
ing her tone; “it does, you yolla 
Mulatty, it dues. You bethrayed the 
masther’s house, an’ Miss Oona, too, 
you villin o’ blazes. If you could see 
your face now—your guilty face.” 

The spirit of her antagonist, being 
that of a woman, could bear no more. 
The last words were scarcely uttered, 
when Lowry made a spring like a 
tigress at her opponent, who, however, 
received this onset with a skill and in- 
trepidity worthy of Penthesilea herself. 
They were immediately separated. but 
not until they had twisted and twined 
about one another two or three times, 
after which, each displayed, by way of 
trophy, a copious handful of hair that 
had eal proprietorship during their 
brief but energetic conflict. In addi- 
tion to this, there were visible on 
Kitty’s face five small streams of liquid 
gore, which, no doubt, would have 
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been found to correspond with the 
red expanded talons of her antagonist. 

John O’Brien then put the question 
seriously to Lowry, who, now that her 
blood was up, or probably feeling that 
she had betrayed herself, declined to 
answer it at all. 

“ T'll answer nottin’ I don’t like,” she 
replied ; an’ I'll not be ballyragged by 
any one—not even by you, Misther 
a, an’ what's more, I'll lave the 
sarvice at the skriek o’ day to-morrow. 
I wouldn't live in the house wid that 
one; my life udn’t be safe undher 
the wan roof wid her.” 

“ Thin you'll get no correcther from 
any one here,’ said Mrs. O’Brien ; “ for 
indeed any way, there was never a 
minute's pace in the kitchen since you 
came into it.” 

“Divil cares,” she replied, with a 
toss of her head ; “if I don't, [ must 
only live widout it, and will, I hope.” 

She then flounced out of the room, 
and kept grumbling in an insolent tone 
of voice, until she got to her bed. 
Alick Nulty then detailed all the cir- 
cumstances he had witnessed, by which 
it appeared unquestionable that Kitty 
Lowry had been aware of Flanagan’s 
design, and was consequently one of 
his accompliees. This in one sense 
was true, whilst in another and the 
worst they did her injustice. It is true 
that Bartle Flanagan pretended affec- 
tion for her, and contrived on many 
occasions within the preceding five 
months, that several secret meetings 
should take place between them, and 
almost always upon a Sunday, which 
was the only day she had any oppor- 
tunity of secing him. He had no 
notion, however, of entrusting her 
with his secret. In fact, no man 
could possibly lay his plans with deeper 
design or more ingenious precaution 
for his own safety, than Flanagan. 
Having gained a promise from the 
credulous girl to elope with him on the 
night in question, he easily induced 
her to leave the hall-door open. His 
exploit, however, having turned out so 
different in its issue from that which 
Kitty expected, she felt both chagrined 
and confounded, and knew not at first 
whether to ascribe the abduction of 
Biddy Nulty to mistake or design ; for, 
indeed, she was not ignorant of Flana- 
gan’s treacherous conduct to the sex— 
no female having ever repulsed him, 
whose character he did not injure 
whenever he could do so with safety. 
Biddy’s return, however, satisfied 


her that Bartle must have made a 
blunder of some kind, or he would not 


have taken away her fellow. 
instead of herself and it wan the bin 
terness which weak minds always feel 
when their own wishes happen to be 
disappointed, that prompted her re. 
sentment against poor Biddy, who was 
unconsciously its object. Flanagan’s 
primary intention was still, however 
in some degree effected, so far as re. 
garded the abduction. The short 
space of an hour gave him time to 
cool and collect himself sufficiently to 
form the best mode of action under the 
circumstances. He resolved, there. 
fore, to plead mistake, and to produce 
Kitty Lowry to prove that his visit 
that night to the Bodagh’s house was 
merely to fulfil their mutual promise 
of eloping together, 

But there was the robbery staring 
him in the face ; and how was he to 
manage that? This, indeed, was the 
point on which the accomplished 
villain felt by the sinking of his heart 
that he had overshot his mark. When 
he looked closely into it, his whole 
frame became cold and feeble from 
despair, the hard paleness of mental 
suffering settled upon his face, and his 
brain was stunned by a stupor which 
almost destroyed the power of think- 
ing. 

All this, however, availed him not. 
Before twelve o’clock the next day in- 
formations had been sworn against 
him, and at the hour of three, he found 
himself in the very room which had 
been assigned to Connor O'Donovan, 
sinking under the double charge of 
abduction and robbery. 

And now once more did the muta- 
bility of public feeling and opinion as 
usual become apparent. No sooner 
had fame spread abroad the report of 
Flanagan’s two-fold crime, and his im- 
prisonment, than those very people 
who had only a day or two before in- 
ferred that Connor O'Donovan was 
guilty, because his accuser’s conduct 
continued correct and blameless, now 
changed their tone, and insisted that 
the hand of God was visible in Flana- 
gan’s punishment. Again were all the 
dark traits of his character dragged for- 
ward and exposed ; and this man re- 
minded that man, as that man did some 
other man, that he had said more than 
once that Bartle Flanagan would be 
hanged for swearing away an innocent 
young man’s life. Such, however, with- 
our reference to truth or justice, is 
public opinion among the great body 
of the people, who are swayed by their 
feelings only instead of their judgment. 
The Tower public will, as a matter of 
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course, feel at random upon every 
thing, and like a fortune-teller, it will 
for that reason, and for that only, some- 
times be found on the right side. From 
the time which elapsed between the 
riod of Bartle’s imprisonment and 
that of his trial, many strange circum- 
stances occurred in connexion with it, 
of which the public at large were com- 
pletely ignorant. Bartle was now at 
the mercy of a man who had been long 
looked upon with a spirit of detesta- 
tion and vengeance by those illegal 
confederacies with whic he had uni- 
formly declined to associate himself, 
Flanagan's party, therefore, had now 
only two methods of serving him, one 
was intimidation, and the other a gene- 
ral subscription among the various 
lodges of the district, to raise funds for 
his defence. ‘To both of these means 
they were resolved to have recourse. 
Many private meetings they held 
among themselves upon those impor- 
tant matters, at which Dandy Duffy 
and Ned M‘Cormick attended, as was 
their duty ; and well was it for them 
that the part they took in defeating 
Bartle Flanagan, and serving the 
Bodagh and his family was unknown 
to their confedarates. To detail the 
proceedings of their meetings, and re- 
count the savage and vindictive ferocity 
of such men, would be paying the taste 
and humanity of our readers a bad 
compliment. It is enough to say that 
a fund was raised for Flanagan’s de- 
fence,and a threatening notice written 
to be posted on the Bodagh Buie’s 
door—of which elegant production 
the following is a literal copy :— 
“Buppua Bee—You ’ave wan iv 
our boys in for abjection an’ rubbry— 
an’ it seems is resolved to parsequte 
the poor boy at the nuxt ’Shizers—now 
dhis is be way av a dalikit hint to yew 
an’ yoos that af butt wan spudh av his 
blud is spiled in quensequence av yewr 
parsequtn im as the winther’s comin’ 
on an’ the wether gettin cowld an’ the 
long knights settin in yew may as well 
prapare yewr coughin an not that same 
remimber you’ve a praty dother an 
may no more about her afore your 
much shoulder. 
“Simon Petuer Starticut.” 
This and several others of the same 
class were served upon the Bodagh, 
with the intention of intimidating him 
from the prosecution of Flanagan. 
They had, however, quite mistaken 
theirman. The Bodagh, though peace- 
able and placable, had not one atom of 
the coward in his whole composition. 
On the contrary, he was not only re- 
tolute in resisting what he conceived 


to be oppressive or unjust. but he was 
also immoveably obstinate in any thing 
wherein he fancied he had right on his 
side. And even had his disposition been 
inclined to timidity or pliancy, his son 
Johu would have used all his influence 
to induce him to resist a system which 
is equally opposed to the laws of God 
and of man, as well as to the temporal 
happiness of those who are slaves to 
the terrible power which, like a familiar 
devil, it exercises over its victims un- 
der the hollow promise of protection. 

As the Bodagh and his son took the 
usual legal steps to forward the prose- 
cution, it was but natural that they 
should calculate upon the evidence of 
Dandy Duffy, Ned M‘Cormick, and 
Alick Nulty. John O’Brien accord- 
ingly informed them on the very night 
of the outrage, that his father and 
himself would consider them as strong 
evidences against Bartle Flanagan, and 
call upon them as such. This infor- 
mation placed these young men in a 
position of incredible difficulty and 
danger. They knew not exactly at 
that moment how to proceed consis- 
tently with the duty which they owed 
to oe at large, and that which was 
expected from them by the dark com- 
bination to which they were united. 
M‘Cormick, however, begged of John 
O’Brien not to mention their names 
until the day after the next, and told him 
that if he could understand their rea- 
son for this request, he would not hesi- 
tate to comply with it. 

O'Brien, who suspected the true 
cause of their reluctance, did not on 
this occasion press them farther, but 
consented to their wishes, and pro- 
mised not to mention their names even 
as indirectly connected with the out- 
rage, until the time they had specified 
had elapsed. 

In the course of the following day 
Nogher M‘Cormick presented himself 
to the Bodagh and his son, neither of 
whom felt much difficulty in divining 
the cause of his visit. 

“ Well,” said Nogher, after the first 
usual civilities had passed, “glory be 
to God, gintlemen, this is desperate 
fine weather for the season—barrin’ 
the wet.” 

John smiled, but the plain matter- 
of-fact Bodagh replied, 

“Why, how the devil can you call 
this good weather, neighbour, when it’s 
raining for the last week, night and 
day ?” 

“I do call it goody er for all 
that,” returned Nogher, *“igr-you ought 
to know that every weatliét’s good that 
God sends.” 
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“Well,” said the Bodagh, taken 
aback a little by Nogher's piety, 
there’s truth in that too. You are 
right, neighbour.” 

“T am right,” said Nogher, “ an’ it’s 
nothin’ else than a sinful word to say 
that this is bad weather, or that’s bad 
weather—bekase, as the Scripthur says, 
‘vo be to the as 

“But pray,” interrupted John, 
“what’s your business with my father 
and me ?” 

Nogher rubbed down his chin very 
gravely and significantly. 

“Why,” said he, “somethin’ for 
your own good, gintlemin.” 

* Well, what is that,” said John, 
anxious to bring him to the point as 
soon as possible. 

“ The truth, gintlemen, is this—I am 
an ould man, an’ I hope that I never 
was found to be anything else than an 
honest one. They're far away this day 
that could give mea good carrecthur— 
two o’ them anyhow I’!l never forget— 
Connor an’ his mother ; but I'll never 
see them agin; an’ the ould man too, J 
never could hate him, in regard of the 
love he bore his son. Long, long was 
the journey he tuck to see that son, an’, 
as he tould me the day he wint into 
the ship, to die in his boy’s arms ; for 
he said heaven wouldn’t be heaven to 
him, if he died any where else.” 

Nogher’s eyes filled as he spoke, and 
we need scarcely say that neither the 
Bodagh nor his son esteemed him the 
less for his attachment to Connor 
O'Donovan and his family. 

“The sooner I end the business I 
come about to-day,” said he, “ the bet- 
ther. You want my son Ned, Dandy 
Duffy, an’ Alick Nulty, to join in givin’ 
evidence against blaggard Bartle Fla- 
nagan. Now, the truth is, gintlemen, 
you don’t know the state o’ the country. 
If they come into a coort o’ justice 
aginst him their lives wont be worth a 
traneen. Its aginst their oath, I’m 
tould, as Ribbonmen, to prosecute one 
another ; aud from hints I resaved, I’m 
afeard they can’t doit, as I said, barrin’ 
at the risk o’ their lives.” 

« Father,” said John, “as faras I have 
heard, he speaks nothing but truth.” 

“I believe he does not,” rejoined 
the Bodagh, “ an’ by my sowl I'll be 
bound he’s an honest manu—uapon my 
credit I think you are, M‘Cormick.” 

“Pm thankful to you, sir,” said 
Nogher. 


“ I’m inclined to think further,” said 
John, “that we have proof enough 
against Flanagan without them.” 

“ Thin if you think so, John, God 
forbid that we'd be the manes of bring- 


in’ the young men into throuble, Ajj 
I’m sorry for is, that they allowed 
themselves to be hooked into sich 

dark and murdherous piece of villan . 

“TI know, sir, it’s a bad busine? 
said Nogher, “ but it can’t be helped 
now ; no man’s safe that won't join it,” 

“ Faith and I wont for one,” replied 
the Bodagh, “ not but they sent many 
athreat tome. Any thing aginst the 
laws o’ the counthry is bad, and never 
ends but in harm to them that’s con. 
sarned in it.” 

“ God forbid,” further observed his 
son, “that ever the day should come 
when the government of the country 
will shamefully and basely truckle to 
those agitating politicians, who, spiri- 
tual or otherwise, keep alive such mur- 
derous combinations for their own 
personal purposes. That day will be 
an unhappy day to the loyal Catho. 
lic, and the loyal Protestant, who may 
wish to rest contented under those 
laws which are adequate to their pro- 
tection, if firmly and impartially admi- 
nistered. M‘Cormick,” added the son, 
“villain as Flanagan is, we shall let 
him once more loose upon society, sooner 
than bring the lives of your son, and 
the two other young men into jeopardy, 
Such, unhappily is the state of the 
country, and we must submit to it.” 

“I thank you, sir,” said Nogher, 
“ The truth is, they’re sworn, it seems, 
not to prosecute one another, let what- 
ever may happen ; an’ any one of them 
that breaks that oath—God knows | 
wish they'd think of others as much as 
they do of it—barrin’ a stag that’s 
takin up, an’ kep’ safe by the govern- 
ment, is sure to be knocked on the 
head.” 

“ Say no more, M‘Cormick,” said 
the Bodagh’s inestimable son, “ say no 
more. No matter how this may ter- 
minate, we shall not call upon them as 
evidences. It must be so, father,” he 
added, “ and God help the country in 
which the law is a dead letter, and the 
passions and bigoted prejudices of dis- 
affected or seditious men, the active 
principle which impresses its vindictive 
horrors upon society. Although not 
myself connected with them, | know 
their oath, and—but I say no more. 
M‘Cormick, your friends are safe ; we 
shall not, as I told you, call upon them, 
be the result what it may ; better 
that one guilty should escape, than that 
three innocent persons should suffer.” 

Nogher again thanked him, and hav- 
ing taken up his hat, was about to re- 
tire, when he paused a moment, and, 
after some consideration with himself, 
said— 
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“You're ascholar, sir, an’—but may- 
be I’m sayin’ what I oughtn’t to say— 
but sure, God knows, it’s ali very well 
known long ago.” 

« What is it, M‘Cormick ?” asked 
John, “ speak out plainly ; we will not 
feel offended.” ; A 

«'Twas only this, sir,” continued 
Nogher, “ [’m an unlarned man ; but 
he would write to you may be—I mane 
Connor—an’ if he did, I’d be glad to 
hear—but I hope I dont offind you, 
sir. You wouldn't think of me maybe, 
although many and many’s the time I 
nursed him on these knees, an’ carried 
him about in these arms, an’ he cried — 
ay, as God is my judge, he cried bit- 
therly—when, as he said, at the time— 
‘Nogher, Nogher, my affectionate 
friend, I'll never see you more.’” 

John O’Brien shook him cordially 
by the hand, and replied—* I will make 
ita point to let you know any thing 
that our family may hear from him.” 

« An’ ifyou write to him, sir, just in 
a single line, to say that the affectionate 
ould friend never forgot him.” 

“ That, too, shall be done,” replied 
John-—“ you may rest assured of it.” 


The Bodagh, whose notions in mat- 
ters of delicacy and feeling were rough 
but honest, now rang the bell with an 
uncommon, nay, an angry degree of 
violence. 

“ Get up some spirits here, an’ don’t 
be asleep. You must take a glass of 
whiskey before you go,” he said, ad- 
dressing Nogher. 

« Sir,” replied Nogher, “ I’m in a 
hurry home, for I'm aff my day’s work.” 

“ By —— but you must,” rejoined 
the Bodagh ; “ and what’s your day’s 
wages ?” 

“ Ten pence.” 

“ There’s half-a-crown ; an’ I tell 
you more, you must come an’ take a 
cot-tack undher me, and you'll find the 
change for the betther, never fear.” 

In point of fact it was so concluded, 
and Nogher left the Bodagh’s house 
with a heart thankful to Providence 
that he had ever entered it. 

The day of Flianagan’s trial, how- 
ever, now upproached, and our readers 
are fully aware of the many chances of 
escaping justice which the state of the 
eountry opened to him, notwithstand- 
ing his most atrocious villany. As 
some one, however, says in a play—in 
that of Othello, we believe—* God is 
above all,” so might Flanagan have 
said on this occasion. The evidence 
of Biddy Nulty, some of the other ser- 
vants, and the Bodagh, who identified 
some of the notes, was quite sufficient 
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against him, with respect to the rob- 
bery. Nor was any evidence adduced 
of more circumstantial weight than 
Kitty Lowry’s, who, on being satisfied 
of Flanagan’s designs against Una, 
and that she was consequently no more 
than his dupe, openly acknowledged 
the part she had taken in the occur- 
rences of the night on which the out- 
rages were committed. This confes- 
sion agreed so well with Bartle’s cha- 
racter for caution and skill in every 
thing he undertook, that his object in 
persuading her to leave the hall-door 
open was not only clear, but perfectly 
consistent with the other parts of his 
= It was a capital crime ; and when 
ame once more had proclaimed abroad 
that Bartle Flanagan was condemned 
to be hanged for robbing Bodagh Buie, 
they insisted still more strongly that 
the sentence was an undeniable instance 
of retributive justice. Striking indeed 
was the difference between his deport- 
ment during the trial, and the manly 
fortitude of Connor O’Donovan, when 
standing under as heavy a charge at 
the same bar. Themoment he entered 
the dock, it was observed that his face 
expressed all the pusillanimous symp- 
toms of the most unmanly terror. His 
brows fell, or rather hung ovef his 
eyes, asif all their muscular power had 
been lost—giving to his countenance 
not only the vague sullenness of irreso- 
lute ferocity, but also, as was legible in 
his dead small eye, the cold calcula- 
tions of deep and cautious treachery ; 
nor was his white haggard cheek a less 
equivocal assurance of his consummate 
cowardice. Many eyes were now 
turned upon him ; for we need scarcely 
say that his partin a case, which created 
so much romantic interest as the con- 
viction of Connor O'Donovan, and the 
history it developed of the mutual 
affection which subsisted between him 
and Una, was by no means forgotten. 
And even if it had, his present appear- 
ance and position would, by the force 
of ordinary association, have revived 
it in the minds of many then present. 

Deprived of all moral firmness, as he 
appeared to be, on entering the dock, 
yet as the trial advanced, it was evident 
that his heart and spirits were sinking 
still more and more, until at length his 
face, in consequence of its ghastliness, 
and the involuntary hanging of his eye- 
brows, indicated scarcely eny other ex- 
pression than that of utter helplessness, 
or the feeble agony of a mind so miser- 
ably prostrated, as to be hardly con- 
scious of the circumstances around him. 
This was clearly obvious when the ver- 
dict. of “ guilty” was. uttered in ‘the 
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dead silence which prevailed through 
the court. No sooner were the words 
pronounced than he looked about him 
wildly, and exclaimed— 

“What's that ? what's that? Oh, 
God !—sweet Jasus !—sweet Jasus ! 


His lips then moved for a little, and 
he was observed to mark his breast pri- 
vately with the sign of the cross ; but 
in such a manner as to prove that the 
act was dictated by the unsettled inco- 
herency of terror, and not Ly the 
promptings of piety or religion. 

The judge now put on the black cap, 
and was about to pronounce the fatal 
sentence, when the prisoner shrieked 
out, “ Oh, my Lord—My Lord, spare 
me. Oh, spare me, for I’m not fit to 
die. I daren’t meet God.” 


“ Alas!” exclaimed the Judge, “un- 
happy man, it is too often true, that 
those who are least prepared to meet 
their Almighty Judge, are also the least 
reckless in the perpetration of those 
crimes which are certain, ere long, to 
hurry them into his presence. You 
find now, that whether as regards this 
life or the next, he who observes the 
laws of his religion and his country, is 
the only man who can be considered, in 
the true sense of the word, his own 
friend ; and there is this advantage in 
his conduct, that whilst he is the best 
friend to himself, it necessarily follows, 
that he must be a benefactor in the 
same degree to society at large. To 
such a man the lawsare a security, and 
not, as in your case, and in that of those 
who resemble you, a punishment. It 
is the wicked only who hate the laws, 
because they are conscious of having 
provoked their justice. In asking me 
to spare your life, you are aware that 
you ask me for that which I cannot 
grant. There is nothing at all in your 
case to entitle you to mercy ; and if by 
the life you have led, you feel that 
you are unfit to die, it is clear upon 
your own principles, and by the use 
you have made of life, that you are 
unfit to live.” 

He then proceeded to exhort him in 
the usual terms, to sue for reconciliation 
with an offended God, through the me- 
rits and sufferings of Christ. After 
which he sentenced him to be executed 
on the fifth day from the close of the 
assizes. On hearing the last words of 
the Judge he clutched the dock at which 
he stood with a convulsive effort ;—his 
hands aud arms, however, became the 
next moment relaxed, and he sank 
down in a state of helpless insensibility. 
On reviving he found himself in his 
cell, attended by two of the turnkeys, 


who felt now .more alarmed at his 
screams and the horror which. was 
painted on his face, than by the fainting 
fit from which he had just recovered, 
It is not our design to dwell at much 
length upon the last minutes of such a 
man ; but we will state briefly, that, as 
might be expected, he left nothing > 
attempted to save his own life. On the 
day after his trial, he sent for the 
sheriff, and told him, that provided 
his life were granted by the govern. 
ment, he could make many impor. 
tant disclosures, and give very valu. 
able information concerning the state 
and prospects of Ribbonism in the 
country, together with a long list of 
the persons who were attached to 
it in that parish. The sheriff told 
him that this information, which might 
under other circumstances, have been 
deemed of much value by government, 
had already been anticipated by another 
man during the very short period that 
elapsed since his conviction. . There 
was nothing which he could now dis- 
close, the sheriff added, that he himself 
was not already in possession of, even 
to the rank which he, Flanagan, was 
invested with among them, and the 
very place where he and they had held 
theirlast meeting. But, independently 
of that, he proceeded, it is not usual for 
government to pardon the principals in 
any such outrage as that for which you 
have been convicted. I shall, however, 
transmit your proposal to the Secretary, 
who may act in the matter as he thinks 
proper.” 

In the mean time his relatives and 
confederates were not idle outside, 
each party having already transmitted 
a petition to the Castle in his behalf. 
That of his relations contained only 
the usual melancholy sentiments, and 
earnest entreaties for mercy, which are 
to be found in such documents. The 
memorial, however, of his confederates 
was equally remarkable for its perverted 
ingenuity, and those unlucky false- 
hoods which are generally certain to 
defeat the objects of those who have 
recourse to them. 

It went to say, that petitioners feared 
very much that the country was in a 
dangerous state in consequence of the 
progressive march of Ribbonism in part 
of that parish, and in many of the sur- 
rounding districts. ‘That the unhappy 
prisoner had for some time past made 
himself peculiarly obnoxious to this il- 
legal class of persons ; and that he was 
known in the country as what is termed 
“a marked man,’ ever since he had the 
courage to prosecute, about two years 
ago, oue of their most notorious leaders, 
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by name Connor O'Donovan, of Lisna- 
mona; who was, at the period of writing 
that memorial, a convict during life in 
New South Wales for a capital White- 
boy offence. 

That said Connor O' Donovan having 
seduced the affections of a young wo- 
man named Una O'Brien, daugliter of a 
man called Michael O’Brien, otherwise 
Bodagh Buie, or the Yellow Churl, de- 
manded her in marriage from her father 
and family, who unanimously rejected 
his pretensions. Upon which, insti- 
gated by the example and practice of 
the dark combination of which he was 
so distinguished a leader, he persuaded 
memorialist, partly by entreaties, but 
principally by awful and mysterious 
threats to join him in the commission 
of this most atrocious crime. That 
from the moment he had been forced 
into the participation of such an act, 
his conscience could not permit him to 
rest night or day ; and he consequently 
came forward boldly and fearlessly, and 
did what he considered his duty to God 
and his country. 

That in consequence of this consci- 
entious act, O’Donovan the Ribbon 
ringleader, was capitally convicted ; 
but through the interest of some lead- 
ing gentlemen of the parish, who were 
ignorant of his habits and connections, 
the sentence was, by the mercy of 
government, commuted to transporta- 
tion for life. 

That upon his banishment from the 
country, the girl whose affections he 
had seduced, became deranged for 
some time ; but after her recovery, ex- 
pressed, on many occasions, the most 
bitter determination tou revenge upon 
petitioner the banishinent of her lover ; 
and that the principal evidence upon 
which petitioner was convicted, was 
hers* and that of a girl named Bridget 
Nulty, formerly a servant in his father's 
house, and known to have been his 
paramour. 

That this girl, Bridget Nulty, was 
taken into O’Brien’s family at the sug- 
gestion of his daughter Una; and that 
from motives of personal hatred, she 
and Bridget Nulty, aided by another 
female servant of O’Brien’s, named 
Kitty Lowry, formed the conspiracy of 
which petitioner isunhappily the victim. 

It then proceeded to detail how the 
conspiracy which Una O’Brien and the 
two females she had taken in as ac- 
complices, was carried into effect; all 
of which was done with singular tact 
and ingenuity ; every circumstance 
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being made to bear a character and de- 
sign diametrically opposed to truth. It 
concluded by stating that great exulta- 
tion had been manifested by the Rib- 
bonmen of that parish, who, on the 
night of petitioner's conviction lit bon- 
fires in several parts of the neighbour- 
hood, fired shots, sounded horns, and 
displayed other symptoms of great re- 
joicing ; and hoped his Excellency 
would therefore interpose his high pre- 
rogative, and prevent petitioner from 
falling a sacrifice to a conspiracy on 
the one hand, and the resentment of a 
traitorous confederacy on the other; 
and all this only for having conscien- 
tiously and firmly served the govern- 
ment of the country. 

Our readers need not be surprised at 
the ingenuity of this plausible petition, 
for the truth is that before government 
supported any system of education at 
allin Ireland, the old hedge school- 
masters were almost to a man, office- 
bearers and leaders in this detestable 
system. Such men, and those also 
who were designed for the priesthood, 
with here and there an occasional poor 
scholar, were uniformly the petition 
writers, and indeed, the general scribes 
of the little world in which they lived. 
In fact, we have abundance of public 
evidence to satisfy us, that persons of 
considerable literary attainments have 
been connected with Ribbonism in all 
its stages. 

This fine writing, however, was un- 
fortunately counteracted in consequence 
of the information already laid before 
the sheriff by no less a personage than 
Rousin Redhead, who, fearing alike 
the treachery and enmity of his leader, 
resolved thus to neutralise any disclo- 
sures he should happen to make. But 
lest this might not have been sufficient 
to exhibit the character of that docu- 
meut, the proposal of Bartle himself 
to make disclosures was transmitted to 
the secretary of state, by the same 
post ; so that both reached that gen- 
tleman, pari passu, to his no small 
astonishment. 

Had Flanagan’s confederates con- 
sulted him, he would of course have 
dissuaded them from sending any peti- 
tion at all, or at least, only such as he 
could approve of, but such is the hol- 
lowness of this bord, and so little con- 
fidence is placed in its obligation, that 
when any of its victims happen to find 
themselves in a predicament similar to 
Flanagan's, his companions without lead 
such a life of terror, and suspicion, and 


* This was a falsehood, inasmuch as Una, having been concealed in another room, 
sould give and did give no evidence that any way affected his life. 
Vo. XI, 
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doubt as it would be difficult to de- 
scribe, But when, asin Bartle’s case, 
there exists a strong distrust in his 
firmness and honesty, scarcely one can 
be found hardy enough to hold any 
communicetion with him. This easil 
and truly accounts for the fact of their 
having got this petition written and 
sent to government in his name. The 
consequence was, that on the day pre- 
vious to that named for his execution, 
his death warrant reached the sheriff, 
who lost no time in apprizing him of 
his unhappy fate. 

This was a trying task to that hu- 
mane and amiable gentleman, who had 
already beard of the unutterable tor- 
tures which the criminal suffered from 
the horror of approaching death, and 
the dread of eternity ; for neither by 
penitence nor even remorse, was he in 
the slightest degree moved. 

“ To die!” said he, staggering back ; 
“to be in etarnity tomorrow; to have 
to face God before twelve o’clock! 
tarrible! tarrible! tarrible! Can no 
one save me? To die tomorrow !— 
tarrible !—tarrible !—tarrible! Oh that 
I could sink into the earth! that the 
ground ‘ud swally me!” 

The sheriff advised him to be a man, 
and told him to turn to God, who, ifhe 
repented, would in no wise cast him 
out. “ Act,” said he, “as O'Donovan 
did, whom you yourself prosecuted, 
and placed in the very cell in which 
you now stand.” 

“ Connor O'Donovan,” he exclaimed, 
“he might well bear to die ; he was in- 
nocent ; it was I that burned Bodagh 
Buie’s haggard; he had neither act 
nor part in it no more than the child 
unborn. I swore away his life out of 
revinge to his father an’ jealousy of 
himself about Una O’Brien. Oh, if I 
had as little to answer for now as he, [ 
could die—die! Sweet Jasus, an’ must 
I die tomorrow—be in the flames o’ 

ell afore twelve o'clock ! tarrible ! tar- 
1 

it was absolutely, to use his own 

vd, “terrible,” to witness the almost 
superhuman energy of his weakness. 
On making this last disclosure to the 
heriff, the latter stepped back from a 
feeling of involuntary surprise and 

ersion, exclaiming as he did it, 

“Oh God forgive you, unhappy and 
yuilty man, you have much, indeed, 
to answer for; and, as I said before, I 
advise you to make the most of the 
short time that is allotted to you, in 
repenting and seeking pardon from 
t rod.” 

The culprit heard him not, however, 
for his whole soul was fearfully ab- 
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sorbed in the contemplation of eternit 
and punishment, and death. . 

“Sir,” said the turnkey, “that’s the ° 
way he’s runnin’ about the room almost 
since his thrial ; not, to be sure, alto. 
gether so bad as now, but clappin’ his 
hands, an’ screamin’ an’ groanin’, that 
it’s frightful to listen to him. An’ his 
dhrames, sir, is worse. God, sir, if 
you'd hear him asleep, the hair would 
stand on your head ; indeed, one of us 
is ordered to be still with him.” 

“ It is right,” replied the sheriff, who, 
after recommending him to get a cler- 
gyman, left him, and with his usual 
promptness and decision, immediately 
wrote to the secretary of state, ac. 
quainting him with Flanagan’s confes- 
sion of his own guilt, and Connor 
O’Donovan’s innocence of the burning 
of O’Brien’s haggard ; hoping at the 
same time, that government would take 
instant steps to restore O'Donovan to 
his country and his friends, 

Soon alter the sheriff left him, a 
Roman Catholic clergyman arrived, for 
it appeared that against the priest who 
was chaplain to the jail, he had taken 
an insurmountable prejudice, in conse- 
quence of some fancied resemblance he 
supposed him to bear to the miser’s 
son. The former gentleman spent that 
night with him, and after a vast deal of 
exertion and difficulty, got him so far 
composed, as that he attempted to con- 
fess to him, which, however, he did 
only in a hurried and distracted man- 
ner. 

But how shall we describe the scene, 
and we have it from more than one or 
two witnesses, which presented itself, 
when the hour of his execution drew 
nigh, His cries and shriekings were 
distinctly heard for a considerable dis- 
tance along the dense multitudes which 
were assembled to witness his death ; 
thus giving to that dreadful event a 
character of horror so deep and 
gloomy, that many persons finding 
themselves unable to bear it, withdrew 
from the crowd, and actually fainted on 
hearing the almost supernatural tones 
of his yells and howlings within. 

In the meantime, the proceedings in 
the press-room were of a still more 
terrific description. He now resem- 
bled the stag at bay ; his strength be- 
came more than human. Qn attempt- 
ing to tie his hands, five men were 
found insuflicient for the woeful task. 
He yelled, and flung them aside like 
children, but made no attempt to 
escape, for in truth, he knew not what 
he did. The sheriff, one of the most 
powerful and athletic men to be found 
in a province, was turned about and 
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bent like an osier in his hands. His 
words, when the fury of despair per- 
mitted his wild and broken cries to be- 
come intelligible were now for life— 
only life upon any terms; and again 
did he howl out his horror of death, 
hell, and judgment. Never was such 
ascene perhaps witnessed. ; 

At length his hands were tied, and 
they attempted to get him up to the 
platform of death, but to their amaze- 
ment he was once more loose, and fly- 
ing to the priest, he clasped him with 
the gripe of Hercules. 

«Save me, save me,” he shouted. 
«Let me live. I can't die. You're 

uttin’ me into hell's fire. How can I 
ace God? Ho, it’s tarrible, it’s tar- 
rible,it’starrible! Life, life, life—only 
life—oh, only life !” 

As he spoke he pressed the reverend 
gentleman to his breast and kissed him, 
and shouted with a wildness of entreaty, 
which far transcended in terror the most 
outrageous paroxysms of insanity. 

“| will not lave the priest,” shrieked 
he ; “so long as I stay with him I'll be 
so long out of the punishments of etar- 
nity. I will stick to you. Don't— 
don’t put me away, but have pity on 
me. o—I'll not go, I'll not go.” 

Again he kissed his lips, cheeks, and 
forehead, and still clung to him with 
terrific violence, until at last his hands 
were finally secured beyond the _ 
bility of his again getting them loose. 
He then threw himself upon the ground, 
and still resisted, with a degree of mus- 
cular strength altogether unaccountable 
in a person even of his compact and 
rather athletic form. His appearance 
upon the platform will long be remem- 
bered by those who had the question- 
able gratification of witnessing it. It 
was the struggle of strong men dragging 
a strong man tothe most frightful of all 
eee When he was seen 
y the people in the act of being forced 
with such violence to the drop, they 
all moved, like a forest agitated by a 
sudden breeze, and uttered that strange 
murmur, composed of many passions, 
which can only be heard where a large 
number of persons are congregated to- 
gether under the power of something 
that is deep and thrilling in its interest. 
At length after a struggle for life, and a 
horror of death possibly unprecedented 
in the annals of crime, he was pushed 


upon the drop, the spring was touched, 
and the unhappy man passed shrieking 
into that eternity which he dreaded so 
much. His death was instantaneous, 
and after hanging the usual time, his 
body was removed to the gaol; the 
crowd began to disperse, and in twenty 
minutes the streets and people present- 
ed nothing more than their ordinary 
aspect of indifference to every thing 
but their own affairs.* 

Such and so slight, after all, is the 
impression which death makes upon 
life, when the heart and domestic 
affections are not concerned. 

And now, gentle and patient reader— 
for well, indeed, has thy patience been 
tried, during the progress of this tanta- 
lizing narrative—we beg to assure thee, 
that unless thou art so exquisitely ten- 
der-hearted as to mourn over the fate 
of Bartle Flanagan, the shadows which 
darkened the morning and noon of our 
story have departed, and its eve will 
be dewy, and calm, and effulgent. 

Flanagan’s execution, like any other 


just and necessary vindication of the 


laws, was not without its usual good 
effect upon the great body of the peo- 
le ; for although we are not advocates 
for a sanguinary statute-book, neither 
are we the culogists of those who, with 
sufficient power in their hands, sit 
calmly and serenely amidst scenes of 
outrage and crime, in which the inno- 
cent suffer by the impunity of the guilty. 
Fame, who is busy on such occasions, 
soon published to a far distance Flana- 
gan’s confession of having committed 
the crime for which O’Donovan was 
punished. John O’Brien had it him- 
self from the sheriff’s lips, as well as 
from a still more authentic statement 
written by the priest who attended him, 
and signed by the unhappy culprit’s 
mark, in the presence of that gentle- 
man, the governor of the gaol, and two 
turnkeys. The sheriff now heard from 
O’Brien, for the first time, that O’Do- 
novan’s parents having disposed of all 
their property followed him to New 
South Wales, a circumstance by which 
he was so much struck at the moment, 
that he observed tu O’ Brien, 

“Do you not think it the duty of 
government, considering all the young 
man and his parents have suffered by 
that rascal’s malice, to bring the whole 
family back at its own expense? For 


Naika cosiemaclidtegi Minced cnc tached cg ia at ila tt 
* We have only to’say, that W—m C—k, Esq. of L—sb—e, sheriff of the coun- 
ty of D—n, and those who officially attended, about four years ago, the execution 


of a man named M 


y, atthe gaol of D—np—k, for a most heinous murder, 


will, should they happen to see this description, not hesitate to declare that it falls 
far, far short of what they themselves witnessed upun this “terrible” occasion. There 
is nothing mentioned here which did not then occur, but there is much omitted. 
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my part, aware as I am of the excellent 
disposition of the Secretary, I think if 
we ask them it will be done.” 

“Our best plan, perhaps,” replied 
John, “is to get a memorial to that 
effect signed by those who subscribed 
to the former one in his behalf. I 
think it is certainly necessary, for to 
tell you the truth, I doubt whether 
they are in possession of funds suffi- 
cient for the expenses of so long a 
journey.” 

“I know,” said the sheriff, “that 
there is little time to be lost, for S vr 
naming the governor of the gaol, “tells 
me that the next convict ship sails in a 
fortnight. We must, therefore, push 
forward the business as rapidly as we 
can.” 

Well and truly did they keep their 
words, for we have the satisfaction of 
adding, that on the seventh day from 
the date of that conversation, they re- 
ceivedacommunication from the Castle, 
informing them that after having taken 
the peculiar hardships of O’Donovan’s 
singular case into mature consideration, 
they deemed the prayer of the memorial 
such as they felt pleasure in complying 
with ; and that the colonial secretary 
had been written to, to take the proper 
steps for the return of the young man 
and his parents to their own country at 
the expense of government. 

This was enough, and almost more 
than O’Brien expected. He had now 
done as much as could be done for the 
present, and nothing remained but to 
await their arrival with hope and pa- 
tience. In truth, the prospect that now 
presented itself to the Bodagh’s family 
was one in which, for the sake of the 
beloved Una, they felt a deep and 
overwhelming interest. Ever since 
Connor's removal from the country her 
spirits had gradually become more and 
more depressed. Atl her mirth and 
gaiety had abandoned her ; she dis- 
relished reading ; she avoided com- 
pany ; she hardly ever laughed, but on 
the contrary indulged in long fits of 
bitter grief while upon her solitary 
rambles. Her chief companion was 
Biddy Nulty, whom she exempted from 
her usual employment whenever she 
wished that Connor should be the topic 
of their conversation. Many a time 
have they strolled together through the 
garden, where Una. has often stood, 
and, pointing to the summer-house 
where the acknowledgments of their 
affection were first exchanged, said to 
her humble companion ; 

“ Biddy, that is the spot where he 
first told me that he loved me, and 
where I first acknowledged mine to 


She would then ‘pull out from her 
heartthe locket which contained hisrich 
brown hair, and after kissing it, sit 
and weep ou the spot which was so dear 
to her. 

Biddy’s task then, was to recount to 
the unhappy girl such anecdotes as she 
remembered of him ; and as these were 
all to his advantage, we need scarcely 
say that many an entertainment of this 
kind she was called upon to furnish to 
her whose melancholy enjoyment was 
now only the remembrance of him 
and what he had once been to her. 

«j would have been in a convent 
long before now, Biddy,” said she, a 
few days before Flanagan’s trial, “but 
I cannot leave my father and mother, 
because I know they could not live 
without me. My brother John has 
declined Maynooth lest I should feel 
melancholy for want of some person 
to amuse me and to cheer me; and now 
I feel that it would be an ungrateful 
return I should make if I entered a 
convent and left my parents without a 
daughter whom they love so well,-and 
my brother without a sister on whom 
he doats.” 

“ Well, Miss,” replied Biddy, «don’t 
be cast down ; for my past I'd always 
hope the best. Who knows, Miss, but 
a betther lafe may be turned up for 
you yet? Id houlda uaggin that God 
nivir intinded an innocent crature like 
you to spind the rest of your life in 
sudness and sorrow, as you're doin. 
Always hope for the best.” 

“ Ah, Biddy,” she replied, “ you don’t 
know what you speak of. His sentence 
is one that can never be changed ; and 
as for hoping for the best how can I do 
that, Biddy, when 1 kuow that I have 
no ‘ best’ to hope for. He was my dest 
in this world ; buthe isgone, Now go 
in Biddy, and leave me to myself for a 
little. You know how I love to be 
alone.” 

“ May God in heaven pity you, Miss 
Oona,” exclaimed the poor girl, whilst 
the tears gushed from her eyes, “as I 
do this day! Oh, keep up your heart, 
Miss, darlin; for while there's life 
there’s hope.” 

Little did she then dream, however, 
that hope would be so soon restored 
to her heart, or that the revolution of 
ariother year should see her waiting 
with trembling delight for the fulness 
of her happiness. 

On the evening previous to Bartle 
Flanagan's execution, she was pouring 
out tea for her father and mother as 
was usual, when her brother John came 
home on his return from the assizes. 
Although the smile of affection with 
which she always received him lit up 
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her dark glossy eyes, yet he observed 
that she appeared unusually depressed, 
and much more pale than she had been 
for some time past. 

“Una, are you unwell, dear ?” he 
asked, as she handed him a cup of tea. 

She looked at him with a kind of 
affectionate reproof in her eyes, as if 
she wondered that he should be igno- 
rant of the sorrow which preyed upon 
her. 

“ Not in health, John,” she replied ; 
#but that man’s trial, and the many 
remembrances it has stirred up in my 
mind, have disturbed me. I am very 
much cast down, as you may see. In- 
deed to speak truth, and without dis- 
guise, I t ink that my.heart is broken. 
Every one knows that a breaking heart 
is incurable.” 

“ You take it too much to yourself a 
lanna dhas,” said her mother ; “ but you 
must keep up your spirits, darlin—time 
will work wondhers.” 

“ With me, mother, it never can.” 

“ Una,” said John, with affected gra- 
vity, “you have just made two assertions 
which I can prove to be false.” 

She looked at him with surprise. 

“ False, dear John!” 

“Yes false, dear Una; and I will 
prove it,as I suid. In the first place, 
there is a cure for a breaking heart ; 
and in the next place time will work 
wonders even for you.” 

“Well,” said she, assuming a look of 
sickly cheerfulness, “ I should be very 
ungrateful, John, if I did not smile for 
you even when you don’t smile your- 
self, after all the ingenious plans you 
take to keep up my spirits.” 

“ My dear girl,” replied John, “1 
will not trifle with you; I ask you 
now to be firm, and say whether you 
are capable of hearing good news.” 

“Good news to me! | hope I am, 
John.” 

“ Well, then, I have to inform you 
that this day Bartle Flanagan has con- 
fessed that it was not Connor O' Dono- 
van who burned our haggard, but him- 
telf. The sheriff has written to inform 
the governmeut, so that we will have 
Connor back again with a name and 
character unsullied.” 

She looked at him for a moment, 
then at her parents ; and her cheek 
still got paler, and after a slight pause 
she burst out into a vehement and irre- 
pressible paroxysm of grief. 

“John, is this true?” enquired his 
father. 

“Vie na hoiah! John— blessed 
mother—thrue ?—but is it, John ? is it?” 

“Indeed it is, mother—the villain, 
now, that he has no hope of his life, 
confessed it this day.” 


“God knows, darlin,” exclaimed the 
Bodagh’s warm-hearted wife,. now 
melting into tears herself, “it's no 
wondher you should ery tears of joy 
for this. God wouldn't be above us, 
a cushbla oge machree, or he'd sind 
brighter days before your young and 
innocent heart.” 

Una could not speak, but wept on ; 
the grief she felt, however, became 
gradually milder in its character, until 
at length her violent sobbings were 
hushed ; and although the tears still 
flowed, they flowed in silence. 

“ We will have him back, sartinly,” 
said the Bodagh; “don’t cry dear, 
we'll have him here agin with no de- 
sateful villain to swear away his life.” 

“TI could die now,” said the noble- 
minded girl; “I think I could die 
now, without ever seeing him. His 
name is cleared, and will be cleared ; 
his character untainted; and that is 
dearer to me even than his love. Oh, 
I knew it; I knew it,” she fervently 
exclaimed; “and when all the world 
was against him, I was for him; I and 
his own mother—for we were the two 
that knew his heart best.” 

“ Well,” said John, smiling, “if I 
brought you gloomy news once, I be- 
lieve I brought you pleasant news 
twice. You remember when I told 
you that he was not to die.” 

“Indeed, John, dear, yon are the 
best brother that ever God blessed 
a sister with ; but I hope this is not a 
dream. Oh, can it be possible; and 
when I awake in the morning will it 
be to the sorrowful heart I had yes- 
terday? I am bewildered. After 
this who should ever despair in the 
goodness of God, or think that the 
trial he sends but for a time is to last 
always.” 

“ Bridget,” said the gracious Bodagh, 
“we must have a glass of punch ; an’ 
upon my reputaytion, Oona, we'll drink 
to his speedy return.” 

“'Throth, an’ Oona will take a glass, 
herself, this night,” added her mother; 
“an’ thanks be to Goodness she'll be 
our colleen dhas dhun agin—wont you 
have a glass, asthore machree ?” 

“Tl do any thing that any of you 
wishes me, mother,” replied Una. 

She gave, as she uttered the words, 
a slight sob, which turned their atten- 
tion once more to her; but they saw 
at once, by the brilliant sparkle of her 
eyes, that it was occasioned by the un- 
expected influx of delight and happi- 
ness which were accumulating around 
her heart. ° 

“ Mother,” she said, “ will you make 
the punch for them, tonight? I canno 
rest till I let poor Bidd » nov 
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what has happened. Cleared!” she 
added, exultingly, “his name and cha- 
racter cleared |” 

The beautiful girl then left the 
room, and short as was the space 
which. elapsed since she heard her 
brother's communication, they could 
not help being struck at the light 
elastic step with which she tripped 
out of it. Brief, however, as the 
period was, she had time to cast aside 
the burthen of care which had pressed 
her down, and changed her easy pace 
to the slow tread of sorrow. 

“God help our poor colleen dhas,” 
exclaimed her mother, “ but she’s the 
happy crature, this night.” 

« And happy will the hearth be where 
her light will shine,” replied her father, 

uoting a beautiful Irish proverb to 
that effect. 

“ The ways of Providence are beau- 
tiful when seen aright or understood,” 
observed her brother ; “shewas too good 
to be punished, but not too perfect to 
be tried. Their calamitous separation 
will enhance the value of their affec- 
tion for each other when they meet ; 
for pure and exalted as her love for 
him is yet, I am proud to say that 
Connor is worthy of her and it. 

That night her mother observed that 
Una spent a longer time than usual at 
her devotions, and on looking into her 
room when passing, she saw her on 
her knees, and heard her again sobbing 
with the grateful sense of a delighted 
heart. She did not again address her, 
and they all retired to happier slumbers 
than they enjoyed for many a night. 

Our readers have already had proofs 
of Una’s consideration, generosity, and 
uncommon delicacy. Her conduct at 
the approach of her lover’s trial, and 

again when he was about to leave her 
and his country for ever, they cannot, 
we are sure, have forgotten. When her 
brother had shewn the official commu- 
nication from the Castle, in which go- 
vernment expressed its intention of 
bringing Connor and his parents home 
at its own expense, the Bodagh and 
his wife knowing that the intended 
husband of their daughter possessed no 
means of supporting her, declared, in 
order to remove any shade of anxiety 
from her mind, that O’Donovan after 
their marriage should live with them- 
selves, for they did not wish, they said, 
that Una should be separated from 
them. This was highly gratifying to 
her, but beyond her lover's welfare, 
whether from want of thought or other- 
wise, it is not easy to say, she saw that 
their sympathy did not extend. This 
troubled her, for she knew how Connor 

is Di s, and how much anv 


want of comfort they might feel would 
distress him. She according] consulted 
with her ever-faithful confidant, John 
and begged of him to provide for them 
at her own expense a comfortable dwel- 
ling, and to furnish it as near as might 
be practicable to the manner in which 
their former one had been furnished 
She also desired bim to say nothing to 
their parents about this, “for I intend” 
she added, “ to have a little surprise for 
them all.” 

About the time, therefore, when the 
vessel in which they were to arrive was 
expected, a snug, well furnished house 
convenient to the Bodagh’s, amply 
stored with provisions, and kept by a 
daughter of Nogher M‘Cormick’s 
awaited them. Nothing that could 
render them easy was omitted, and 
many things also were procured in the 
shape of additional comforts, to which 
they had not been accustomed before, 

At length the arrival of the much 
wished-for vessel was announced, and 
John O’Brien, after having agreed to 
let Una know by letter where the 
Bodagh’s car should meet them, mount- 
ed the day coach, and proceeded to 
welcome home his future brother-in- 
law, prepared, at the same time, to 
render both to him and his parents 
whatever assistance they stood in need 
of, either pecuniary or otherwise, after 
so long and so trying a voyage. 

The meeting of two such kindred 
spirits may be easily conceived. There 
were few words wasted between them, 
but they were full of truth and sin- 
cerity. 

“My noble fellow,” said O’Brien, 
clasping Connor's hand, “she is at 
home with a beating heart and a happy 
one, waiting for you.” 

“John,” replied the other fervently, 
“the wealth of the universe is below 
her price. I'm not worthy of her, 
except in this, that I could shed my 
heart’s dearest blood to do her good.” 

“ Little you know of it yet,” said the 
other, smiling significantly, “but you 
will soon.” 

It appeared that Fardorougha’s wife 
had borne the hardships of both voy- 
ages better than her husband, who, as 
his son sensibly observed, had been too 
much worn down before by the struggle 
between his love for him and his at- 
tachment to his money. 

“ His cares is now nearly over,” said 
Connor, with asigh. “ Indeed he is so 
far gone that 1 don’t know how to lave 
him while I'm providin a home for 
him to die in.” 

“That is already done,” replied 
O’Brien, “Una did not forget it. 
They have a house near ours fur- 
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nished with every thing that can cou- 
tribute to their comfort.” 

Connor, on hearing this, paused, and 
his cheek became pale and red alter- 
nately with emotion—his nerves thrilled, 
and a charm of love and pleasure dif- 
fused itself over his whole being. 

“There is no use in my.speaking,” 
he exclaimed ; “love her more than I 
do I cannot.” 

In consequence of Fardorougha’s 
illness they were forced to travel by 
slower and shorter stages than they in- 
tended. O’Brien, however, never left 
them; for he knew that should the 
miser die on the way, they would re- 
quire the presence and services of a 
friend. In due time, however, they 
reached the place appointed by John 
for the car to meet them ; and ere many 
hours had passed, they found themselves 
once more in what they could call their 
ownhome. From the miser’s mind the 
power of observing external nature 
seemed to have been altogether with- 
drawn ; he made no observation what- 
ever upon the appearance or novelty of 
the scene to which he was conveyed, 
nor of the country through which he 

assed ; but when put to bed he covered 
Fimself with the bed-clothes, and soon 
fell into a slumber, 

“Connor,” said his mother, “ your 
father’s now asleep an’ won't miss you ; 
lose no time, thin, in goin’ to see her ; 
an’ may God strinthen you both for 
sich a meetin’ !” 

They accordingly went. 

The Bodagh was out, but Una and 
her mother were sitting in the parlour 
when the noise of a jaunting-car was 
heard driving up to the door; Una 
involuntarily looked out of the window, 
and seeing two she started up, and put- 
ting her hands together, hysterically 
exclaimed thrice, “ Mother, mother, 
mother, assist me, assist me—he’s here.” 
Her mother caught her in her arms ; and 
at the same moment Connor rushed in. 
Una could only extend her arms to re- 
ceive him ; he clasped her to his heart, 
and she sobbed aloud several times 
rapidly, and then her head sank upon 
his bosom. 

Her mother and brother were both 
weeping, 

Her lover looked down upon her, 
and as he hung over the beautiful and 
insensible girl, the tears which he shed 
copiously bedewed her face, After a 
few minutes she recovered, and her 
brother, with his usual delicacy, beck- 
oned to his mother to follow him out 
of the room, knowing that the presence 
of a third person is always a restraint 
upon the interchange of even the tender- 
estand’purest affection. Both, therefore, 
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left them to themselves; and we, in 
like manner, must allow that delicious 
interview to be sacred only to them- 
selves, and unprophaned by the gaze 
or —— of a spectator. 

fhe Bodagh and his wife were high- 
ly gratified at the steps their children 
bad taken to provide for the comfort 
of Fardorougha and his wife. The 
next day the whole family paid them a 
visit, but on seeing the Miser, it was 
clear that his days were numbered. 
During the most vigorous and healthy 
period of his life, he had always been 
thin and emaciated ; but now, when 
age, illness, the severity of a six months’ 
voyage, and, last of all, the hand of 
death, left their wasting traces upon his 
person, it would indeed be difficult to 
witness an image of penury more sig- 
nificant of its spirit. We must, how- 
ever, do the old man justice. Since 
the loss of his money, or rather since 
the trial and conviction of his son, or 
probably since the operation of both 
events upon his heart, he had seldom, 
if ever, by a single act or expression, 
afforded any proof that his avarice sur- 
vived, or was able to maintain its hold 
upon him, against the shock which 
awakened the full power of a father’s 
love. 

About ten o’clock, a.m., on the fourth 
day after their arrival, Connor, who 
had ran over to the Bodagh’s, was hur- 
tiedly sent for by his mother, who de- 
sired Nelly M‘Cormick to say that 
his father incessantly called for him, 
and that he must not lose a moment 
in coming. He returned immediately 
with her, and found the old man reclin- 
ing in bed, supported by his wife, who 
sat behind him. 

“Is my boy comin’ ?” he said, in a 
thin, 'wiry, worn voice, but in words 
which, to any person near him, were as 
distinct almost as ever :—“is my boy 
Connor comin’ ¢” 

“ I am here, father,” replied Connor, 
who had just entered the sick room ; 
“sure I am always with you.” 

“ You are, vou are,” said he, “ you 
were ever an’ always good. Give me 
your hand, Connor.” 

Connor did so. 

“ Connor, darlin’,” he proceeded, 
“ don’t be like me. I loved money too 
much ; I set my heart in it, an’ you 
know how it was taken away from 
me. The priest yestherday laid it 
upon me out of regard to my reignin’ 
sin, as he called it, to advise you afore 
I'd die aginst lovin’ the wealth o’ this 
world too much.” 

“ T hope I never will, father. Your 
own misfortune ought to be a warnin 
to me.” 
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“ Ay, you may say that; it’s I in- 
deed that was misfortunate ; but it was 
all through P , an’ that nest o’ rob- 
bers, the Isle o’ Man.” 

“Don’t think of him or it now, my 
deat father—don't be discomposin” 
your mind about them,” 

“ He was a villin’-—a deep villin’ ; 
but that’s not the thing. Your mother 
was spakin’ to the priest about masses 
for my sowl. Now, Connor, | know 
that they'll take far lessthanthey'llax. I 
know that ; for 1 remember batin’ down 
Father Fogarty myself, from two-an’- 
sixpence a mass to a shillin’ for my own 
father’s sowl; an’ I saved the price of 
a pair o’ shoes by it, and had the same 
number o’ masses sed still. That was 
makin’ a bargin’ the right way.” 

Connor and his mother exchanged 
a melancholy glance ; and the latter, 
who, on witnessing his frame of mind, 
could not help shedding bitter tears, 
said to hin— 

“Fardhorougha dear, Fardhorougha 
asthore machree, wont you be guided 
by me? You're now on your death- 
bed, an’ think of God's marcy—it’s - 
that you stand most in need of. Sure, 
avourneen, if you had all the money 
you ever had, you could'nt bring a 
penny of it where you're goin’.” 

“Well, but I’m givin’ Connor an 
advice that'll sarve him. Sure I’m not 
biddin’ him to set his heart on it, for I 
tould the priest I would’nt ; but is that 
any raison why he’d not save it? I 
did’nt tell the priest that I would’nt 
bid him do that.” 

“ Father,” said Connor, “for the love 
o’ God will you put these thoughts out 
o’ your heart _ mind ?” 

“ So, Connor dear,” proceeded the 
old man, not attending to him; “ in 
makin’ a bargain wid the priest bate 
him down, or he'll do you, an’ in 
makin’ any bargain, Connor, be sure 
to make as Aard a one as you can; but 
for all that be honest, an’ never lind a 
penny o’ money widout intherest.” 

“ ] think he’s wandherin’,” whispered 
his mother. ‘ Oh grant it may be so, 
marciful Jasus, this day |” 

“ Honor ahagur.” 

“ Well darlin’, what is it ?” 

“ There’s another thing that throu- 
bles me—I niver knew what it was to 
feel myself far from my own till now.” 

“ How is that dear ?” 

“My bones won't rest in my own 
counthry ; 1 won't sleep wid them that 
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belong to me. How will I lic in a 
sthrange grave, an’ in a farland? Oh 
will no one bring me back to my 
own |” 

The untutored sympathies of neither 
wife or son could resist this beautiful 
and affecting trait of nature, and the 
undying love of one’s own land, ema- 
nating, as it did, so unexpectedly, from 
a heart otherwise insensible to the or- 
dinary tendernesses of life, 

“ Sure you are at home, avourneen,” 
said Honor ; “an’ will rest wid your 
friends and relations that have gone 
before you.” 

“ No,” said he, “ I’m not, I’m far 
away from them, but now 1 feel more 
comforted ; I have one wid me that’s 
dearer to me than them all. Connor 
and I will sleep together; won't we 
Connor ?” 

This affectionate transition from 
every other earthly object to himself, 
so powerfully smote the son’s heart 
that he could not reply. 

“ What ails him, Connor?” said his 
wife. “ Help me to keep up his head 
—Saver above!” | - 

Connor raised his head, but saw at a 
glance that the last struggle in the old 
man’s heart was over. ‘The miser was 
no more. 

Little now remains to be said. The 
grief for old age, though natural, is ne- 
ver abiding. The miser did sleep 
with his own ; and after a decent pe- 
riod allotted to his memory, need we 
say that our hero and heroine, if we 
may be permitted so “%o dignify them, 
were crowned in the enjoyment of 
those affections which were so severely 
tested, and at the same time so wor- 
thy of their sweet reward. 

Ned M‘Cormick and Biddy Nulty 
followed their example, and occupied 
the house formerly allotted to Fardho- 
rougha and his wife. John O’Brien 
afterwards married, and the Bodagb, 
reserving a small but competent farm 
for himself, equally divided his large 
holdings between his son and son-in- 
law. On John’s moiety, he built a 
suitable house ; but Una and her hus- 
band, and Honor, ull live with them- 
selves, and we need scarcely ‘say, for 
it is not long since we spent a week 
with them, that the affection of the old 
people for their grand-children, is quite 
enthusiastic, and that the grand-chil- 
dren, both boys and girls, are worthy 
of it. 





